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Author's Note 


could well be taken for a novel, and which I 

have, to some extent, written in that manner, is 
nevertheless a biography. The reader may at times feel 
a trifle incredulous. He may wonder how it was possible 
for me to know many of the intimate details which I intro- 
duce with such assurance. I can only remind him of the 
wealth of material that exists. 

Tn those days the chronicler, the letter-writer, and the 
diarist, were busy, and few incidents in the lives of the 
great were too insignificant to be set down on paper by 
some loving or malicious hand, sometimes at astonishing 
length, and sometimes with expressive terseness. Most 
illuminating of all, for our purpose, more so even than het 
correspondence and memoirs, are the crisp comments 
in Marie’s own handwriting by which she occasionally 
recotded an interview, or some unusual event, Fragmentary 
though they are, and hard to follow on account of the 
abbreviations which abound, they yet throw a vivid light 
on her everyday existence, as well as on her attitude 
towards the stirring events in which she played her 


art. 
‘ A student, already familiar with history, who diligently 
scrutinizes these valuable sources of information, is able to 
proceed to the examination of the voluminous official 
documents with some hope of success. He may learn from 
them something more than history; and in the end, after 
gteat labour, he may come to know his characters—to 
know above all his heroine, so that he can see her clearly, 
moving through those troubled years, now happy now sad, 
meeting her enemies or friends, and passing on. At times, 
be3 
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if he sits very quiet, he can hear her speak, and has only to 
record her words. 

At least, so it has often seemed to me; and I have some 
reason for believing that the woman I see is very like the 
woman who was, for I spent the most impressionable period 
of my life surrounded by people who treasured her memory, 
and spoke of her as though she had been buried only 
yesterday. 

My father was already sixteen years old when his grand- 
father (the d’Omano who appears in these pages) died ; 
while I myself grew up in close contact with Marie’s two 
daughters-in-law. The house I lived in, like those I visited, 
was full of mementoes of her. I learned their story, and 
hers, and, since my family has retained its Bonapartist 
sympathies, I learned Napoleon’s too. The picture I 
gained then was complete. A little out of perspective in 
places, as 1 now know—but there were no gaps. 

Much though I value this mental image of Marie 
Walewska and her world, it must not be thought that I 
have relied upon it in any instance where documentary 
evidence was obtainable. On the contrary, I have striven 
after historical accuracy throughout. In widely separated 
parts of Europe I have searched every public archive and 
private paper that could conceivably hold useful informa- 
tion. ‘ith these historical and family records in my 
hand, so to speak, I have explored the scenes she loved— 
the places where she lived and worked. And now, because 
J have been at pains to fit myself for the task, I venture to 
portray the life of that extraordinary woman who was my 
gteat-grandmother. 

There is not a stage of Marie Walewska’s career that 
does not seem to have been decreed by a hidden and 
mystetious power. From her early youth she appeats to 
be hearkening to a far distant call. As the call sounds 
closer, she surrenders herself. Then she walks undeviatingly 
in its direction. She sometimes stops, so surprising is 
fortune or so startling a danger, but she quickly sets off 
again. She never seeks another chance, nor does she 
lament the one she has missed. Never does she complain 
of the sufferings she has endured, nor pray that they will 
not return. Destiny claimed her at her birth. 
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Destiny may seem an overworked fiction, yet how 
descriptive of Marie’s incredible life is Brewster’s definition : 


“ Destiny, symbol of a gesture which sweeps the whole 
horizon, and expresses neither hope nor regret |” 


Count D’ORNANO. 


NOTE :—On account of certain accents used in conjunction with 
the characters of the Polish alphabet many words in that 
tongue are not pronounced as the English spelling would 
tead one to suppose. For instance, the letter “a” when 
accented is sounded “ on,” as in the French “ bon.” There~ 
Sore, the author has conformed to the general usage among 
English writers, and even among Poles writing in a foreign 
language, and has used the spelling which most closely 
approximates the correct pronunciation, except in those cases 
where another form bas become familiar to the public 
through its appearance in some widely read work—such as 
a History, or Geography, of Europe. 


PART ONE 
THE LACZYNSKIS 


MARIE LACZYNSKA to ELZBIETA 
ABRAMOWICZ 


“* KTERNOZIA, 


2nd November, 1804 
“My Dear Exzunta, 


It is now nearly three months since you left 
me, and I have heard from you only twice. Have 
any of my letters gone astray? I wrote almost every 
week. I shouldn’t write again but I feel strangely 
upset and many things have happened about which I 
must tell you. 

Dearest, do you believe in omens? I don’t want 
to, because it is childish, but I have been having so 
many sad dreams and hours of melancholy that I 
have become a little superstitious. 

I talked with Mother to-day about going to join 
you in Paris and she seemed rather reticent. Once 
she interrupted me and said ‘I think your brother 
is not very well pleased with your intended trip, 
particularly because you decided upon it without 
consulting him. You should realize that you must 
take his advice now, as you would have taken your 
father’s had he lived.’ ‘This almost made me cty. 
I answered, ‘But you have never spoken to me like 
this before. What has happened?’ Then she 
continued, ‘ Teodor would not like you to run the 
tisk of marrying some Frenchman, and he is right.’ 
Oh, how my heart beat! ‘ When children are carried 
away by their feelings they often do not know what 
is good for them,’ she explained. ‘Their parents, 
who have more experience, can provide for their 
ey much better.’ I said impulsively: ‘It is 
not ‘Teodor who stops me from going to Paris, fearing 
B i7 
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that I might marry a Frenchman; it is you, who 
want me to marry some Pole of your own choice, 
whether I love him or not.’ 

This scene was taking place in the little green 
library when suddenly we heard a cattiage arriving. 
An extraordinary visitor, my dear! None other than 
the Countess de Vauban herself. She said she was 
taking advantage of a slight improvement in her health 
to accept the hospitality of the Starosta Walewski for 
a iene of days, and to make a round of visits in the 
neighbourhood. Everybody goes to see het, she 
says, and she rately retums their visits. 

But that is not all. After a short time I tried to 
escape and Mother told me drily to remain. Then the 
small, piercing eyes in the dark, thin face of this restless 
‘woman were turned quizzically upon me. She asked 
why I had been crying and in my rage I told her the 
whole story about your invitation and Mother’s refusal. 
T even said that Mother had taken it into her head 
to marry me off to get rid of me! ‘I shall never marry 
anyone I do not love,’ I said. 

Mother exclaimed that I was a foolish girl, and 
always had been, and that she was ashamed of me. 
But Madatne de Vauban only remarked that she 
wondered why, in some families, love seemed to be 
a forbidden subject. ‘ Don’t you know,’ she proceeded 
pompously, ‘that want of love was one of the chief 
causes of the Revolution in France?’ Mother 
laughed a little derisively and this roused the dear 
lady. ‘ You needn’t Jaugh like that,’ she said, ‘ surely 
you know something about your own country-woman, 
Louis XV’s wife—may God have pity on her soul ! 
You have no idea how often I saw her in tears when 
I was at Court. And ate you so far behind the times 
that you have not read...’ She mentioned several 
names, among them that of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Mother answered with heat, ‘ We Laczynskis do not 
belong to royalty. Besides, all your great philosophers’ 
names should not be paraded before a git! of sixteen.’ 
‘Lagree with you,’ said Madame de Vauban, smiling 
this time, as she inhaled her smelling-salts, ‘ but, young 
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as she is, I can teach her a valuable lesson, when I 
tell her that kings who married loveless and exiled 
queens for political reasons, and grands seigneurs and 
Church dignitaries who had no place in their hearts 
for the common people, were the principal causes of 
France’s misfortune. Furthermore,’ she concluded, 
“no one has the right to interfere in a love affair, and, 
if one refuses love one pays the price. It is too precious 
a gift to be trifled with!’ You can guess how 
emphatically all this was said. I like this Madame de 
Vauban in spite of what people say about her, and I 
am not surprised that you like her too. 

Meanwhile, this talk of love made me long for 
you, and I went over to the window and looked out. 
Winter is coming; the winds are violent, and the 
country is so bleak (how lucky your family is to be 
spending the winter in Warsaw!). I have never 
known a year like this! Every day le come to 
the house to ask the way or beg for Bod: Some of 
them are farmers whose land has taken from them 
so that they are compelled to trap for a living ; some 
are even priests, destitute and miserable. Then there 
are always the agents of General Dombrowski, forever 
in seatch of Polish recruits for the French army. I 
offered up a prayer for all of them, and especially for 
those who were working for France. Some day the 
gteat Emperor (oh, how happy it would make me to 
see him !) will remember the endurance of the Polish 
Legions, and, I am sure, will use his influence to bring 
an end to this frightful state of affairs. 

Madame de Vauban broke in on my reverie. 
‘Come, little sad eyes,’ she said, ‘show us that you 
deserve to be in love.’ Not wishing to start another 
discussion, I asked to be excused because I had a 
headache and thought I would lie down and rest. 
The truth was that Madame de Vauban’s husband was 
just arriving, accompanied by Walewski.... Ihave 
already written you about him. Well, all I can say 
is that he continues to bore me with his attentions. 
I see enough of him when we are in Warsaw. 

So I went to my room and began this letter to you. 
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When they called me to dinner I did not open the door, 
but answered that I was still tired and not hungry, 
for I did so want to tell you of the change in my 
Mother’s attitude, and of my premonitions. What do 
you think of both? What is in Mother’s mind? 
Send me your answer quickly and try to help me to 
find a way to join you. Oh, please do not forget the 
poor little girl who feels so sad and lonely in a dreary 
house full of bats at night, and maybe ghosts ! 
Yours most truly and tenderly, 
Manig, 
P.S. Please give my best regards to your husband.” 


CHAPTER I 


IKE many others of their class the noble Laczynskis 

/ were prepared to do anything that might regain 

freedom for their country. They were staunch 

patriots, unflinching in the face of adversity, and, in them, 

as in the majority of Poland’s people, the melancholy words 

of General Kosciuszko, “I no longer need a sword since 
Ino longer have a country !”” had found no echo. 

No sensible being blamed Kosciuszko for refusing to 
join, or even encourage, the renewed efforts for defence 
and reorganization, yet no one could help admiring the 
stout hearts of those who kept up a resistance. The great 
soldier and his disciples were not accused of faint-hearted- 
ness, for had they not struggled Seay against the 
country’s oppressors ? Nor were the pea? cade of the 
rebellion ak their humble followers looked upon as fools. 
Tf it is true that self-sacrifice is in some instances equivalent 
to moral suicide, it is not less certain that persistence and 
obstinacy can overcome the greatest obstacles. And 
criticism is mute before the heroic determination of the 
utterly helpless. 

Be that as it may, at the period in question, Poland did 
seem lost. Mote so, because within her boundaries dwelt 
many evil elements that favoured the invaders. Weakened 
by the chronic vices in her constitution ; without a middle- 
class to maintain the necessary equilibrium between the 
upper and lower strata of society ; with an elective throne 
easily accessible to foreign princes, and a royal power 
subordinate to a turbulent Diet, itself dissoluble by a 
single veto ; and, finally, tom by innumerable dissensions 
on problems of vital importance, the unhappy country 
was defenceless before the scheming of the astute Empress 
Catherine of Russia. 

Consequently, in 1772, Poland underwent the first 
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pattition between Russia, Prussia and Austria. A second 
partition took place between the same powers in 1793. 
This time it was brought about by Catherine’s displeasure 
at certain reforms unk en by the Poles, and Prussia’s 
subsequent withdrawal of support after having permitted 
them. Two years later, following Kosciuszko’s defeat at 
Maciejowice, which put an end to his revolt, Poland was 
divided for the third and last time. 

Thenceforth the Polish Republic no longer counted as 
a nation. 

Matthieu Laczynski had vanished duting those long 
years of strife, leaving three things which time had treated 
with paradoxical mockery : a name never wholly unknown, 
and now notable; a fortune, once substantial, reduced 
to a lonely manor at Kiernozia which tottered under an 
ever-increasing load of years and mortgages; and, lastly, 
a gtief-stricken family. 

Although left with six children, Eve Laczynska! had 
felt it her duty to assume het husband’s position as consoler 
and adviser to the peasants of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, mouthpiece of those in authority, and standard- 
bearer of the sacred cause. Yeats of passionate leadership 
had left her worn out, despondent and dreading lest 
the name Laczynski should sink into obscurity. For 
Teodor, the only one of her sons who showed any promise, 
was seeing service with the Polish troops in the French 
army, and would probably be seldom at home. The oldest 
daughter was only sixteen. Besides, it was not reasonable 
to expect one of her girls to play the part of a man when 
she herself, despite her devotion to duty, was not inclined 
to be liberal in her ideas about the sexes. But troublous 
times change the mentality of a people, weaken its traditions, 
and disturb the even tenor of its ways. When peace no 
longer reigns family worries are superseded by those of 
a more all-embracing kind. The home is neglected, and 
youth takes as its preceptor life ; whose lessons alone exert 
their influence on its strong and flexible imagination ; 
whose ‘iences permanently mould its character, and 
are indelibly imprinted on its memory. 

1 In Polish where the masculine termination of a surname is—“ ki,” 
the feminine ending is changed to—“ ka.” 
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Poland’s Rear situation had substituted serious 
national problems for ordinary domestic considerations, 
with the result that her young people were disillusioned 
by the struggle for survival, and grew old beyond their 
ea 


years. 
In Marie, the older of Pani* Laczynska’s daughters, Life 
had an admirable pupil. 


2 Pani, Polish for Mrs. 


CHAPTER II 


T the time when her friend Elzbieta (whom she 
A nicknamed Elzunia) had departed for Paris on 
her honeymoon, Marie Laczynska had retumed 
from the convent for the same reasons which had induced 
her mother to send her there. Pani Laczynska, who had 
kept Marie at home until the age of fourteen, later, on the 
advice of her tutor Nicolas Chopin,} placed her where she 
could influence neither her young friends nor her younger 
sister, and where she might be cured of her precocity. 
This remarkable man, whose judgments were seldom at 
fault, had said that mature intensity of religious feeling, 
impetuous sympathy, and an advanced understanding of 
olitical problems were not normal in a girl of fourteen. 
jo, to the convent in Warsaw Marie had gone. 

But, once there, she had felt herself imprisoned and rest- 
less because of her earlier upbringing. Most disconcerting 
to the nuns had been her strange instinct to protect every- 
one and everything, to set others before herself. 

“ Indeed,” explained the Mother Superior, who had made 
it her duty to bring the child home herself, “ indeed, Pani 
Laczynska, she is not being expelled, there would be no 
teason for that, but after my years of experience as a teacher 
I think it best. Sending her to school so late has allowed 
her to learn too much concerning Poland’s political difi- 
culties, and to hear too many appeals to the Almighty— 
we often implore Him to restore our happiness when we 
really ought to be thankful for the trials that He sends! ... 
There lies the cause of an outlook too advanced for her 
years. Ido not think there can be any question of a religious 
vocation ; besides, the girl has not expressed any desire to 
join us. She is intelligent and fond of serious reading, 
which, together with the education that she has already 

1 Nicolas Chopin, of French origin, was the father of the famous 
composer, Frédéric Francois Chopin. 
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received, is quite sufficient for her age. Without doubt the 
best thing for her would be to mix a little with people so 
as to acquire a more balanced view of religion, society, and 
life. For the rest, our Good Lord is there to help her.” 

With real delight, therefore, Pani Laczynska had learned 
of the invitation of her daughter’s friend Elzbieta Abra- 
mowicz to have Marie join her, 2 little later, for a few weeks 
in Paris, where Teodor also was. A visit to the famous 
capital, and some contact with its mote aristocratic classes, 
would modi her opinions and probably cause her to 
forget the sad plight of her country. 

Furthermore, Pani Laczynska remembered the benefits 
she had herself derived from a visit to Paris as a young 
woman. Unfortunately there began to arise complications 
which made the Pani wonder whether there was not mote 
to be lost than gained by the journey. For example, all 
Kiernozia had been enchanted by the physical change in 
Marie after her return from the convent, as well as by the 
chatm and elegance of her manners; and one man, 
especially, had been particularly impressed. A few discreet 
remarks which he let fall revealed his interest in the pretty 
young git],and roused the fears and hopes of Pani Laczynska. 

The man was Count Walewski, a neighbour of the 
chatelaine of Kiernozia, who had repeatedly given her 
friendly advice and even helped her financially, The 
prospect of such an important person becoming het 
daughter’s suitor was most attractive—if only Marie could 
be made to realize it. Of what nenificinee, by comparison, 
was the hand of a young Frenchman, perhaps serving in 
the army of a country with an obscure future, whose 
aristocracy, but newly freed from oppression, had been 
stripped of its privileges ? 

unt Atanase Colonna Walewski was the Starosta.' 
He had been twice made widower, but, as the gossips 
murmured, he was still a widower—and very fond of young 
ladies. He had played a prominent part in politics, be- 
longed to an old family, and was thus exactly the type of 
seignior with whom to form an “ alliance,” the indis- 
pensable process by which noble families maintain their 
prestige and enhance their social rank. Walewski lived 

1 Pronounced Valevski. ® A sort of Polish Governor. 
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alternately on his immense Walewice estates, and in Warsaw 
was well received in foreign society, travelled extensively, 
and was a Td huntsman. True, he was sixty-eight, 
but he was also proprietor of perhaps the same number of 
rich farms in a country where land and people were in the 
hands of a minority of sylachta! and magnaci* 

Ambitious, and eager to keep up the old traditions, 
despite the predicament in which both her home and her 
country were placed, and worried over her children’s future, 
the anxious mother realized that Marie’s holiday might 
lead to danger and disappointment. 

“What shall I say if Walewski seeks her hand in 
marriage ?”’ she muttered to herself, as she paced the 
gloomy halls of her house, candle in hand, late one night . . . 

This Kiernozia was well described in Marie’s letter to 
Elzbieta, as “a dreary house full of bats at night, and 
maybe ghosts.” The manor-house presented a ruinous 
appearance. Neglected for years, it seemed open to every 
wind that blew, and to carry out the most urgent repairs 
alone would cost a great deal, for it was clear that the 
foundations had sunk. They would require attention before 
the walls were pointed and the gaping cracks in the masonry 
closed. The outhouses were even shabbier, while the 
gardens were nothing but a wilderness. Even the tich 
‘woods nearby had suffered from wasteful cutting and quite 
lost their old splendour. With regard to the farm lands, 
the only source of revenue left, they too were sadly 
impoverished through lack of proper fertilizing and 
systematic cultivation. 

When Pani Laczynska, worn and bent with fatigue and 
worry, surveyed the dilapidated exterior of her home 
from the big courtyard, itself overgrown with long grass 
and almost untecognizable, or scanned the meadows, the 
otchards, the woods, or the plains, in her domain, she 
wondered at the remarks oe visitors who exclaimed : 
“ Far from spoiling its beauty, Pani Laczynska, Time has 
preserved the noble character of your Kiernozia as a 
monument to the immemorial history of your race!” 

Poor Kiernozia! What little wealth its proprietress 
had inherited from her own family, excepting the sums 


1 Nobles. 2 Land magnates. 
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necessary to bring up her children, had been invested in 
the manor. On his death-bed her grandfather Zaborowski,1 
a stout old gentleman-farmer and incorrigible partisan of 
the feudal regime, had said: “ My dear Eve, you owe it 
to yourself to leave your sons a Kiernozia that they will 
not disdain to inhabit, and before whose dignity the 
peasants will bare their heads without contempt or pity. 
See, there is a bag of gold ducats which teally belong to 
my estate, but, as the Almighty, before taking me unto 
Himself, has enabled me to restore my castle damaged by 
Prussian cannon balls, I can give them to you. Take them. 
Your Matthieu had not the means to restore more than his 
library and precious stables. You must restore the hall, 
the dining-room, and some of the barns.” She had obeyed. 
Later, at the death of her own parents, she had recalled 
her gtandfather’s words, and of her legacy had been 
devoted to Kiernozia. A drop of water in the ocean. ... 

Poot Kiernozia | With its fine outline, well-proportioned 
windows, and massive entrance, it was still imposing, but 
the gaunt, crumbling chimneys, the moss-covered slates, 
the sagging ridges, and the strange greyness in which wood 
merged indistinguishably with stone, all combined to give 
a lugubrious appearance to the entire property. 

Such was the house of this family, many of whose 
members in the past had held dignified appointments, or 
been entrusted with profitable missions. But now there 
was not even the hope, should Poland regain her inde- 
pendence, of quickly recouping the Laczynski fortunes, 
since the re-establishment of the State itself would throw 
new burdens on the inhabitants. The suitable marriage of 
one of the children was the only resource; yet here was 
Marie, upon whom the opulent Starosta had cast a longing 
eye, thinking of marrying for love and encouraged, probably 
by Madame de Vauban, to consider a match with a French- 
man, ot some other foreigner indifferent to Poland’s 
sufferings and ignorant of the duties and traditions of her 
tattered nobility ! 

Alas, her daughter’s return from the convent had but 
added to Eve Laczynska’s already harassed existence a 
further anxiety. 

1 Eve Laczynska’s maiden name. 


CHAPTER III 


Paris, where smart receptions were held, and 

military patades daily amused those who 
impatiently awaited the arrival of Pius VII to crown 
Napoleon, Elzbieta Abramowicz would have found the 
days very long without Marie. She, however, still intended 
to send for her friend, and, receiving her letter of the 
second of November, was about to write Pani Laczynska 
when she suddenly gave up the idea. Teodor Laczynski’s 
rade intrusion upon his sister’s private affairs was the teal 
cause. 

One morning, not quite twenty-four hours after the 
receipt of Marie’s letter, the lieutenant called upon Elzbieta 
and her husband. He seemed very nervous, refused to 
stay for lunch, and accepted only the offer of a “little 
drink ” in a tall glass. 

“T have just received a letter from Madatne de Vauban,” 
he hurriedly began. “ She insists that I remind you of the 
ptomise you made to Marie: that you would ask her to 
be yout guest.” 

“T was just going to write to your mother to propose 
that she send Marie with Marysia as a chaperone for the 
journey,” said Elzbieta. “ Not half an hour ago we were 
speaking about it, my husband and I.” 

Laczynski seemed annoyed. “I am indeed grateful for 
your kindness,” he stammeted, “ but you will understand 
that such a trip is very expensive ; and I have to tell you 
that, owing to some bad news received from Kiernozia, 
we are unable at present to undertake any such expense.” 

“ Well,” laughed Pan? Abramowicz, “ it has always been 
our intention to take care of that! When Elzbieta promised 
your sister that she would arrange for her to join us, it was 

1 Mr. in Polish. 
28 


I | AD it not been for the excitement that reigned in 
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with my full consent, and that question did not need 
to be discussed ; it was all settled. I don’t think you need 
object, my dear Laczynski; your sister and my wife are old 
friends ; and besides, the proposal comes from us. Marie 
has nothing to do in Paris, she comes as our guest, and the 
return trip is naturally included.” 

“The matter need not be discussed,” insisted Elzbieta. 

“ Thank you . . . thank you,” exclaimed the lieutenant, 
“but when I speak of expenses I do not mean only the 
travel. Think of the many things Marie needs! Linen, 
dresses, and so forth. She arrives from the convent, and, 
to be in Paris with you, she will have to go to theatres .. . 
receptions . . .” 

“What! a girl of her age!” interrupted Elzbieta in a 
bantering tone, “ She has not yet made her début ; it is not 
necessaty that she should have so many things. And as 
for those matters, I can attend to them. ou are not 
setious, Teodor ; there ate other reasons for your opposition 
to this trip. Tell us what they are. Well, go on, go on!” 

“ Marie has certainly written, and perhaps Madame de 
Vauban also,” thought Laczynski who, for weeks, had 
been urging his mother to forbid Marie’s visit to Paris, 
where het presence was likely to disturb his daily meetings 
with a charming actress, in love with his pompously 
embroidered uniform and airs of an invincible warrior. 
Further, he quite understood his mother’s hints as to 
Walewski’s intentions, and had no wish to separate Marie 
from the rich Starosta at such a time. So he assumed his 
most innocent expression, and, drawing himself up, proudly 
answered : 

“ There is nothing more than I have told you, my dear 
friends. We are poor, but we do not accept charity. Iam 
as astonished as sorry that you oblige me to put it so 
plainly. That you should look after my sister while she 
is here is all right; even that Pani Abramowicz should 
share in the travelling expenses, I agree to; but there is 
no reason that you should support her as you intend to do. 
Thete is time enough for her to visit France. We will not 
always be under the heel of foreign powers—you know 
how we all are working to free ourselves from that—and 
since Marie is lucky enough to be pretty, she will be able 
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to marry advantageously. Then she can travel to her 
heart’s content.” 

“Is there any prospect ?” innocently, in her turn, asked 
Elzbieta. 

“Not that I know of,” Laczynski replied, “ but, as you 
said, Marie is only sixteen.” He tose. “ I will not keep you 
from lunch,” he said. “I am very sorry to deprive my 
sister of your delightful invitation and thank you again 
for it, but we must be reasonable, must we not, Pan 
Abramowicz ?” 

“ Marie’s surmises are well founded,” Elzbieta said to 
her husband after their visitor’s departure, “there is 
something beneath all this. Is it possible that they want to 
marry her to Walewski who, as she says, loads her with 
gifts and persistently gazes at her? In any case, I will 
write to her mother, insisting that she let her come... 
And to Madame de Vauban too. She is a woman of sense, 
she will give me her opinion.” 

“It’s no use, Elzbieta,” responded Pan Abramowicz, 
“the mother and son ate in fail accond. They will arrive 
at the same decision—to accept for your little friend the 
first tich man who proposes to her. You may as well give 
up, she will not come. If you want to have some influence 
over Pani Laczynska and help her daughter to escape from 
Walewski or another mercenary marriage, the best way 
is to go back to Poland. Nothing can be done from here. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

“Tam ready to do anything for Marie.” 

“ Then let us prepate to leave Paris,” urged Abramowicz, 
who was distrustful by nature, and feared the dangers 
the enchanting city held for his sentimental wife. 

The letter which Teodor Laczynski wrote to his mother 
shortly after was such as to change her anxiety into well- 
founded hope. In it Teodor expressed his conviction that 
Elzbieta and her husband had breathed a sigh of relief to 
know of his opposition to Marie’s visittothem. He was 
sorry that he was unable, on account of his military duties 
and the smaliness of his rooms, to invite her to stay with 
him. Then he went on to talk about the number of officers 
who were actually in Paris, owing to the state of peace 
after so many years of war, and how much likelihood there 
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was of any young girl falling in love with one of them. 
This, he said, was not in it bad, but a young officer in 
these uncertain times was not wise to settle down. 

No one was better placed then he, Teodor, to appreciate 
the life of a soldier: a life of hardship and danger in 
wattime, and of leisure and irresponsibility in the intervals 
of peace. But imagine the situation should France ever 
become allied to one of Poland’s enemies! Marie and 
het husband would be on opposite sides! How pleasant ! 
How agreeable for both! How conducive to peaceful 
family relations! Fortunately, in Teodot’s opinion, no 
such difficulties would ever arise, because he had the good 
fortune to have a wise mother and to have been taught 
wisdom by her... 

“ Since Marie,” he argued, “ has always been too matute 
for her years, and at the age of sixteen has such a taste for 
globe trotting, let us marry her off. Let us find her a man of 
good Polish family, of high position—thank God, there 
are still some left—who will guaranter her future well- 
being. Marie has been endowed with a beauty and charm 
to which few men can remain indifferent.” 

Ina posers he related how humiliating it was for 
him to have to associate with officers who, for the most 

, were tich or, at any rate, better paid than a lieutenant 
in the Polish Legions . . . 

Ah! so her dear son agreed with her. Could he be 
thinking of Walewski, whose friendly attentions to Marie 
she had often told him of? Perhaps. As the brother-in- 
Jaw of such a man the poor lieutenant would be in a vety 
different position with regard to his superiors, and even 
to the lucky Frenchmen. 

Eve Laczynska quickly began building castles in Spain. 
The fatalism which, to a certain extent, characterizes the 
Poles, led her on to do so. Though she and her son were 
hundreds of miles apart their thoughts followed the same 
course. Independently they had reached the same con- 
clusion. It was the decree of destiny . . . the will of God. 
There lay futute happiness. 

The will of God! . . . Pani Laczynska recalled the long, 
thin, round-shouldered figure and stealthy walk of Hedwige 
Walewska, sister of Atanase and widow of that other 
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Walewski, the Voivod, of so greatly respected memory. 
That very day she had visited her, and had been so interested 
in Marie that it seemed more than likely that her brother 
had been confiding in her. Hedwige, the most virtuous, 
the most scrupulous, the most pious of women! In face 
of all these coincidences, what mattered the resistance of a 
child who, though wilful, had always been obedient ? 
How could she oppose her mother, her brother, the urgent 
Count, his devoted sister, his two nieces, Princess Jablo- 
nowska and Countess Bierzinska, who had shown Marie 
such kindness ? 

Marie’s mother caught herself speaking her agitated 
thoughts aloud. The longer she read the letter, the more 
she was convinced that Teodor was right. “ Whenever,” 
she soliloquized, “ have young girls had a say in the choice 
of their husbands? My duty is clear. Marie’s happiness 
and the future of our fel ly are at stake. This marriage 
must be arranged. It shall be!” 

And Pani Laczynska betook herself to the chapel. There, 
on her knees before her husband’s tomb, she prayed for 
strength to bring to a happy end the misfortunes of the 
Laczynskis. 


CHAPTER IV 


ENRIETTE DE BARBENTANE, Countess de 

Vauban, whose condescension in visiting the 

Laczynskis had so impressed Marie that she had 
written at great length to her Fiend Elzbieta about it, was 
a friend of Walewski. She had first appeared in Polish 
circles about the year 1770, at the time of the Bar Con- 
federacy, organized pro religione et libertate by patriotic 
Polish people to offset the feebleness of their king, 
Stanislas August Poniatowski, and to save the country 
from the menace of foreign aggression. Her husband was 
a French delegate, for France supported the Confederacy, 
and it was through him that Walewski had come to know 
her. Afterwards in Paris, then in Brussels whete she 
emigrated duting the French Revolution, he had met her 
again. Now, therefore, on account of their long friendship, 
he decided to ask her to use het influence in persuading 
Marie to accept him in marriage. 

The reasons for his choice of her were numerous. 
First, Madame de Vauban was interested in Marie’s friend 
Elzbieta; secondly, few dated to resist this lady ; finally, 
he knew her passion for intrigues of every kind and her 
success in carrying them out. Had she not, in spite of 
being more than twenty years his senior, become the 
mistress of the late king’s nephew and heir, the handsome, 
and brilliant Prince Joseph Poniatowski? Was she not 
installed in an apartment in her lover’s Warsaw palace 
Pod Blacha, nototious for the gay life lived there ? 

Walewski, once his project was formed, lost no time in 
carrying it out. An irrepressible desire obsessed him; no 
consideration could restrain him from this mad putsuit. 
But was it so mad? He was elderly and Matie but a child. 
What of that? He had everything save youth; she had 
nothing but beauty! She stood alone, utterly defenceless, 
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while he had the support of his own family, and felt certain 
he would soon have that of Marie’s, 

“Is there any truth,” he began, when near Madame de 
Vauban’s inevitable chaise /ongve, “in the tumour that 
Pani Laczynska’s daughter longed to go to Paris where she 
was invited by the Abramowiczs, that permission was 
obstinately refused to the poor girl?” 

“ Yes, it is true, and I must confess that the refusal of 
Pani Laczynska puzzled me a great deal,” the good-natured 
woman answered. 

Walewski sighed. He had guessed right ; the Countess 
knew everything and was interested in Marie. 

“ Why ? ” he asked. 

“Tt is inexplicable. At first, I am told, she showed 
enthusiasm about the trip, then, without any apparent 
reason, strongly opposed it. I don’t know what she feared 
. . . That her daughter should be asked in marriage by 
some Frenchman .. . taken away from her . . . forgetting 
that she was a Pole! . . .” 

“Tam not at all ee and I decidedly agree with 
Pani Laczynska,” said Walewski. 

Madame de Vauban reflected a moment and was about 
to answer, for this agreement seemed inconsistent, when 
Walewski hastened on: 

“ The child is not well. She is pale, dreamy, restless. 
You know how imaginative she is. Well, 1 am afraid that 
she will never get better so long as she lives in that depress- 
ing place. She should marry one of her own countrymen 
as soon as possible.” 

“Marry!” exclaimed the lady, “but, my dear, she 
is not in love with anybody. ... You cannot be 
serious |” 

The amorous Count was 2 little tired by now, but he 
continued valiantly in defence of his cause. 

“ She must marry,” he repeated, “ and that immediately. 
And what is more, I know the man. She need not look 
elsewhere. A wonderful opportunity presents itself here 
in the person of one of high position, excellent family, and 
great wealth ; a man who loves her and will provide for her 
and her family, and bequeath the greater part of his fortune 
to her, at his death.” 
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“Have I the honour of being acquainted with this 
extraordinary man?” inquired Madame de Vauban, too 
wise to guess. 

“Simply myself,” answered the Count, boldly and 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Youl...” She was just going to administer the 
rebuff he so richly deserved, when she stopped and thought 
better of it. Even rage and disappointment cannot make 
an old member of the Courts of kings betray herself 
unreservedly. Instead she merely said : 

“You will perhaps think me old-fashioned, my dear 
friend, but the idea of ing except for love shocks me. 
Love is too wonderful and too rare to be set aside. Of 
course you must do as you wish, all I ask is that you do not 
expect me to help you.” 

“But you must,” Walewski expostulated. “You will 
not desert me when you can be of such great assistance? I 
confided in you because I thought I was certain of your 
sympathy I’ 

“T wish you every success, my dear Count, but I cannot 
see my way to interfere.” And with this, Madame de 
Besser = felt like swooning after the shock, bade him 

001 it. 
8 But Walewski, in spite of his astonishment at such 
virtuous sentiments in Prince Poniatowski’s elderly sweet- 
heart, was not discouraged. He retumed to Walewice 
and waited for an opportunity to speak to the mother or 
the daughter. 

Several days passed, and the Count decided, on second 
thoughts, he preferred to talk not to Pani Laczynska but 
to Marie. So, one evening when he had been dining at 
Kiemnozia, finding himself alone with her, Walewski, with 
many hesitations and subterfuges; endeavoured to find 
some point of contact which would prepare the way for 
what he so much wanted to say. As he knew of the interest 
she took in political matters, he — by prophesying about 
happenings in the coming year. This, in his opinion, would 
see gteat states at war. them he naturally specified 
France, for she would be unable to pursue her policy of 
peace with Prussia and Russia. These wats would again 
bring up the question of the situation of Poland. As 
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Napoleon would probably be the victor, one could be 
optimistic as to what 1805 would bring forth. ... 

Napoleon! . . . How Marie longed to see him, if it were 
only when he passed riding at the head of a few generals ! 
But they had refused her this pleasure, she, who had so 
few! Refused her this unique opportunity to go to Paris ! 
Who knew if such an opportunity would ever come again ? 
With what sadness, with what dejection, she touched upon 
this subject of grief which, ever since Elzbieta’s return, she 
had tried to forget, or to think of as something about which 
she had dreamed | And Walewski, standing in front of her 
near the window of the wintet-garden while she lamented 
and, above all, when she was silent, gazed longingly into 
her eyes, a man deep in love. 

Indeed, her delicate beauty was enough to fire the blood 
of any mortal. Her fair curly hair gleamed in the moon- 
light, and tears gave lustre to those wide blue eyes which 
the years never robbed of their innocence. Beneath her 
perfect nose lay a rosebud mouth. Its lips were parted 
showing pearly teeth, and, at its corners, dimples flickered 
even now. How like a little child she was! Her dress of 
creamy white matched a complexion which had that rare 
quality so exptessively described by the Poles as “‘ fresh as 
a raspberry.” She was beautiful, beautiful and desirable 
beyond words. 

“A trip to France is within your reach!” exclaimed 
Walewski in a tone full of meaning. 

As she did not seem to understand the allusion, he 
continued to talk so that she might have no chance to leave 
him. He discoursed on other topics, and she became a 
different person. It was the first time that they had had so 
long a conversation together, and, little by little, the 
experienced Count discovered a Marie Laczynska whose 
charm he already knew, but whose intelligence he had 
only guessed at. Young as she was, with all the 
allurement of youth, she changed completely when she 
entered into conversation. Her body became rigid, her 
expressive eyes fixed in a far-off stare. A horizontal wrinkle 
just above her nose suggested a frequent frown and 
indicated habitual discontent or prolonged mental con- 
centration. Her ready smile, and even her laugh, could not 
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destroy the effect of this expression once it was seen. She 
spoke slowly, often, it seemed, tically. A reproach 
in her voice carried a tone of indignation, an apology, the 
trace of a sob. It was with a sigh of infinite sadness that 
she expressed a melancholy thought, and the softest music 
breathed in her words of love or friendship. On the other 
hand, sometimes without any apparent reason, her youth 
bubbled out, like a sun-lit brook, in continuous chatter. 
But, grave or gay, unbending or gracious, Marie took care 
never to catch the clever allusions which Walewski intro- 
duced at every turn; while he, on his part, like Faust, 
would gladly have bartered his soul to be thirty years 
younger. 

“ The little witch is dreaming of some Prince Charming,” 
mused Walewski as he drove home, “ but the days of ‘ love 
in a cottage ’ are over, and I shall certainly have the mother 
on my side. We'll wait until she has something to say to 
me, or to ask me! . . .” 


CHAPTER V 


T Christmas the parishioners were notified that 
neither the midnight Mass, celebrated annually in 
the Kiernozia chapel by special authority, nor the 

Holy Child in His Manger, which stood each yeat in the 
hall surrounded by presents for the youngsters of the 
countryside, was to be expected. Only twice before had 
these traditions—whose origin was unknown to even the 
oldest local inhabitants—been abandoned, and on each 
occasion because the General Staff Headquarters of the 
enemy had been established at the Laczynski abode. 

This year there would be no break in the sombre sadness 
of the ee Polish winter, when most outside work 
is suspended, the family subsists on dried foods, and the 
evenings are extended so that the night may seem shorter. 
The tenants of Kiernozia, who were mote truly part of the 
estate than the lands, which were in the grip of the usurers, 
would not march in long lines to the chapel where the 
light which shone on this night alone would evoke the 
memory of the star that led the Wise Men to the manger 
of Jesus. This year the pale faces of the children would 
not gtow rosy; the disappointed boys would quarrel all 
the more, the girls would tease ; and the wailing from the 
cradles would seem louder than before. 

For Pani Laczynska had decided that her dependents 
would not celebrate Christmas. She, who so often forgot 
her own worries for their sakes, and never overlooked the 
sacted traditions of her family, had at last submitted to 
the force of circumstances. 

The reason for this extraordinary change was that Marie 
was suffering from a strange and serious malady. She 
languished in bed, 2 prey to physical torture. Fear, and a 
suspicion that a plot was being hatched against her, 
depressed her. Sensitive as she was, mental pain soon 
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produced organic disorder. The evet-increasing misery she 
saw atound her, together with the demand for her hand in 
marriage which Walewski had now made, combined to 
aggravate her suffering. She was driven to desperation, 
and it was her mother who was largely responsible for her 
pitiful condition. 

After long refusing to acknowledge the reason for Marie’s 
breakdown and continued sickness, she was obliged to 
admit the truth. She noticed that Marie, in her weakened 
state, tried to hide a strong aversion to her, and poor Pani 
Laczynska became frantic with worry. She who, since the 
death of her husband, had never relinquished the rdle which 
she had then assumed, found herself at a loss. Everything 
had changed in her home; the regular appeals for advice 
were left unanswered, as were the letters of the fanatical 
partisans of the cause, who sought her sympathy. Her door 
was closed to all visitors, whether friend or peasant, and 
all those daily duties which she loved so well and had 
always performed so faithfully, were neglected. Yet, Pani 
Laczynska, whenever she was tempted to promise Marie 
that she would not ask her to marry Walewski, resisted 
the impulse, though it would most certainly have comforted 
her eee and led her towards recovery. 

Of all those who attended Marie during her illness, there 
was only one who could stay with her for any length of 
time without driving her to frenzy. This was Elzbieta 
Abramowicz. She alone could talk to her freely about her 
ailments and the medicines she had to take. But as to the 
others, Marie could not endure them. She seemed to 
dislike everyone, and exhibited a haunting fear which even 
the physicians could not account for. 

Elzbieta was six years older than Marie, but she was her 
only intimate friend. Their friendship dated from the 
time when Marie had helped to nurse Elzbieta’s first 
husband? during his fatal illness. Later, the two girls had 
been more closely drawn together by their burning attach- 
ment to their country’s cause, and by what had happened 
since the return of the Abramowiczs from Paris. While, 
during the five months of her second marriage, Elzbieta 
had committed no sin other than that of being admired 

1Pan Cichocki. 
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for her intelligence and beauty, the senseless jealousy of 
het wealthy husband had blinded him to the harmlessness 
of a pastime that soothed her natural craving for flattery 
and compliment. He had incessantly rep: ed her with 
“ her disgraceful misconduct,” until her affection gave place 
to contempt, and she saw him to be the mean-spirited 
creature he was. Though without any money of her own, 
she had realized that she could neither alter this nor endure 
it, and, with the full approval of Marie, she had abandoned 
him. From that time, the two friends were ins ble. 

Some strange blend of ancestry had given Elzbieta an 
olive complexion, blue-black hair, eyes now datk and 
piercing, now wide and innocent, an aristocratic nose with 
the faintest trace of a curve, and a tall, splendid figure. 
At the same time, her mixed blood had not prevented her 
from being as sublimely indifferent to danger and tragedy 
as she was interested in the uncontrolled pursuit of pleasure. 
However, and this, perhaps, was the secret of their lastin; 
friendship, each retained her own principles, ideas a 
mode of living, although they freely argued about them. 
The likes and dislikes of the one did not affect the likes and 
dislikes of the other, however much they differed. And if 
Elzbieta’s more mature experience made itself felt in some 
things, others were completely in the hands of Marie. 

It was through this good friend’s careful nursing that 
what was first pronounced to be meningitis, and was later 
vaguely termed a nervous breakdown, did not develop 
into something worse, or even fatal. 

Marie’s malady, gtave yet mysterious in its origin, 
abated for no apparent reason, but her convalescence 
promised to be long drawn out. Her doctors, dubious about 
a complete cute, were unanimous at least in prescribing 
as ufgent an immediate change to a milder climate. But 
where was the money to come from? From Walewski, 

and silent since his proposal of martiage? From 
Madame de Vauban? That was out of the question, 
especially since Pani Laczynska had ordered Marie to 
stop her visits, which were becoming too frequent in her 
opinion. From Elzbieta Abramowicz, who had left her 
husband, and had not a ducat? The question tortured 
Pani Laczynska and, when her daughter was able to leave 
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her bed, and showed signs of regaining her strength, in 
despair she presented the problem to her. 

“My dear child,” she said, with some return of her old 
composure, “ the only thing that will definitely cure you 
is a change to a warmer climate. In fact, the doctors order 
it, but Iam faced with the difficulty of finding money. 
Frankly, I do not know where to get it.” 

This did not surprise Marie. 

“ Don’t worry dear,” she answered unhesitatingly. “I 
shall remain here and not be the worse for it.” 

“ But, darling, we must obey the doctors’ instructions 
her mother insisted. 

“You have no money,” said Marie, “and I have none 
either, and,” she added, with a touch of humour, “ these 
weighty problems tire me!” 

“T know that I ought to borrow,” continued Pani 
Laczynska, “ but unfortunately no banker would give me a 
loan and we have nothing left to mortgage. I could not 
accept anything from Madame de Vauban. As for Elzbieta, 
she is no richer than we are . . .” 

“ Listen, Mother,” interposed Marie, “I shall not go! 
You have enough worty as it is; the boy’s school fees 
have probably not been paid, have they? Then there is, no 
doubt, the interest on the mortgages, and, I suppose, 
many other...” 

“Tut! Tut!” said Pani Laczynska, “ what rubbish ! 
What are all these matters compated to your health? You 
should have a better opinion of your mother, my child!” 

“My mother!... Yes!” cried Marie bitterly, unable to 
control the thoughts that had been surging within her. 
“T know what you, what all of you, are planning. Before 
this there was no one to help you; but now there is some 
one who can wipe out all our debts, repair the house and 
pay for everything else, including my trip south, if—oh 
yes! I know the whole story—if only Marie would marry 
him. See to what low scheming an honourable family is 
reduced |” 

Pani Laczynska’s face flushed. “I perceive that the 
remarks of Madame de Vauban, who has scant right to 
make them if what is said of her is true, have produced 
heit effect upon you,” she exclaimed in a voice trembling 
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with indignation, “Low scheming! . . . Honourable 
family! My daughter, when one has, like Madame de 
Vauban, an income so large, or such resources to draw 
upon, that wars and revolutions scarcely cause inconveni- 
ence, it is easy indeed to remain ‘ honourable,’ as well as to 
pass severe judgment upon others. But what did my father 
leave me? Good advice and a paltry inheritance. What 
did your father leave me? An honoutable record to main- 
tain, the elder children brought up like millionaires, and 
his wish that I bring up the younger in the same way. Of 
money not a vestige. Well, girl, as you force me to speak 
to the point, you have the choice between the honourable 
record and the low scheming. If you decide in favour 
of the first, it means your brother’s retirement from the 
army, and Kiernozia’s sale for the benefit of our creditors 
...and then what will the boys do, who are fit for nothing 
but farming ? It means that your sister will have to give up 
her studies, and end by becoming a domestic servant... or 
worse, Then your beloved ‘ honourable record ’ will not be 
genie you may be very sure. But, with what you 

low scheming, Kiernozia will resume its former 
splendour; Teodor will be able to pursue his ambitions, 
aided by Walewski, who is still influential and is mentioned 
for an important post; and your sister and brothers will 
have their future assured. You will have, too, the satis- 
faction of knowing that, thanks to yourself, the Laczynskis 
will remain, in the eyes of persons of distinction, an 
unquestionably ‘ honourable’ family !” 

“ Very well, Mother, Ill be his wife,” said Marie with 
a sob. 

With these words, she fell back fainting into her chair. 
Pani Laczynska, alarmed at the pallor of her daughter’s 
face, hurried to her side, calling loudly for Marysia. 
Together they carried her to bed and succeeded in restoring 
her to consciousness. Soon she fell into a healthy slumber 
and the two women, standing near her, conversed in a low 
voice. Without regard for the Passage of time, they whis- 
peted to each other across the bed. The mistress, on whom 
the burden of such 2 heavy responsibility lay, spoke rapidly 
of a great many things, her gestures sometimes of 
energy, sometimes indicative of absolute helplessness. 
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Often they pointed to the bed. Marysia, the servant, more 
a part of the family than if she had been a blood-relation, 
nodded her head repeatedly in acquiescence, while she 
mechanically raised the corner of her apron to her eyes. 
After dinner, Pani Laczynska called the carriage. “To 
Count Walewski’s !” she commanded. 


In Poland the month of February 1805 saw, at the manor 
of Kiernozia, a sick, tired, weak little bride, bereft of 
feenlig, and a happy, if senile, gentleman, drunk with self- 
satisfaction, united in holy matrimony. 

Among the dutiful congratulations offered to the pomp- 
ous old fellow were two that rang false : Elzbieta Abramo- 
wicz’s handshake, with the sob that she tried to restrain, and 
Madame de Vauban’s formal compliments that closed with 
“Pray God, my friend, that your marriage does not bring 
unhappiness to you both |” 


In France the month of February 1805 saw Teodor 
Laczynski preparing to continue a delightful sojourn which, 
owing to the state of peace and the kindness of the govern- 
ment, was the lot of many Poles in the service of that 
country. Pani Laczynska had not forgotten the part he had 
played in strengthening her decision. One day he received 
a package containing all the bills and notes, duly marked 
“paid,” which, for years, had slept in the drawers of 
Kiernozia. The letter enclosed gave no explanations. It 
only said: “ We all deplore your absence at such a time, 
my beloved son. Marie and dear Count Walewski were 
married this morning in our chapel, and for many reasons, 
it has been impossible to delay the wedding for you to be 
present. Marie is fairly well, but we hope the climate of 
Italy will completely restore her to health once more . . .” 


CHAPTER Vi 


ELZBIETA to MARIE 
(on the day preceding Marie's wedding) 


< ARIE, dear, I shall find a way to give 
you this note, because what it contains, I 
dare not say to you. Read it, I beg of you. 
Tt requires no answer. 

Dearest, the man you are going to marry will give 
you much, and, at the same time, deprive you of 
much, and some day I am afraid you will look else- 
whete for what you will not have found with him. 
Besides, we married women ate, when pretty, so 
exposed and tempted! To see you fall into the 
licentious ways of some of them, unhappy with their 
husband and yet in need of love, woul break my 
heart! Soul is not the only oie page of our being. 
Marie, matter forms part of it also, and flesh calls to 
flesh, You ate not, I know, too young to understand 
something of this, . . . Soon, Marie, your body will 
ery for another’s, or, if I have to be less subtle, your 
youth for the youth of another. Do not taste man’s 
attraction in the arms of that fool, who must have lost 
all his common sense. 

For months you have had the secret intention 
of marrying, and, in your unhappy circumstances 
I have encouraged it; but the present marriage 
is not a solution. Come back to your senses and do 
not go through with it. I am ready to help you. 
Even if you have to do something irrevocable to 
escape from this, do it. Listen, Marie, I know two 
young men who love you in silence. Neither of them 
is rich, or has a wonderful position, but they are both 
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fine young men. You can probably guess one of 
them ; the other is even more handsome and worthy. 
Let us leave at once; there is not a moment to delay. 
Then you can meet these two young men and choose 
between them. With one or the other your union 
will be a normal one, you will belong to each other in 
every way. Do you tealize what quietude and satis- 
faction, what enchantment and bliss really mean, what 
these words signify ? 

Iam remaining here, you know. You have only to 
make a sign to me and I will prepare everything 
immediately. I am anxiously waiting. 

Exzunta.” 


ZOUNTESS DE VAUBAN to COUNT WALEWSKI 


“* WARSAW, 
28¢h February, 1805. 
“My DEAR Count, 


You have no doubt reached Rome by now, 
and I hope that the long journey was not too weari- 
some for Marie in her low state of health. Of all the 
places that you might have chosen, Rome is certainly 
the most appropriate. It is full of wonderful sights, 
and one has no time to be lonely. 

I do not know how long you wil] be there, but I 
am enclosing a letter of introduction to a very dis- 
tinguished friend of mine in case you find the weather 

leasant enough to stay. Madame Ja Baronne de 
Staél-Holstein is in Rome gathering material for a 
book on Italy. She will be pleased to see both of 
you and to escort Marie through the Eternal City. 

One word of advice you must allow me, my dear 
friend, and that is to take upon yourself the réle of a 
father, rather than that of a husband. You may well 
be proud to have Marie fora wife, but you must under- 
stand that much of your good fortune is due to the 
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trying circumstances of her family life. Without 
them your wealth could never have replaced love. 

Your tastes, your habits, and, I may even say, since 
I have known you for years, your character, should 
have ptevented you from marrying a girl of Marie’s 
tender years. But it is done. Now, make her happy 
by heeding my counsel; you will thank me for it 
later. 

Forgive me for what may appear presumptuous, 
and remember that it is prompted by my sincere 
interest in you both. Pray give my kisses to your 
dear wife, and believe me your sincerely devoted, 


BARBENTANE VAUBAN.” 


COUNT WALEWSKI ro PANI LACZYNSKA 


“ RoE, 
Tuesday. 
“Dear Pant, 


I have lost count of time! I am happy—the 
happiest man that ever lived—and I owe it all to you. 
Never will I forget the memorable day on which I was 
received into your family and honoured with the 
hand of your wonderful daughter! Since then I 
have ceased to look into the past; and the future 
exists only for the fulfilment of my vow to Marie. 

Dear Marie! Until a few days ago she was 
neither talkative nor gay, but since meeting 2 most 
charming and sympathetic lady, the Baroness de Staél- 
Holstein, she has changed completely. She often 
goes with the Baroness to visit places of interest. 
Sometimes she does not return until late in the 
evening, which is hardly the thing to do on a honey- 
moon, but, since she is in excellent company, I raise 
no objection. 

We had intended to visit other parts of Italy, 
farther south, because we were told that the nights in 
Rome were unhealthy at this season, but Marie has 
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no desire to leave. And, since the doctor who visits 
her every morning is pleased with her rapid progress, 
I see no reason for going against her wishes. 

My brother-in-law, Bietzinski, has brought his 
diplomatic mission to a satisfactory close, and is 
leaving Rome this week. Jablonowski, who is also 
here for a short vacation, is remaining in Italy per- 
manently with the French Army of Occupation. As 
soon as he is established in his new headquarters his 
wife will join him, so he told me yesterday. 

Just now we are impatiently waiting for an 
audience with his Holiness. ‘This ought to please 
Marie. 

Needless to say, we are both observing Lent, 
although J have not allowed Marie to deny herself 
too much. 

I kiss your hand, droga Pani, and thank you 
again for the happiness you have bestowed upon me. 

Your grateful friend, 
WALEWSKI.” 


MARIE to ELZBIETA 


“ 8% May. 

“* DEAREST ELZUNIA, 

What must you think of me? How could I 
keep you so long without a single word from me? 
Iam quite ashamed of myself. But you must remem- 
ber how much there is here tnat I simply must see— 
and the days are so short. At last, however, it is 
raining, so I can be lazy with a good conscience, and 
coon but write, write, write till my hand is 
th \. 

Eleunia, I miss you. You know that, do you 
not? Last night I destroyed the letter you gave me. 
But first I read it again, and it sounded so different. 
I think I had really just begun to understand it. 
(That must be why I tote it oe) My dear, you are 
very wise. But there is no need for you to worry about 
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me any more, for 1am quite happy. Atanase is good 
and kind. Everybody told me so; and itis true. So 
I must try to make him 2 good and faithful wife. 

Yesterday we dined together. He was so 
pleased. You see, I have been neglecting him lately. 
After dinner I wrote to Mother, and when I had 
finished he surprised me by asking if he might read 
the letter. I passed it to him, and he read it quickly, 
as if ashamed. ‘It is nice to love one’s parents,’ was 
all he said; and I was glad I had told Mother how 
happy I was. 

en he talked about Ascension Day, which is 
to-morrow (Feast Days in Rome are most magnificent), 
and spoke very nicely about the influence of religion 
on mankind. And shen, my dear, I heard for the first 
time that he had paid the debts of my whole family ! 
Can you imagine my embarrassment? But he broke 
it so tactfully that I forgave him. He had promised 
Mother not to tell me—ever—and he did. I think 
husbands should always be frank with their wives. 
Don’t you ? 

We never used to talk of husbands, you and I, 
That seems strange, for you must have known so 
much. Tell me, Elzunia, do women ever matty 
their ‘dreams’? And does the ‘dream’ last, or 
does it fade, and leave in its place only disillusion- 
ment. Perhaps, after all, the safest way is to be 
sensible about such things. I wonder . . . 

Now I must stop talking nonsense and tell 
you about Rome and its festivals. Nowhere in the 
world is Holy Week so grand, Every church shows 
its reliquaries, and some of them are very fine. Those 
at San Lorenzo ate the most highly revered. I went 
there on the third Sunday in Lent when they were 
holding the Carnavalletto dle Donne. My dear, what a 
sight! You should have seen the crowds! But it 
was more like a fair than a pilgrimage, for there were 
thousands and thousands of women. They wore 
dresses of the brightest colours, and, though they may 
have been trying to appear solemn and devout, the 
strain of holting their tongues for long was too great 
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—and they all fell to chattering. I think I was a little 
shocked. 

On Palm Sunday I saw the Pope bless the 
Palms, and distribute them. Then on Ash Wednesday 
I went to the Sistine Chapel to hear the Miserete. The 
ceiling took my breath away, but I soon forgot all 
about it when the choir began to sing. These Italians 
have the most glorious voices, and the way they 
rendered the version by Gregorio Allegri affected me 
deeply. Do you know that until recently the work 
could only be heard in St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 
There was some injunction against transcribing it, 
under pain of excommunication. But Mozart was 
not afraid. He did it; and others followed suit. So 
it is thanks to him that you may hear it now in Warsaw 
of Vienna; but only if you take the trouble to go to 
church! Probably you would prefer Palestrina’s 
music. It is fascinating, but I cannot describe it, 
except by saying that it always brings to my mind a 
picture of dear Professor Kurczynski, with his foppish 
manner, when he used to play snatches of church 
music for me at the convent, as a rewatd for being the 
best dancer in his class. Do you remember his elegant 
clothes ? 

Ihave not told you one half the splendour and 
pageantry of that week, but you must be getting 
weaty of the recital already; as, perhaps, I grew a 
little weary of the reality—or bewildered. One can 
hardly help contrasting the simplicity of Christ with 
the majesty of His Vicar; the dark and barren cata- 
combs of the early Christians with the gilded basilicas 
of Rome. 

So enough of these marvels! . . . sirabilia 
urbis Romae, as deat Batoness de Staél calls them. 
(If only you could hear the eloquent descriptions of 
this talented authoress!) Still, I feel I ought to make 
some mention of the Palazzo Colonna, which was 
built by Martino (imagine, one of my husband’s 
Colonnas !) who was Pope in 1417. It is not very 
impressive outside, but there are three long galleries 
filled with paintings by such men as Botticelli, 
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Veronese, Nicolas Poussin, and Van Dyck. There are 
a lot of family portraits, too. I have looked at them 
catefully, but not one seems to resemble Atanase in 
the least. 

The season is almost at an end, so I expect we 
shall be back in Poland. But I cannot be sure. We 
travel about Italy first, for the warm climate seems to 
be doing me good. My health is improving every 
day, though J am still far from strong. However, the 
doctor says that when my bottles of medicine and 
tonic ate finished I need not get any more. His 
prescription is plenty of exercise, plenty of fresh air, 
and plenty of the food I like. He is a most sensible 
man, as you can see. 

Well, my dear, please write me immediately— 
a long letter. Tell me about yourself, and about my 
dear Poland. I want to know everything. Are you 
going to Madame de Vauban as companion? Is there 
ene wecan do? You know how glad we should 
be to help, if you would allow us. Towe you so much 
for all your kindness, My deat, how I am longing to 
see you again ! 

Yours ever, dearest Elzunia, 


Marie. 
Happy ?” 


PART TWO 
NAPOLEON 


CHAPTER I 


N November 1806, Napoleon was Lie aoa to 
[ complete the dismemberment of the thi coalition 

of his foes by crushing Russia. Prussia, defeated at 
Jena on October 14th, had by now abandoned the fight 
and risked her fate at Napoleon's hands, although, in hope 
of Russia’s success, she did not ask for peace. Her king, 
Frederick William, was fully conscious that the man who, 
after Austetlitz, compelled Francis of Austria to put an 
end to the thousand-year-old Roman Empire, could 
easily take his crown from him. 

Austria, Prussia, Russia . . . three powers who, extend- 
ing their despotism beyond their own borders, had shared 
Poland among them. Napoleon, made ruler of France for 
having victoriously defended her freedom, and known for 
his sympathy for the oppressed. Would he now help 
Poland to regain her liberty? Would he restore to this 
people its ancient sovereignty? It was, indeed, difficult 
to foretell. Few factors made this hope likely of realization, 
while many were adverse. For, although Napoleon con- 
sidered Poland’s forced partition unjust, and although it 
was clearly in his interest to restrict his enemies’ frontiers 
and utilize the strategic position of that country, it might 
nevertheless be imprudent for him to proclaim her com- 
plete independence. 

For example, now that Prussia and Austria were on the 
point of suing for peace, and it would only require one or, 
at most, two more defeats to bring Russia to her knees, it 
might be neither wise nor desirable to destroy in one day 
the result of the long efforts of these countries to subdue 
Poland. Erstwhile enemies often became excellent allies, 
and alliances were never far from Naploeon’s thoughts. 

Then there was the undeniable discord amongst the Poles 
themselves. One group, under powerful leadership, urged 
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absolute submission to Russia. Russia, they argued, must 
of necessity become an i ent mistress for fear that 
Napoleon might annex Pol to his other vassal states. 
Another group, equally well directed, advocated loyalty 
to Prussia as the sole means of salvation. Here the motive 
was obviously personal gain. Still another faction, in- 
cluding Polish genetals, was at that moment serving in 
Napoleon’s armies, which did not by any means imply 
that there was union among them. 

Furthermore, to Napoleon’s surprise, the clergy did all 
that they could to dampen enthusiasm for the French— 
sons of the Revolution—and even for himself, the man who 
had re-established the Church in France in the face of 
enotmous obstacles. 

Then again, the French troops stationed in the country 
found the climate abominable. Poland’s winter, seldom 
pleasant, was in that year 1806 most distressing, and a 
series of frosts and thaws had turned the ground into a sea 
of mud up to the knees. Artillery transportation was 
practically impossible, supplies were irregular, and life in 
general was insufferable. The grognards spoke their disgust 
openly: “‘Is this what the Poles have the impudence to 
call a2 country?” Napoleon told them not to be fools. 
“You will retum to France,” he said, “ not only victors, 
but explorers. You have discovered a fifth element—mud!” 

A last, but major consideration was that France, after 
being at wat continuously for almost eighteen years, 
desited peace ; as, too, did Napoleon. And well he might. 
He had amassed laurels innumerable, was the greatest 
monarch on earth, and his people were demanding his 
presence in the capital of the empire he had created. 

Yet, unconscious of this le of watring motives, the 
fo mass of the population of Poland in its agony prayed 

jopefully for delivery at the hands of Napoleon Thus, 
once more in this country’s history internal dissensions 
raised a fresh obstacle in her path to freedom. For, while a 
victorious tuler might be expected to give his subjects the 
benefits of his success, to attempt to do so to a people 
not only unrelated to his own, but, in part, actually 
hostile to it, would be to lay himself open to the gravest 
misconception. 





NAPOLEON IN 1807 
From a drawing by Pierre Magnin, 
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On the whole the weight of argument was against 
immediate intercession for Poland, and so, to wad the 
Poles an otherwise inevitable disappointment, Napoleon 
determined to promise nothing in his negotiations with 
their representatives. Therefore, despite the overwhelmin, 
enthusiasm, and the many offers to submit to France aad 
to accept a French king, the various deputations and 
committees that welcomed General Michaud on November 
27th, Prince Murat on the 28th, and Marshal Davout 
on the 2gth, were each informed that the Emperor sym- 
pathized with Poland, that he was disposed to recognize 
and appreciate all efforts to support him and his army, 
but that the people must not rely exclusively on foreign 
succour. “It is only by rising united, and resolved to 
sacrifice everything, that you can ever hope to free your 
country.” 

Napoleon reached Posen on November 25th. Within 
the next few days dispatches reporting Saget dissensions 
in Warsaw decided him to remain. His presence was 
valuable, and the ease with which he cleared the Prussians 
out of the district won him universal admiration. He 
none the less deemed it prudent to send Joseph Wybicki, 
a zealous patriot and a very able politician, who wa; 
thoroughly devoted to him, to Warsaw, to impress pos 
the leaders in the capital that they must work in hatmony. 
Independence was not to be expected immediately, but it 
might be achieved by hard work and by subordinating 
their own interests to those of their country. 

The message gave keen disappointment, but the Walew- 
skis and several of their neighbours determined not only to 
follow Wybicki’s advice, but to undertake the greater task 
of bringing Napoleon himself to Warsaw. Once there, they 
hoped that his organizing genius would convince all their 
are ieee that the best plan was to submit unreservedly 
to him. 

Nearly two years had passed since Marie’s marriage, and 
her only child, Antoine, was a sickly, weak little baby, 
monopolized by a tribe of elderly Walewski women who 
had taken jealous possession of him, so that he was almost 
a stranger to his mother. One aim in life remained 
to her . . . Poland’s liberation. Together with Princess 
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Jablonowska, Countess Bierzinska, Countess Skarbek (a 
near neighbour), Elzbieta Abramowicz, and her sister-in- 
law Hetaiee Walewska, she formed an organization for 
the purpose of spreading propaganda. Marysia and several 
poe joined it. It had long been the custom in Poland 
‘or ladies of high rank to mingle in State affairs—which was 
perhaps what led Napoleon to declare once that “ in Poland 
the men signify nothing and the women everything ”’—so 
that there was little extraordinary about this undertaking 
except the manner of its execution. From ten in the morning 
until late at night they worked, going from chateau to 
ptesbytery, from farm-house to log-cabin, snatching hasty 
meals where they could, and returning to Warsaw only to 
sleep—or perhaps to Walewice if nightfall found it near. 


CHAPTER II 


Walewski’s French major-domo, on setting the 

luncheon-table, added another cover for Elzbieta 
Abramowicz. All the members of the family were there 
except the Count, whose absence was rematkable. He was a 
man of fixed habits and to him the meal-hour was sacred. 
But it was not until the second arm-chair from the fire- 
side (the first, he was wont to say, bumed but did not 
warm) had stood empty for several minutes after the others 
were seated, that consternation seized them. 

“Does anyone know where Atanase can be?” asked 
Hedwige Walewska nervously. 

They exchanged mute glances of dismay, but no 
one ventured to answer aloud. What could have 
happened to the Count? Only an accident would have 
me him from lunch! and a man of his age could so 
easily... 

ne We shall wait until my husband retums,” said Marie 
to the major-domo, and even the extreme dignity of the 
well-trained servant, as he stood stiffly at attention, could 
not conceal the fact that he, too, was worried. 

“Clermont, when did my uncle leave this moming ?” 
asked Countess Bierzinska. 

“Did he take a gun ? ” demanded Princess Jablonowska. 

* Did anyone call on Count Walewski this morning ?” 
asked Marie, in her turn. 

The three questions were fired in rapid succession 
at be motionless major-domo, who replied to each 

ravely. 
on Hs Excellency had his biedka harnessed at nine o’clock 
and left with the groom,” he ined. “ He took no gun. 
Nobody came to see His we 
“ Well,” said Marie, “I don’t think we had better wait 
7 


O: December 18th, at 11.30 in the morning, the 
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after all, as we have an important engagement at two 
o'clock quite a distance from here. Bec, he will most 
likely be home before we leave.” 

“You're tight, Marie,” agreed Hedwige, “he will 
probably be here in a moment.” 

Lunch was started silently. Clermont standing before 
the big white stove, 2 model of Saxon porcelain craft, 
-watmed the dishes on its marble shelf while he supervised 
the service. The two footmen, in their high red boots and 
Walewski livery, passed the zakonski2 service was 
faultless, and the meal typical of a “court” (as the rich 
Polish nobles called their houses) where good taste and 
studied comfort testified to the number of times its master 
had been the guest of kings. This was one of the few things 
which had given Marie any real satisfaction since her 
marriage. 

Suddenly, as the fragrance of a chicken pilaf was filling 
the air, a stamping of feet was heard outside, and a moment 
later Count Walewski appeated at the door of the dining- 
room. 

A sigh of relief greeted his arrival. Discreetly the major- 
domo beckoned to his footmen and withdrew. 

“I’m sorry to be so late,” said the Count. ‘I was detained 
by some unexpected business. .. . You did sight not to 
wait.... How ate youall?” 

“ Very well, thank you, very well. ...” 

And the meal continued as silently as before. Walewski 
tefused the zakonski, saying he would take whatever came 
next. He drank the ceremonial glass of vodka, and, when 
the chicken had been served, swallowed two more, quickly, 
one after the other—a thing he had not done since his 
wedding-day. When the servant pouted the tokay, he 
scolded him for not filling it to the brim. Finally, and 
this was more unbelievable still, after dessert he tose from 
the table without making the sign of the cross, and moved 
to the drawing-room ahead of them all without offering 
his arm to his sister. 

Something must surely have happened to upset him so. 
Tt was easier to explain his absence from lunch than this 
distracted behaviour now. 

1 Polish relishes. 
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Coffee was setved and removed. Then, without pre- 
liminary, Count Walewski announced : 

“ Napoleon will arrive from Golymin during the night.” 

A thunderbolt falling into the room could not have 

roduced 2 greater sensation. With one accord the five 
dies jumped up and crowded round Walewski, gazing at 
him with wide and anxious eyes. 

“ Did you say during the night, Atanase ? ” Marie asked 
breathlessly. 

“Yes,” answered Walewski. “I was driving along Ujaz- 
dowska! this morning when I met Wybicki. He told me 
confidentially that the Emperor was expected to-night, 
but that, since he is not yet satisfied with conditions here, 
he wants no demonstration when he arrives. The Emperor 
has found it necessary to install a Provisional Government 
at Warsaw. Thank God, there is material enough for that. 
Your work has not been in vain, Marie. Two weeks ago, 
he could not have found enough of our leading citizens to 
play a game of cards with!” 

“Have the members been chosen?” Marie asked 
excitedly. 


“ Who ate they?” 

“ Well, first, Prince Poniatowski for the War Portfolio. 
I visited him immediately after leaving Wybicki. He is 
now sincerely attached to Napoleon. Though many will 
object to his appointment, in my opinion the army could 
not have a better chief. Next to him comes Dzialynski. 
Never, since he first saw Napoleon in Berlin, has he stopped 
praising him. Then Malachowski, Potocki ...” 

“‘ Which Potocki?” demanded Marie, imperiously. 

“ Alexandre Potocki.” 

“Why not Stanislas? He has been brought over.” 

“Tm telling you what I was told, Marie, not what I 
would do. Wybicki himself has been chosen for the Interior, 
a very good choice indeed.” 

“But...” Marie hesitated, “ but you ?” 

“ He didn’t mention me. Besides, I don’t think I would 
have accepted, I...1...” 

“T, what?” 


2 One of the principal thoroughfares of Warsaw. 
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“I am too old, my dear,’ Walewski confessed, in a 
tired voice. 

“Then there will be no Walewski working with 
Napoleon?” she demanded angrily, with an impatient 
stamp of her foot. 

“ Maybe as chamberlain,” suggested Hedwige. “ They 
know that you were the late king’s chamberlain, 
Atanase.” 

“ Gutakowski will be chamberlain,” Walewski answered 
in the same weary tone. 

Marie shrugged her shoulders. Not even as chamber- 
lain! She had been urged to marry this man because he 
was this... and would be #éat . . . and now, when the 
Polish aristocracy were sacrificing their own interests as 
the price to be paid for the liberation of their country, 
one of the family which was hers by this unhappy marriage 
would be in a place of privilege or responsibility. 

But, when her momentary anger passed and her gentleness 
and kindness of heart asserted themselves, Marie felt sorry 
for these thoughts. She was wrong. It was pity rather 
than disdain that she should feel. et all he loved her. 
He had always been so good to her. It had cost him a 
large sum of money to re-establish her family, and he was 
still doing a great deal for them. He had even taken the 
trouble to make the acquaintance of her brother’s superior 
officers so as to be able to forward his promotion. In 
short, he had kept all his promises. Could one ask mote? 
She, on her side, had also fulfilled her obligations and had 
not complained. But he was an old man now, and he 
was suffering. His family and personal pride had been 
wounded by his total exclusion from the Provisional 
Government. Yet, was it an injustice? His opinions had 
often been respectfully considered, and his advice frequently 
sought when important decisions had to be made. Why, 
this very morning Wybicki had given him this highly 
confidential information. Then she saw how hard it must 
be for him not to be among the chosen when at last the 
time had come to reap the fruits of his work. 

“Go and test, dear,” she said affectionately to her 
husband, taking his hand in hers, “ you look tired. To- 
mottow your friends will need your advice on their report 
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to Napoleon, and on the organization of the new 
Government.” 

He rose heavily and followed her. In his eyes she read 
his thanks for the sympathy and encouregement of those 
words. As she closed the door behind them Marie could 
heat the hum of voices as the others discussed the news. 
She smiled a little bitterly. 

When she returned to the drawing-room, a flood of 
questions greeted her. 

“Our aernoon’s business is no longer necessary,” she 
told them quietly, “the Emperor’s coming may alter all 
our plans. It is better to wait and see what happens before 
we make any new decision. In the meantime, I, for one, 
shall take this opportunity to attend to a number of things 
which I have been forced to neglect during the past few 
weeks.” 

“ Doyou need me, Marie?” asked Elzbieta Abramowicz. 
She had caught an almost imperceptible signal. 

“Yes, I have a short call to make, and if you ate free, 
Elzunia dear, I should like to have you with me.” 

“ Of course, I'll go with you,” returned the other eagerly, 
for she saw from Marie’s attitude that she had something 
special to tell her. Elzbieta Abramowicz had been Marie’s 
confidante since the days when she had nursed her through 
her illness. She had become to Marie what she needed 
most of all—a real friend, with whom she could share her 
innermost thoughts, and on whose sympathy she could 
depend. 

Marie had suffered. Het marriage to Walewski had not 
brought to her what it had brought to her family. Ever 
since, she had been bound by rigid social conventions to 
a life that had become increasin ty distasteful. Searching 
for consolation in her misery she had at first turned to 
religion. But she had found no comfort there, either in its 
spiritual powers or in its ministers: strength in misfortune, 
and resignation, she already had. Now, two things absorbed 
her, and for them she was prepated to make any sacrifice : 
first, this dear land, whose monuments of a glorious past 
seemed now to be symbols of an ironical fate ; and, second, 
her inseparable friend Elzbieta, who, being determined, 
since the failure of her matriage with Pan Abramowicz, to 
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live her life free from convention and to love when and 
where she pleased, had agreed to become a well-paid com- 

anion to Madame de Vauban. But the events that followed 

fapoleon’s arrival in Poland, and on which the fate of 
the unhappy country hung, had made a deep change in 
this susceptible woman. There were no more pete 4 
smiles to the men, no more of those brief trips whi 
deceived no one. Like the Countess Walewksa, Elzbieta 
Abramowicz had been transformed into a heroine prepared 
to meet anything, even death, for her fatherland. 

After Marie’s sister-in-law and nieces had departed, the 
two friends held a conference, and the gravity of their faces 
indicated its importance. When it was finished, evidently 
to their mutual satisfaction, they stood up, looked each 
other in the eyes, and clasped hands as men do. This was 
no time for kisses, for it was not a woman’s task that had 
been under discussion. 


CHAPTER III 


APOLEON stayed, almost incognito, in Warsaw 
N from the 19th to the 2znd of December. Before 

the Provisional Government could be Properly 
organized, the Russian troops in the neighbourhood had 
to be dispersed, and he himself undertook to reconnoitre 
the district north of the capital, Four victories in rapid 
succession utterly routed the Russians and allowed him to 
establish his army in winter quarters. Marshals Lannes, 
Davout, Augeteau, Soult, Ney and Bemadotte, who were 
the heads of the different army corps, were instructed to 
take up ar a points rd concentration in case the 
enemy should suddenly appear in force. Thus secure 
against any possibility of a combined Russian and Prussian 
attack, Napoleon sent word, on December 31st, that he 
would re-enter Watsaw the following morning and that 
he would permit the country’s representatives to “ wish 
him a Happy New Year.” 

That night in the capital no one slept. Criers, preceded 

drum and trumpet, spread the news throughout the 
city. Proclamations were issued and posted up in the 
streets. Anything that was blue, white and red served as 
a French flag, and from every conservatory the flowers 
were gathered to be twined into huge wreaths and garlands. 
Old and young alike worked to build triumphal arches on 
which they painted in blazing colours the words “ Au 
Libérateur de Ja Pologne.” 

Meanwhile others were planning to welcome Napoleon 
in a different manner. Twelve long days Marie Walewska 
and Elzbieta Abramowicz had waited for the opportunty 
to bring to Napoleon, not a demonstration, not compliment 
or flattery, but an expression of the “heart ” of the country. 
It must not be official, they , for the official gives 
an impression of preparation or formality. It must be some 
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act conceived spontaneously, then accomplished anony- 
mously and simply, without trace of personal interest, and 
unhampered by feminine convention. More than the 
shouting of crowds, more than any token of submission, 
Marie intended this gesture to convey the true sentiments 
of her countrymen, and to spur the Emperor on to release 
them from the yoke of oppression. 

So it was not only in the capital that folk were wakeful 
that night. In Walewice there lay at least two women, too 
excited to sleep, who welcomed the coming of the first grey 
light so that they might rise with decency and put an end 
to the suspense. They had great work to do which they 
longed to be at. Dressing hurriedly, they stole from the 
house and made their way to the cottage of a peasant whose 
delapidated bitdka they had secretly arranged to use so 
that no clue to their identity might remain. All was in 
teadiness there. They climbed in ; Elzbieta took the reins, 
and, a moment later, they were jogging along a muddy 
toad as fast as the aged horse would trot. Short though it 
was the drive seemed interminable, but at last, towards 
nine o’clock, as they drew neat the village of Bronie, sounds 
of distant shouting and the sight of a number of cavalrymen 
told them they had not much further to go. They jumped 
to the ground, tied the horse to a tree by the roadside, 
and ran in the direction of the noise. They had arrived 
just in time, for at that moment the imperial coach was on 
the point of leaving the relay-post; the horses had been 
changed and the postilions were mounting. 

Seated in the darkest corner of the carriage, and accom- 
panied only by Duroc, Grand Marshal of the Palace and 
one of his dearest friends, Napoleon was impatiently 
awaiting the start. He was paying no attention whatever, 
not even to the extent of an official smile, to the wild 
excitement taging about him. Not a nod to the dense 
ctowd madly shouting “Vive l’Empereur|!” “ Vive 
VEmpereur d’Occident !”” No salute for the Polish national 
anthem, or the brilliant delegation from the Polish army. 
Yet these men were attached to his own forces, wore the 
French cockade, and bore on their epaulets the inscription 
gli somini liberi sono fratelli mute testimony to their 

1 Free men are brethren. 
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acceptance of the principles of the Revolution, of which, 
though an emperor, Napoleon was the symbol. The pomp 
and thunder of popular approval were quite lost on him. 
These matks of admiration had become commonplace and 
dul] in the life of the man who had been the focus of that 
splendour and delirium in Paris, on a certain December 2nd, 
when Pius VII had hastened to France to officiate at his 
coronation. At this moment Napoleon had only one idea 
in mind, to get on with the wearisome journey and reach 
Warsaw as soon as possible. 

Suddenly Duroc’s attention was attracted by something 
that was conspicuous even in that vast crowd. He had been 
gazing abstractedly at the people, at a loss for a topic of 
conversation, when his eyes fell on a sight that brought him 
swiftly to his feet. Marie Walewska, who, in spite of the 
plainness of her costume, still looked a woman of tank, 
was frantically elbowing her way through the mass of burly 
peasants and soldiers. In her wake followed Elzbieta 
Abramowicz. 

“ Monsieur, Monsieur!” Marie cried, catching sight of 
Duroc as he stood up, “ plesse help us!” 

Duroc jumped from the carriage and in an instant had 
brought her before the Emperor, while Elzbieta, less 
excited than her friend, made no effort to follow her. 

“ Sire, behold a lady who has braved the dangers of the 
crowd to teach Your Majesty!” he said with a laugh. 

Tf nothing else, Marie had at least succeeded in drawing 
Napoleon’s attention to what was going on round him. 
He doffed his hat and stared at her with an astonishment 
that he took no pains to conceal. Who could this pretty 
young woman be ? 

“ Mademoiselle,” he 

But Marie inserrupeed without ceremony. Before her 
was the man of whom her husband’s nephew, Prince 
Jablonowski, who had been his comrade in the Milita 
School, had spoken so often as a magician, almost a god, 
as far above the average man as mortal can be; the being 
in whom alone reposed Poland’s chance of freedom. She 
could touch him, so near was he, and, wonder of wonders, 
he was talking to her! No audience had been craved, no 
chamberlain had bidden her wait. They were face to face, 
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the “‘ master of the hour” and she, and now she could tell 
him everything. : 

Thus it was that in a sort of transport, carried away by 
the success of her undertaking, and overwrought by her 
struggle through the mob, Marie, beautiful in her ardour, 
tried to unburden her heart to him. 

“ Welcome, Sire, a thousand times welcome to our land | 
Nothing can describe our sentiments for Your Majesty . . . 
I...1... myself... all Poland is overwhelmed to 
feel your step upon her soil! I wish... I want... I 
. .. Thank you, Sire!” 

Amazed, and strangely touched, Napoleon allowed het 
to speak, though usually he preferred asking questions to 
listening. For the moment he even forgot to ask her her 
name! When the horses statted off he made no move to 
stop the carriage ; instead he gathered up an armful of the 
flowers that filled the seat beside him and threw them 
to Marie. 

“This child is perfectly charming, exquisite, and we 
should have...” he broke off, 2 curious note in his 
voice. 

“The ‘child’ is a woman,” said Duroc drily, “ and 
without a doubt a woman of Warsaw. You will see her 
again, Sire, and before long. You may count upon her—and 
on me,” added the Grand Marshal, and for some moments 
waited to see what comment Napoleon would make about 
the incident. 

But for the rest of the way to Warsaw, in spite of the 
increasing numbers who turned out to cheer, and in spite 
of the fashionable ladies who smiled at him from smart 
equipages, Napoleon did not open his lips. 


CHAPTER IV 


ITH the month of January, 1807, gloomy 
W Warsaw was transformed by a succession of 
entertainments in honour of Napoleon, and 
resumed the gala air it had worn some fifteen years earlier. 
Banquets, festivities, and military reviews, followed one 
another closely and kept the inhabitants in a state of high 
excitement. All over the beflagged city feasting and gaiety 
tevealed the new-born hopes 3 a people. ¢ Emperor 
had come to their rescue. The fot no longer comet 
ot be afraid. For years they had lived in misery and had 
almost forgotten how to laugh and cheer. Now that 
tere was there to protect them, who would dare to 
molest Poland ? 

Prince Joseph Poniatowski, more Austrian than Pole 
by birth and education, though long hostile to Republican 
and Imperial France and generally unpopular among his 
own countrymen, had just rallied to Napoleon and been 
entrusted with an important post. Depraved but intelligent, 
an intriguer but undoubtedly brave, and an opportunist 
yet capable of loyalty and disinterestedness, he realized 
to what good account he could turn his royal blood in a 
country which was striding towards independence, This 
was the country of his forefathers, at one time he had even 
fought for it. But he had forgotten all that in loose living 
and foreign service. The defeat of the three powers 
sharing Poland, and the victor’s entrance into her capital, 
reminded him that he was a Pole, and that he loved this 
Jand and its people. But how could he hold a post for 
which he was found unworthy by those who thought him 
a tencgade for serving Austria, Prussia or Russia, as he had 
done? Above all, how could he rise from it to the place 
his ambition thirsted for ? He had many friends, the masses 
could easily be won over, his intentions were pute, but 
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his enemies had strong arguments against him, and to offset 
these he must have backing. Murat had placed him at the 
head of the War Office but that was not enough; it was 
urgent that he should gain the confidence of the Emperor 
of the French, in whose hands lay Poland’s destiny. Indeed, 
to overcome all obstacles and effectively consecrate 
himself to his country, he must have the Emperor's 
friendship. 

Napoleon had consented to be present at a splendid ball 
Poniatowski planned to give in Es honour, to which all 
the nobility were to be invited. Pod Blacha had been put 
in order for it—at considerable expense, for it was 1a 
small in size—and nothing remained but to set the day. 
Yet the proclamation of the final date was delayed. It was 
not that the nephew of the late King, one-time friend of 
the Tsar and other sovereigns, lacked means to entertain 
a powetful monarch, but Poniatowski wanted to make the 
occasion sensational and unforgettable for Napoleon. He 
had sworn himself to disclose, during the magnificent 
entertainment, the identity of the long-sought, mysterious 
woman of the relay-post. 

Duroc had told how on the toad to Warsaw, on the 
morning of the first of January, Napoleon had been 
welcomed by a beautiful lady whose name he had not learned 
and who had since disappeared. After that meeting, Duroc 
said, the most attractive of Poland’s ladies were common- 
place, and every day His Majesty extolled anew the seductive 
charm of the inconnue. 

A thorough search was promptly instituted, under the 
personal direction of Chief Bielinski. Day and night, men 
watched the toad in the neighbourhood of Bronie, where 
the encounter was said to have taken place. Peasants who 
had acclaimed the Emperor at the relay-post were subjected 
to close examination. The entire district was combed for 
a trace of the two women, and a reward was offered for 
information leading to their discovery. All the hostelries 
were ordered to send in lists of the names of people to whom 
they had supplied horses that day, and the leading shop- 
keepers were questioned as to whether they had sold any 
cheap fur mantles such as the travellers were reported to 
have worn. But all of no avail! 
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Meanwhile the announcement of the ball had been 
deferred from day to day in the expectation of news from 
Bielinski, until it finally began to look as if the detective 
forces of Poland wete beaten. The members of the Pro- 
visional Government, to whom Poniatowski had tashly 
told his idea, were greatly disturbed, and he himself was 
most apologetic, even ashamed, over his failure to produce 
the elusive nymph who had bewitched the Emperor. What 
would the ministers and the Grand Marshal of the Palace 
say of him, of his police, of his secret service ? 

Fortunately, when the Polish administrative body had 
exhausted its resources without success and had finally 
issued orders to recall its searchers, a fully explanatory, 
anonymous message (whose authorship was afterwards 
claimed by Elzbieta Abramowicz) made clear the mystery 
to Chief-of-Police Bielinski. Theit quarry was none other 
than Countess Walewska. 

Poniatowski was overjoyed. He had found the woman 
Napoleon desired. And just the woman for his purposes ! 
For was she not pods to a degree, unhappily married, 
and ignorant of the sordid side of politics ? 

Without losing 2 moment, Poniatowski sent word to 
Duroc that the Thay of the relay-post was known, and 
requested, at the same time, the Emperor’s permission to 
fix the ball for the following night. This was instantly 
given. Messengers throughout the city delivered the 
invitations, while the Prince, forgetful of rank, went in 
person to the Walewski home, where he was at once 
admitted to the Countess and her husband. 

“T have come,” he announced, after the usual greetings, 
“to request the pleasure of your presence at the reception 
for the Emperor to-morrow night.” He looked at Marie 
significantly as though he was saying, “1 know all about 
your adventure, young woman. Won’t you be happy to 
see Napoleon again? You will surely be queen of the 
festival. What an affair!” But he was amazed at Marie’s 
attitude. Instead of the little smile of thanks that he 
expected, her features hardened, and the Prince could 
easily see that she restrained with difficulty an outburst 
of anger. 

Count Walewski’s behaviour, on the other hand, was 
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everything that could be desired. Rubbing his hands with 
glee, he murmured : 

“Tt will give us gteat pleasure, Prince.” 

“J am glad, my dear Count,” Poniatowski replied, 
“that you and your charming wife ate to be included 
among my ts.” 

“Did the Emperor not choose the guests himself?” 

“ Well, the invitations are given in his name, of course, 
but since His Majesty knows but few of our aristocracy, 
I drew up the list myself and submitted it to him for 
approval.” 

Pre But he told you that he knew me, didn’t he?” asked 
the disappointed Count. 

“N...n... Yes, of course!” the Prince lied 
gallantly. 

“I was certain he did,” continued Walewski. ‘ Why, I 
‘went to Paris when he was First Consul, and was introduced 
tohim. He asked me about Poland and my family. I told 
him that we were descended from the Colonnas of Rome, 
and that during the ninth century a direct ancestor of 
mine came to this country to take over an immense fief. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as he was then called, was most 
interested. I explained, too, the origin of our Order of the 
White Eagle... .” 

“The Emperor will undoubtedly be overjoyed to see 
you again,” Poniatowski responded solemnly, “and you, 
too, my dear Countess.” 

“J am not going to the ball,” Marie informed them 
quietly. 

“ What 111” exclaimed Walewski. 

“] say that I shall not attend His Highness’s ball,” she 
repeated firmly. “I beg Your Highness to excuse me. I 
have never felt any inclination to mingle in society and 
have no wish to be presented to the Emperor.” 

“ What is she saying! What is she saying ?” whispered 
Walewski, dumbfounded at this sacrilege. 

“ There is nothing to prevent you from going, Atanase,” 
Marie added, after a short silence. “In Eee. I think it is 
your duty. But as fat as I am concerned, now that my task 
is completed, I do not intend to seek public thanks for what 
I did solely in the interests of my country.” She bowed 
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gtacefully to the Prince and, nodding to her husband, left 
the salon. 

“* What a wife you have, Count!” murmured Poniatow- 
ski, who had been completely disarmed by the innocent 
sincerity of the young Countess’s words. . 

“As pure as an angel,” responded Walewski with 
emotion, “ as noble as the greatest of our heroes!” 

“But why does she refuse to go?” 

“ Well, the dear child is rather timid, Prince . . .” 

“But she knows Napoleon.” 

“ Pardon me, Prince, she does not.” 

“But she has been to see him ? ”” 

“Never . . . when and where could she have met him ?” 
protested Walewski. ‘“ When I went to France it was two 
years before our martiage.” 

There was no doubting the old man’s word. But it was 
equally true that Marie had met Napoleon. The police 
report could not be lying either: The only deduction was 
that she had not told her husband. Yet, if she were merely 
secking an intrigue, this would be just the chance she 
wanted. It was growing clear to the Prince that she had 
spoken the truth and that it was as a devoted daughter of 

oland, and with no selfish motive, that she had executed 
this mission. How shamefully it had been misconstrued : 

Poniatowski was a soldier ; he prized loyalty and courage. 
So now he said nothing of his suspicions and did not 
breathe a word to Walewski of the episode of the relay-post. 
Yet Napoleon now knew who this woman was and he 
would certainly expect to see her at the ball. How, then, was 
the Prince to reconcile his respect and admiration for Marie 
with the Emperor’s wishes ? Was he to guard this woman’s 
honour of to betray her? He teflected an instant, then 
repeated: “ Nevertheless, I am certain that His Majesty 
has seen your wife.” 

“You ate certain?” 

“ Absolutely certain, for this reason: during a dinner at 
which His Majesty sat next to the young Princess Lubo- 
mirska, he remarked that she resembled a Polish lady of 
his acquaintance. Now, whom does the Princess most 
resemble, though she is not quite as beautiful ?” 

“Why, my wife!” Walewski agreed readily. “ There 
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is a strong likeness between the two, although I admit my 
wife is the morc lovely.” 

“The Emperor may very well have seen Countess 
Walewska without her being aware of it.” 

“Oh! it is nut impossible,” said Walewski, whose 
brain was becoming fatigued. 

“In any case, the fact remains that your names are both 
on the list submitied to His Majesty and I hardly see how 
you could be there without your charming wife.” 

“I£ such is the case, she must be present,” Walewski 
agreed. 

* She said she wouldn’t,” Poniatowski continued ; “ it 
will be unfortunate if you cannot persuade her.” He 
hesitated ;_ then proceeded with some disregard for the 
truth. “ The Emperor has expressed his appreciation for 
the part she played in winning the support of the people, 
and she may be able to sway him to our side. Strictly 
speaking, after all, eur position as Polish officials lowers our 
own importance in the eyes of the Emperor, at least for the 
present. We cannot easily interview His Majesty. But 
where we fail to go and what we cannot accomplish might 
be less difficult for the wife of Atanase Walewski.” 

“Must you po?” asked Walewski, as the Prince, 
satistied that he had gained his point, rose 10 leave. 

“ Thave many calls to make, my dear Count. To-morrow 
is an important day... . ‘Then I can depend on you 
both?” 

“T promise you, Prince, we shall be among the guests.” 


“T'm tired, please let me alone!” Marie called when 
Walewski rapped on her bedroom door. And, as he never 
opened that door without her permission, he decided it 
would be wiser to enlist the help of her friends than to 
attempt to persuade her himself. 


CHAPTER V 


llery of the palace which served as the Throne 
oom on this occasion, Marie Walewska appeared, 
escorted by her husband. A few paces behind them walked 
Madame de Vauban and Elzbicta Abramowicz. Marie 
evidently had not persisted in her refusal. 
That morning her husband had urged that his word was 
given to Poniatowski. He would be disgraced if she were 
not there! Then Madame de Vauban, at her lover's 
request, had brought her guns to bear on the poor young 
woman’s waning resistance. And Elzbicta Abramowicz, 
entirely subjugated by the old schemer, had pleaded with 
her dear friend not to behave like “a little goose.” Here, 
she confided (and in this at Icast she was sincere), was a 
chance to complete the errand that had taken them to 
the relay-post. Were they to let it pass? And so at last 
Marie had yielded, and very soon was wondering why she 
had had to be coaxed. Indeed, she asked hersclf, what had 
she been afraid of ?- An uncomfortable minute while she 
explained to Napoleon what she had done? ‘That was 
nothing ! 
But as they traversed the numerous salons her assurance 
radually vanished. Ineuition told her that these people 
new. She had scen them nudge cach other and interrupt 
their conversation tu watch her as long as she was in 
sight. 

efter what had seemed an eternity, she stepped into the 
improvised Imperial Salon, and Prince Poniatowski pressed 
forward to offer his greetings and to carry her off from her 
husband and companions. Taking her arm, as the Grand 
Marshal Duroc bowed, he led her adroitly past gaily dressed 
groups of Polish officials, who looked at her like Athenians 
of old watching their maidens embark for Knossos. 
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Everything before her grew confused. In 2 daze, she 
heard the Prince whisper : 

“ A certain Person to whom I was obliged to report our 
yesterday’s interview, was delighted that you decided to 
come and is awaiting your arrival with impaticnce. He 
shrugged his shoulders at the sight of your husband and 
called you ‘a poor victim.’ It is his desire that you dance 
with him.” 

At his last words she recovered the use of her tongue. 

“T don’t dance . . . I will not dance! . . .” 

“ Listen to me, my child,” Poniatowski scolded her 
sternly, “do not always be saying: ‘1 will not!’ That 
didn’t help you yesterday. Try and be as gracious and 
understanding as you are beautiful !”” 

“ Understanding of what?” 

But guessing that Napoleon was watching them and 
would suspect that he was being discussed, Poniatowski 
escorted her to the buffet. Here he offered her a glass of 
champagne and went on with his lecture. 

“ Ifyou wish me to be more explicit, I shall. By running 
to meet Napoleon you have caused him to believe that you 
are in love with him... . Don’t interrupt, please! My 
position allows me this liberty. At Fis Majesty’s request 
the Warsaw police have been in search of the ‘ mysterious 
woman,’ as he calls you, for days. Furthermore, you 
assumed a rdle that no one, I repeat, no one, authorized 
you to adopt...” 

“Assumed ? A role?” the bewildered girl asked. 

“Yes, the role af leader of a band of women organized to 
enrol supporters for the cause of a forcigner—a furcigner, 
mind you, even though he be Napoleon.” 

Maric made no reply, and Poniatowski went on: 

“You have been very bold of Jate, my dear, but the 
present task will be a shade more exacting. Now you will 
occupy 3a new position, created by me, and in the duties 
entailed you will find ample room to develop your talents 
for organization and diplomacy.” 

“What can Your Highness mean?” 

“Tam coming to that. All our revered leaders, Malachow- 
ski, President of the Provisional Government, Gutakowski, 
Minister of Finance, even Prince Murat, who was offered 
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the throne, have failed our country. For days the Limperor 
has been obsessed with one desire, and the object of that 
desire is you.” 

“Tp” 

“You! And you alone are to blame. Thanks to your 
conduct, the Emperor now looks forward to meeting a 
ravishing young woman of very forward temper!” 

“Oh! What can I do, Prince ?”” Marie implored. 

“ Everything ! You are the only person he will listen to, 
and obey. Remember that he already has at his mercy two 
of our oppressors, and, if he pleases, can add to them 
Russia, the third and most formidable.” Seizing her hand 
in a grip that brought tears to her cyes, he demanded : 
“Do you still say: ‘1 will not’??” 

The dancing had stopped. Napoleon, accompanied by 
two of his chamberlains, Baron de Saint-Aignan and Prince 
Sapieha, French and Polish respectively, and followed by a 
group of officers, was crossing the salons to allow the guests 
to be presented. 

To anyone able to judge Napoleon’s moods from his 
appearance, the present signs would have been far from 
reassuring. Naturally pallid, his face had taken a yellowish 
hue and his intelligent grey cyes looked sulky. He walked 
absent-mindedly with barcly a glance at the bejewelled 
‘women curtsying like ballet dancers. He addressed only 
six or seven of the ladies, and these solely because particular 
emphasis was laid on their introduction, and because he 
remembered having had his attention specially drawn to 
their names before. Unfortunately, his remarks were not 
always to the point. To the excessive embarrassment of a 
young débutante, for example, he inquired: “Have you 
many children, Madame?” He was, indeed, so absent- 
minded that he confused a very attractive woman (of whose 
husband’s jealousy he had been warned) with a bony old 
maid who gloried in the title of Canoness! and, desiring to 
congratulate the beauty, said very graciously to the hag : 
“Ye is almost a disgrace, Madame, for a husband to have 
such a beautiful wife. It makes onc jealous!” 

He was not normally so gauche. On the contrary, his 

1 In Poland a Canoness is a member of an exclusive secular order 
open only to unmarricd ladics of the nobility. 
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tact, when he was not purposely teasing, might have served 
as a model to most men. But that evening a crowd of 
conflicting emotions filled his heart. He was in love. 
True, it was not a novel sensation. Yet, never before had 
he so longed for a woman he had met only once, and then 
had hardly seen, But he was also offended. Why that dis- 
respectful aloofness in the child of a country whose onl 
hope was his mercy? He felt piqued and humiliated. 
Piqued as a man is by a woman’s indifference, humiliated 
that others should sce how disdainfully his advances were 
received. And there, not far from him, stood the cause of 
his displeasure. 

Te was only when “ royal etiquette ” obliged him to leave 
the ballroom that Marie, leaning on the arm of Prince 
Poniatowski, approached. 

“Sire,” said the Prince, bowing gravely, “ Countess 
Walewska, whom Your Majesty has requested to be 
presented officially.” 

Marie curtsied. She was dressed completely in white, 
with exaggerated simplicity. Nota jewel adomed her neck, 
Her arms were encased in long white gloves. On her curly 
hair she wore a garland of leaves. Jn contrast with her 
brilliant surroundings and the vivid costumes of the other 
women, this simplicity seemed angelic. 

As she bowed she was s© embarrassed, so pale, and 
seemed so weary of the whole evening, that Rapoleon 
turned to her sharply. 

“ Madame,” he remarked, briefly indicating her colour- 
less face and white dress, “has no one ever told you that 
white on white is to be avoided ?” 

“Countess Walewska has been ill recently . . .”” said 
Poniatowski in explanation. 

“Don't let me keep you from your guests, Prince,” 
Napoleon suggested coldly. 

‘Then alone with Marie: 

“Is this the reception you owe me afters coming to the 
relay-post, Madame ? What have you to sav ?- What does 
your attitude mean? Why did you refuse 10 come to the 
ball? And, when you were told of my intention to dance 
with you, why did you net come at once?” 

The Emperor's officers well knew his habit of asking 
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question after question, all meant to be answered, however 
numerous or disconnected. But poor Marie did not. She 
instinctively took a deep breath as though to relieve her 
imperial examiner after the long outburst. He, seeing his 
victim’s astonishment, moderated his tone and his manner 
softened. 

“Why,” he said, “don’t be afraid of my gruff voice. It 
is the one ] use when I am in a hurry to hear what a beautiful 
woman wants of me.” 

Now Marie was recovering her poise, and she looked at 
the Emperor fixedly. As she prepared to answer, the usual 
transformation rapidly came over her. Another woman 
altogether, serious, drawn to her full height, thoroughly at 
her ease, appeared before Napolcon’s cycs. 

“* Since Your Majesty is so kind as to inquire,” she said, 
“what I want above all from Your Majesty is that you 
complete the liberation of my country by proclaiming her 
independence immediately.” 

“ Immediately ? ” 

“Why not?) Isn’r Your Majesty all-powerful?” 

At this Napoleon laughed heartily. “ You speak French 
very well indeed,” he said, “ but ] am afraid that the words 
immédiatement and fout-puissant are not exactly what you 
meant. Ansious as I am, Madame, to grant your request, 
it cannot be done without a good deal of reflection and 
discussion, even by the one you call ‘all-powerful,’ with, 
shall we say, just a little exaggeration.” 

“J realize, Sire, that 1 perhaps laid tuo much stress on 
the word ‘immediately,’ ” Marie returned, “ but, as to 
* all-powerful,’ J do not retract 1” 

“There! ... there]... youare as good a courtier as 
you are enchanting,” he said, pinching her car— a sure sign 
that he was pleased over something. “J shall certainly 
open negotiations,” he continued, “and shall begin by 
informing the Provisional Government that 1 am prepared 
to consider any plans it cares to submit. I hope you will 
give us your valuable opinion, Madame .. . there are 
many women in Poland, and their fate must be taken into 
consideration in the new constitution, in the new code. . . 
Who could help me to understand the needs of others 
better than a clever woman? Well now, will that be 
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satisfactory, and are you still afraid of this terrible 
tout-puissant?” 

“Sire, 1 don’t know how to express my gratitude!” 

“1 shall see you to-morrow,” Napoleon replied, em- 
phasizing the “to-morrow.” He motioned to the Grand 
Marshal of the Palace, who was passin; 

“Duroc, see that Countess Walewska is taken home in 
one of my carriages. She is tired and does not wish to 
remain here any longer.” 

“Very well, Sire.” 

“By the way, Duroc, see that Count Walewski is 
informed of his wife’s departure. That is the proper thing, 
I suppose.” 

He tumed to Marie and bowed deeply. ‘“ Madame, since 
my arrival, I have twice had a presentiment that I should 
do something for Poland. First, on the morning of New 
Year's Day, and again to-night. Iam sure you know why, 
Madame ?” 

With these words the Emperor turned to leave the ball- 
room, and Duroc, offering his arm to Marie, led her to the 
cartiage. 


CHAPTER VI 


|O-MORROW ...2 
It is not easy to get to sleep after a ball. The 
gay music, the brilliant lights, the buzz of conver- 
sation and the hundred and one other details of the evening’s 
excitement, incline one rather to relax in bed in the cool 
silence of one’s room and think it all over. It is a useful 
and pleasant reaction, and it is then that ideas often inspire 
the mind. 

Marie got into bed and made herself comfortable, 
bear aa over the large pillow the small one invariably 
used in Poland. She had not wakened her chambermaid, 
nor had she called Marysia, whose room was between hers 
and her husband’s. She did not feel tired, but was glad to 
be alone. 

Strewn about the room were the clothes she had taken 
off. Here the white dress that had displeased Napoleon, 
and that still retained almost perfectly the mould of her 
shapely body, lay thrown carelessly across a chair. The 
plain belt half-encircled it, and then hung towards the floor 
like a serpent intoxicated by the warm perfume of her 
fragrant youth. Disdainfully removed from the head it had 
crowned, the garland of dead leaves covered a sort of 
Roman buskin—as if to recall the patrician limbs that had 
worn such a shoe, centuries before. The long gloves 
stretched limply across the toilet table, and the stockings 
slept uneasily near the fire, stil] in their garter’s loose 
embrace. At the foot of the bed, the dainty lingerie 
sprawled in an attitude unknown to its modest wearer, and 
seemed to await the homage of an impetuous lover. 

Marie let her thoughts run aimlessly on. The events of 
the evening whirled by in confusion. . . . Her entrance 
with all those eyes fixed on her . . . the unpleasantness 
of Poniatowski . . . her presentation to the Emperor. She 
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had managed to overcome her fear, she had smiled 
pleasantly, and had succeeded in looking calmly uncon- 
cerned. Throughout she had deliberately played a part. 

Yes, she had acted, but it was under the hypnotic, 
terrorizing glance of Poniatowski. And Napoleon had been 
so astonished, so puzzled ! His anger had melted before her 
gentleness, and he had begun to treat her as a woman of the 
world to whom one says polite, gallant things. Then he had 
left her so confidently. . . . He had said “1 shall see you to- 
morrow,” and to-morrow was here and was growing. Each 
hour was like a year of a man’s life. It was two years, three 
years old . . . It would reach puberty, then adolescence, 
then would come the age of audacity, of folly too! What 
was this day going to mean to her? She didn’t know. She 
didn’t care. She was so comfortable and it was so nice to 
dream. He loved her. Poniatowski had told her. . . 

She pictured Napoleon to herself, Rather short: with a 
green and white uniform slashed here and there with gold 
and red. She could not remember it exactly. What she did 
remember was a very small enamelled cross on his left 
breast, over a large star. She had also noticed that his 
hands were beautiful. They looked more like the hands 
of an clegant prelate than those of a warrior. But when 
one of them pinched her car, she had changed her mind. 
Tt had almost hurt her. Jt was like the paw of a cat, soft 
as velvet until the claws appear. One had better beware 
of those hands. As for his face, it was very dignified, 
full of character, with singularly delicate features. It must 
be because of the shape and depth of his chin that he was 
said to resemble Casar. . . . 

On the whole, Napolcon had not displeased her, but she 
was not attracted to him. He was not her ideal, and he 
was too far above the ordinary, He was too much the 
personification of the State to be loved. It seemed to her 
that he needed a woman not to share his bed but his 
throne. The star and cross over his heart were significant. 
How could the man, who at the age of twenty-four had 
already achieved such heights of generalship and organiza- 
tion, be enamoured of anything but the glories and achieve- 
ment these decorations represented ? 

Marie concluded that she had been a little fool to fear 
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him. And Poniatowski must have been dreaming when he 
thought Napoleon was in love with her. 

To-morrow . . . well, what of it? He might ask for her 
after he had dealt with the Goverment. He might discuss 
independence with her as long as he had a few minutes to 
waste. It would just be a nice chat, nothing more. She 
would perhaps be invited to a reception. . . . This time she 
would not be childish, she would accept. After all, she was 
the Countess Walewska ! Her mind switched off suddenly. 
“* Suppose that I had married a young man,” she thought, 
“ wouldn’t I have been obliged to appear at Court ? They 
are usually fond of society, these young nobles, and would 
not have the same reason as Atanase for wishing me to 
live in seclusion. . .. A young man!” 

Marie got up. She had often wondered, during the first 
months of her marriage, what an amorous embrace might 
be like, especially when she had to submit to a pretence of 
love from old Atanase Walewski. To-night, the sight of all 
those Polish and French officers, and even the Emperor, 
had reawakened her vague desire. Restlessly she strode 
back and forth across her room. As she passed before the 
long mirror her image shone in its depths, the image of 
a child in a long white night-gown. How young she 
looked! Was it possible that she had already suffcred 
so much!... 

But was this all real ? Was it not the end of a long dream ? 
Would she soon hear the tinkling bells of the convent’s 
chapel and, through the early morning gloom, see the out- 
line of Sister Marya of the Annunciation, her dear, dear 
Sister Marya, who always used to kiss her forehead and 
whisper with her, “ Our Father who art in Heaven... Thy 
will be done...” No! her ripened bosom, her womanly 
hips, all that the transparence of her night-dress revealed 
to the mirror, and, more than anything else, the strange 
sensation that tortured her flesh and caused her pulse to 
throb, showed that this was no dream and that she was no 
longer a child. 

“Oh, what a fool I have been,” she cried, suddenly halting 
before the mirror and clasping her arms fiercely about her. 
“YT have thrown away my hfe! I sacrificed love to my 
mother’s pride, to my brother’s unreasonableness. I craved 
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to do penance, as if I had horrible sins to expiate! Then 
when I consented to be chained by this horrible marriage, 
Elzunia’s letter was given to me. ‘I am afraid you will 
look clsewhere for what you will not have found with 
him !?.. .‘ Flesh calls to flesh!’ .. . ‘ Do you realize what 
enchantment and bliss really mean. ..?” Why didn’t I 
listen to her then ?. Why, oh, why didn’t I?” 

It was months since she had remembered the words of 
this letter. To-night they came to her lips unbidden, and 
their full sense, not admitted till now, fed the flame that 
consumed her. 

There is a trace of the Oriental in the Pole. Heaping on 
the floor all the cushions, lace, and shawls that she could 
find, she threw handfuls of incense on the buming logs and 
darkened the room, leaving only one small candle lighted. 
To this couch she meant to conjure some beloved phantom 
with which to be alone for a few intimate moments. . . . 

Marie was lovely. Only a strange modesty had kept 
her from contemplating her charms, as so many women 
find pleasure in doing. To-night, in this dim setting, the 
mirror revealed to her the secret of the admiration she 
called forth in men, and which some of them had not 
hidden. Vlzbieta had been sincere—but those others . . . 
She alone cared for her, how much, her shrewd warnings 
had proved. 

One day, as Marie and a nearby neighbour-—a twenty- 
year-old Russian boy—were lying on the grass at the edge 
of a wood, lips had ardently come upon hers, burning with 
desite, and she had reciprocated his caress. She understood 
now, as she observed her posture on the cushions, how her 
companion could have lost control over himself. She had 
not lured him on consciously—Marie at fifteen was too 
innocent for that—but she had been shaken by the emotion 
within her, and she had offered herself, almost involun- 
tarily. Then some deep-lying instinct of resistance on her 
part had checked them. “] am sorry, Marie,” was all he had 
said, and they had gone back to the house. She never saw 
him again after she returned to the convent. Later, before 
her marriage, when she related the adventure to her two 
confidantes, Elzbieta Abramowicz had laughed nervously, 
and Madame de Vauban had exclaimed, “I wish he had 
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taken you. You might now understand that best of reasons 
for refusing Walewski!” 

And it was true. If she had been 2 little more daring, or 
even 2 little prouder of the love she had inspired, she would 
have satisfied her friend’s passion and he would not have 
disappeared forever. Then, even if her family had not 
consented to her marriage and, even if, as was most 
unlikely, the Russian had left her, she would have been 
unable to marry anyone else. 

“ What a fool I have been,” Martie repeated. “I should 
have disobeyed my mother and agrecd to Elzunia’s offer 
to commit the irrevocable. Even if marriage with a Russian 
was impossible, there were still the two young men about 
whom Elzunia had written.” Incidents of her stay in the 
convent, of her Easter vacation during which the forest 
episode had taken place, of her illness, and of her marriage, 
passed slowly before her and she lived once more through 
pee days. 

“Now that Poland is on the way to independence,” she 
thought, —‘ for it is only a question of time till Napoleon 
agrees—what shall I do with mysclf? Shall I have to 
spend all my nights suffering like this? No one needs me 
any more, not even my mother, sister, or brothers . . .” 

She smiled sadly at the idea. Was she then prepared to 
make further sacrifices to relieve the pain of others when 
she herself was heart-broken ? 

“ Life is but a place of trial, and we must accept suffering 
on earth,” she repeated by rote. But she looked at her 
image in the mirror and it made her start rebelliously. 
“Tf it is truc that we must suffer on carth, why this face,” 
she cried, “ why this body . . . why the fire that J feel in 
my veins... why love? Why? Why ?”” 

It was late. ‘f To-morrow,” the word which Napoleon 
had pronounced so significantly, had become to-day and 
“to-day” was advancing rapidly. Maric returned to bed. 
As she fell into a troubled sleep one by one her thoughts 
were dispelled. Her last was a vague prayer. 


CHAPTER Vi 


HEN she was awakened by Marysia, Marie was 
astonished to find Elzbicta Abramowicz with 


her. 

It is not a Polish habit to rise eatly, especially in high 
society. In Poland, one can often see men and women 
making, like Petronius, “ of the night, the day.” Indeed, 
the restaurants after midnight are filled with people who 
have just sat down to the evening meal, as if that were 
the most natural hour for it. The consequence is that early 
morning calls are inexcusable unless they are exceedingly 
urgent. 

t had been a terrible night for Marie. She had slept 
little, and felt too tired and ill to listen to what she was 
sure her friend would want to discuss—the ball. After 
Marysia had left she was obviously in a bad humour and 
said snappishly : 

“What have you to tell me, Elzunia? If it is nothing 
important, my dear, can’t it wait until later in the after- 
noon? I don’t feel very well this morning. I should like 
to rest.” 

For answer, Llzbieta, her eyes sparkling toguishly, drew 
near to the bed and handed her a letter. 

Marie broke open the seal and laboriously spelled out 
the note, written almost in hieroglyphics : 


“T saw only you, I admired only you, I 
desire only you. An immediate answer to calm the 
impatient ardour of ....N.” 


“ What is this?” 

“ The initial stands for Napoleon, my dear.” 

Marie burst into a fury. “ Who gave you this letter?” 

Calmly her friend answered: ‘‘ There are some flowers 
with the letter. Here they are.” 
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From its hiding-place, Elzbieta drew forth a huge bouquet 
of southern roses. In the centre one large bloom stood out 
above the others and bore a card imprinted with the 
imperial crown and eagle—an invitation to dinner that 
evening at the Palace. “ Wear this rose over your heart, 
to-night,” was written on a comer of the card. 

With a gesture of admiration, Elzbieta placed the flowers 
on the Countess’s bed, saying: “ He loves you.” Marie 
flung them away. Tears her eyes and ran down her 
cheeks, tears which had long been shut up in her heart and 
which now poured forth unrestrained. They expressed 
many things... " 

“Don’t you sce I cannot . . . I cannot,” she said dis- 
consolately, between sobs. “ Are there no other women 
to offer him ? Why select me ?. Why must Prince Poniatow- 
ski plot to ruin 2 woman whose only offence is to have loved 
her country ?”’ 

Elzbieta took her in her arms and kissed her over and 
over again, not because she was sorry for Marie, nor yet 
because she felt an upwelling of that free sympathy which 
is the most eautifd quality of true friendship. It was 
rather the caress one gives to a tired child who cries for no 
apparent reason. Indeed, Elzbieta wondeted how Marie 
could refuse in this irrational and unwarrantable way to 
carry out the resolution that they had formed together 
when public hostiliry to Napoleon was rising—the pledge 
“to do anything and everything that might help dear 
Poland.” How absurd it seemed to weep when she had the 
chance to belong to Napoleon, the mightiest Emperor in 
the world, and madly in love with her! After all, she had 
been tied for two long years to a man much too old 
for her! Who but a puritan, or a saint, could fathom 
such perversity ! 

“Tam going to call Madame de Vauban,” she said. “ She 
is waiting downstairs. She will be able to report your 
attitude to Prince Poniatowski. Then see what will happen | 
You are much too unappreciative, my dear. You don’t 
deserve friends like us.” 

When Elzbieta came back she found Marie sitting up. 
Quickly she combed her friend’s hair and helped her on 
with a boudoir jacket. “ There now,” said Elzbieta gently, 
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“ the little girl will be carefully dressed and her hair done.” 
She wet a towel and bathed Marie’s eyes. ““ These poor, 
beautiful eyes are swollen and bloodshot. You are cruel 
to them, my dear.” She dabbed a little powder over the 
tearful face: ‘Too bad it is not rose, sweetheart,” she 
remarked, “ your complexion is not at its best this mom- 
ing!” Asa knock came at the door she sat Marie in a chair 
and called out in a sweet, singing voice: “Come in!” 

Madame de Vauban entered, followed by Count 
Walewski. 

“Good motning, Atanase,” Matic said peevishly, “ and 
you too, Madame de Vauban. . . . Won’t you sit down... 
How are you this morning ?” 

It was evident that the complacent husband had been 
advised to overlook Marie’s unattended departure from 
the ball. Without a word, he raised her hand to his lips 
for the customary salutation. 

Madame de Vauban glanced at the flowers, then at 
Walewski: “ We are both well and happy,” she answered 
wisely. 

is Marie has received these lovely flowers from the 
Emperor with an invitation to to-night’s dinner,” Elzbieta 
announced with enthusiasm, and stepping over to the bed, 
took them up in her arms. 

“Very lovely indeed ; rather expensive out of season, 
though,” Walewski remarked. 

“Wis Majesty does things well,” added Madame de 
Vauban. 

“And he writes Setters well too,” joined in Marie, 
sarcastically. 

“He certainly should,” exclaimed Walewski, “I per- 
ceived that His Majesty was an cducated man when I 

ed with him in Paris. 1 marvelled to discover how 
informed he was about the Polish nobility .. . I 
explained to him that we Walewskis are descended from the 
Colonnas of Reme, and...” 

“ But have you ever scena letter of his, Atanase ?” asked 
Marie, impatiently. 

“Not that J remember, dear, but 1 may be able to get 
one. Would you like to see one?” 

“ Quite unnecessary, my dear, there is one on my bed. 
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there . . . now you can judge the Emperor’s style for 
yourself.” 
“Hem!...Hem!... it is rather difficult to see... 1 


have...Ihave... let me see, where are my glasses ?” 

“Tl read it to you, Atanase,” said Marie, taking it from 
him. “ ‘I saw only you. I admired only you. I desire only 
you.’ Isn’t that nice, Atanase ?” 

“ But, Marie, it is the French way of writing ! ” exclaimed 
Madame de Vauban, furious with her. 

“Continue, Marie. Just what does it all mean ?” asked 
Walewski. 

“Tt just means ‘I desire you,’ ” said Marie. 

Madame de Vauban could hardly restrain herself. To 
please Poniatowski she had forgotten her hatred against 
this “‘ Bonaparte.” To serve her lover’s interests she had 
wearied herself helping in this plot; she had fought 
Elzbieta Abramowicz’s scruples at doing Marie a wrong ; 
had risen at a ridiculous hour to instruct her lady-companion 
how to present the flowers and the letter; and had even 
gone to Walewski’s mansion ; all this to witness an absurd 
exhibition of conjugal fidelity and misplaced virtue ! 
But she refused to surrender. She had intercepted Walewski 
on his way to visit some friends (and incidentally to be 
congratulated on his wife’s success at the ball) in order 
to gain his unsuspecting help, and she would not allow 
Marie to rouse her husband’s anger at the wording of the 
letter. So she proceeded to interpret it herself in her own 
way. 

2 You must not misconstrue that sentence, Maric,” she 
said. “ ‘I desire you’ is merely an exaggerated phrase quite 
common in French, and is due to His Majesty’s great 
admiration for you, and perhaps also, to his haste. But, be 
that as it may, the fact remains that you should be very 
proud to receive so much attention. It is excessively 
flattering both to you and your family because it means 
that in your country’s great crisis you have been chosen 
to play an important part. The Emperor likes your com- 
pany, he wants to see you . . . suppose even that... ah... 
that he . . . well, you are no longer a child, Marie, and you 
are strong enough to defend your . . .” she laughed, “ your 
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virtue! I am sure your husband is much too intelligent to 
be jealous—eh, my dear Count ?” 

The “ deas Count ” nodded doubrfully. 

“ Furthermore, your husband can do nothing but accept 
the situation as it is!’? Madame de Vauban concluded, 
emphatically. She tore the letter from Marie’s hand and 
handed it to Elzbieta Abramowicz. “Read it, read it all 
to Count Walewskil’? she ordered. 

That done, Marie rose. “ Since it is all decided,” she said, 
with superb dignity, “ please leave me alone now, all of 
you. I must rest if I am to attend His Majesty’s dinner.” 
And as Walewski got up to go, “‘I forgot to tell you, Atanase, 
the invitation bears my name only. That does not matter, 
does it? You can dine with some of your friends, and if 
they want to know why you are a bachelor this evening ...”” 

“No one will ask that!” said Madame de Vauban’s 
voice from the next room, with a significant laugh. 


CHAPTER VIII 


marked a step along the path traced for her by 

Napoleon, the Polish Cabinet was in conference. 

Count Malachowski, nicknamed the Polish Aristides, 

resided, and round the table in order of their official 

rank, sat all the men named by Walewski the day he was 
late for lunch, and three or four others as well. 

Luszczewski, Secretary of the Commission, was reading 
to the Cabinet the resolution which had been adopted a 
moment before. 

“ The Commission poo that the following resolu- 
tions be presented to His French Majesty : 

‘This country needs a French constitution, a French 
code and a French king. —Voted unanimously.’ 

* The Commission further pro) that the Royal Castle, 
residence of His Majesty the Lenperor of the French be 
called from now on: “ The Imperial Castle of Warsaw.” 
—Voted unanimously.” 

‘The Commission proposes, finally, that Count Wicenti 
Krasinski be placed, subject to His French Majesty’s 
approval, in command of His Majesty’s Guard.—Voted 
unanimously,’ ” 

This meeting, at which Napoleon occupied a place of 
such extraordinary significance, was virtually at an end. 
The powers of the Provisional Government had evidently 
been limited to bare formalities, and the attitude of these 
men showed that they felt much as Joseph de Maistre did 
when he complained, in the useless Senate of Chambéry, 
that his head was bowed with the enormous weight of 
nothing. 

The President, however, did not adjourn. In fact, there 
was little to distinguish this assembly from an ordinary 
citizens’ meeting where, after business is finished, the 
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members discuss their private affairs. The President 
prolonged it because there lay on the minds of the Cabinet 
Ministers a more massive problem than that of their own 
futility as a public assembly, a problem that required all 
their concentrated efforts for its solution, But no one 
seemed anxious to broach it. 

After a while, Gutakowski, Minister of Finance and 
Grand Chamberlain of the Emperor, raised his eyes to 
the top of the mirror that overhung the fireplace and read, 
in a soft and pensive voice: ‘‘ Gad is with Napoleon and 
Napoleon is with us.” 

Poniatowski, who was here as Minister of War, started 
at these words. Moved by an impulse which such a pious 
revelation of divine assistance could not fail to produce 
in a pretender to the throne of Sobieski, or perhaps simply 
to persuade his present opponents to a line of action which 
would later give him power over them, he rose to his feet 
with the evident intention of delivering a speech. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “only a short time ago Poland 
was but a heap of wreckage. A powerful hand has gathered 
it together and all here present expect it to be formed by 
that hand into a robust entity. We all know how many 
conditions we must accept, not only for ourselves as 
responsible ministers, but for the whole population as well. 
So, if among our people any are found to be recalcitrant, 
we realize fully that it is our compelling duty to put down 
all resistance with an iron hand and at any cost !”” 

Half-hearted applause greeted the orator’s first words. 
Then his audience settled down to listen seriously. The 
secretary, to whom sucha momentous speech was a surprise, 
hastily swept together all the paper he could lay hands on 
so as to be sure of having enough for his notes. And, as if 
Nature herself desired to be present at so decisive a moment, 
a huge lump of snow slid from the roof and landed with a 
crash under the very windows of the hall. 

Poniatowski proceeded : 

“ True merit is modest, gendemen, and I ought not to 
boast of what I have done for our beloved Poland, but the 
vore I cast a few moments ago, in favour of the proposal 
that a French king accede to my uncle’s throne, adequately 
reveals the absence of any ulterior motive on my part in 
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the performance of a difficult and delicate task, By that 
vote, gentlemen, I renounced my rights to the throne. Who 
can accuse me of being ambitious ?” 

Ignoring certain smiles, Poniatowski continued : 

“ Gentlemen, it is, moreover, my duty to state, at this 
decisive hour, what my love of country has made me do, in 
spite of my hesitancy and repugnance . . . I have, with the 
aid of my honoured colleague, Biclinski, discovered the 
“unknown ’ of the relay-post. Unfortunately she has proved 
a little obstinate. Indeed, I had almost despaired of 
success when I was lucky enough to obtain an offer of 
help from a lady who, though a foreigner, is a sincere 
lover of our country, and has such a strong influence over 
Walewski, as well as over his wife, that I am confident the 
Countess will not refuse to see reason.” 

Poniatowski paused in order to observe the effect of his 
words. It exceeded even his own expectations. His hearers 
sat in rapt attention. Not only did he, at that moment, 
dominate the Cabinet, but he felt that his colleagues were 
much impressed by his ingenuity. 

“ The situation, at present, 1s as follows, gentlemen,” 
continued the Prince, “and it is necessary that you know 
it as it is. His Majesty wishes the Countess Walewska’s 
presence at a small dinner to-night . . . just eight or ten 
guests. Walewski isnotamong them. And ticklish though 
it may have been to ensure her attendance at the imperial 
dinner, I confess it will be even more difficult to obtain her 
consent to . . . the other matter. You know, gentlemen, 
to what I refer.” 

Some smiled, others Jooked blank. The men seated 
around that table were not all of the same experience or 
subtlety. The silence became embarrassing. 

“Countess Walewska must go home after the dinner 
fully prepared to hasten to the Imperial Castle, alone, at 
whatever hour it may please the Emperor to call hert” 

The speech was over. Poniatowski, inspired by the 
prophetic words above the mirror, had come to a fitting 
climax, and the room burst into excited argument. One of 
the ministers suggested that Marie be scized as she left 
the Imperial Castle and deposited, gagged and bound, in 
the Emperor’s chamber. other, more cautious—or in 
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less of a hurry—insinuated that, at the proper time, it 
would be possible to invent some subterfuge by which 
Martie could be persuaded to wait on the Pauper privately. 
The majority, however, were in favour of seeking some 
more humane method. Only one declared himself hostile 
to the project in any form. He strongly disapproved, he 
said, ot causing distress and misery, even if it were for the 
country’s benefit. By this remark he drew upon himself 
the wrath of the Cabinet. As Polish intellectuals they 
agreed with Voltaire that “the misfortunes of individuals 
are the good fortune of the masses, so that the more 
individual misfortunes there are, the more good fortune 
there is...” 

At Jast Poniatowski submitted a plan: 

“T know Maric Walewska well,” he said, “ the spirit of 
self-sacrifice is as strong in her as life; religion is very dear 
to her also. If we can find a way to strike these two chords, 
T promise you that she will go of her own choice. Let us 
write to her. When His Majesty indicates that he has 
waited long enough, which will obviously be soon, that day 
a petition could be presented to her. A Government 
delegation—of which I shall gladly be the leader—could 
undertake to hand her the document and give an imposing 
and official character to the procecding. Do you agtee, 
pentlemen ¢ Shall I present this message to our brave 

eroine 2” 

Shouts of approval answered the question. 

“To work then, gendemen,” exclaimed Poniatowski, 
“and long live Poland!” 

“ Long live the Emperor!” some cried. 

But no one said ** Long live Marie Walewskal” . . . 


For an hour these Cabinet ministers, in a patriotic 
fervour, worked on the message, weighing each word, 
punctuating each phrase, and searching their vocabularies 
for synonyms with which to convince a modest woman 
that personal virtue must give way before public interest. 


CHAPTER IX 


one long torture. Next day new developments 
occurred to disturb and upset her. 

Always a little frightened by introductions and every- 
thing that went with them, that evening she had more 
reason than ever to dislike them. She had arrived at the 
Imperial Palace at the last minute on purpose. But in this 
she made a mistake, for Countess Tyszkiewice, sister of 
Poniatowski, whom Napoleon had done the honour of 
asking to be hostess, was unwilling to dispense with a single 
detail of the elaborate presentations, and delayed the 
entrance to the dining-toom, thus making Marie more 
conspicuous than ever. 

Seated at the side of Duroc, an accomplished man of the 
world, she had been the object of his thoughts and attentions 
all through the dinner, though he had never taken his eyes 
from Napoleon’s face. His conversation with Maric 
seemed to have been directed by his master’s signals and 
gestures. Among other things, Marie had noticed that, 
when Napoleon raised his arm to his left side, her neighbour 
had asked why she was not wearing the corsage. She had 
obediently drawn forth the large rose from her bodice 
and pinned it to her waist. Napoleon had smiled and 
thanked her with a friendly nod. Then, as if to show his 
satisfaction, he had brought the conversation around to 
Poland, enquiring from people on both sides of him about 
the country’s past, her needs, her hopes. In the course of 
these questions, as well as in the answers themselves, 
several allusions, but lightly veiled, had conveyed the 
impression to Marie that to the mind of those present, 
there was 2 distinct condition to the continued favour of 
the Emperor, and that this condition was her complaisance. 
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Te Marie, the dinner at the Empetor’s had been 
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Among the particulars she had been given about Napo- 
Jeon, she had learned that he disliked sitting long at his 
meals, and ate so quickly that the gourmets whom he invited 
looked upon dining with him as a sort of audience after 
which one took dinner in earnest. That evening, the meal 
was served as rapidly as usual, and, as usual, the dishes 
before His Majesty disappeared with great speed. Still 
the Emperor did not scem inclined to rise. 

All of a sudden he traced the word “ letter” on his glass. 
At once Duroc enquired of her, in a low voice, if she had 
answered, or intended to answer, the letter that His Majesty 
had written to her that morning. She blushed and did 
not know what to say. Duroc replied to Napoleon’s 
silent interrogation with a gesture that offended her. He 
had shrugged his shoulders, most awkwardly, for he 
suffered ftom a broken collar-bone. To Marie the move- 
ment scemed to say: “ What does it matter if she does or 
docs not answer? You can sec that everyone here is 
anxious to place the woman at your disposal.” 

For shame! Did anyone think that she could be treated 
so cavalierly! . . . She had half risen to leave the table 
without a word of excuse. Since there must be scandal she 
preferred to have it now, and at Jeast have her say! But, 
at that moment the hand of her Polish neighbour had 
softly touched her, and the expression in his eyes had 

red her. It was the eminent lawyer Bars, once 
Kosciuszko’s representative, who had no mission now, 
unless it was to report to the exiled general that, with the 
aid of a woman, the spirit of the battle of Macicjowice 
might be reborn in Poland, She had seated herself again 
just as Duroc, his eyes fixed on her bracelet of silver laurel 
leaves, was saying: “ Countess, the hour of your leave- 
taking has not yct come. There are many laurels on your 
country’s soil to be harvested for you.” 

So Marie had taken another unwilling step on the road 
along which she was being hurried by events she could 
not control, 

The scene after dinner promised to be painful. In the 
drawing-room it was with an obvious effort that Napoleon, 
after asking his guests to sit down, and standing himself 
with his back to the fireplace, made general conversation. 
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Jumping from one subject to another without stopping, 
as if he had learned it all by heart, he contrasted the 
magnificent Italian tapestry which decorated a panel of 
the room with the tapestries of France, Gobelins in pat- 
ticular, and told briefly the history of the industry, which 
he had done a great deal to revive. Then, addressing him- 
self directly to Bars, he questioned him on the articles of the 
French Civil Code! concerning the rights of married 
people, insisting throughout on the protection that a 
husband owes his wife and on the forms of marriage 
contract introduced for the benefit of the woman. Next he 
commented on the bad taste some “‘ ladies ” show in loading 
themselves with jewels, except on formal occasions when, 
as he said emphatically, they were quite suitable. At last, in 
a wholly different tone of voice but without even a glance at 
Marie—for while discussing these subjects he had given 
no sign that they had anything to do with her—he 

ssed to a matter of more immediate interest. Pleasantly 

ut abruptly he asked the Poles present, one by one, Marie 
amongst them, for their opinion on the agricultural situation 
in that part of the country where they had their respective 
estates. After the last reply, and without any comment, 
he Jed Duroc into a corner of the room saying, with a 
gracious wave of the hand: ‘Don’t move, ladies and 
gentlemen, I shall leave you to discuss and criticize with 
perfect liberty everything I have just said.” A moment 
later he took his departure, as though he had suddenly 
remembered some unfinished work. 

The much feared evening had been unexpectedly short, 
and when Marie excused herself to Countess Tyszkiewice 
for leaving so carly, “ in deference to her husband’s wishes,” 
neither the hostess nor any one else suggested that she 
should stay longer. 

Marie awoke the following moming, after a sleep of 
exhaustion, to find on the breakfast tray which the chamber- 
maid brought her, a letter requiring “ an answer for which 
the messenger will wait.” Opening it, she read: 

“Have I displeased you, Madame? I had, I 
believe, the right to hope the contrary. Have I 
1 Entitled Code Napoleon ia the course of this year 1807. 
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deceived myself? Your interest seems to lessen as 
mine increases. You destroy my rest! Please give a 
little joy to a poor heart ready to adore you. Is it so 
difficult to send an answer? You owe me two.” 


Like the first letter she had received, it was signed “‘ N,”” 
but this time it had not been necessary to see the signature 
in order to know who the author was. 

“Tell the person who brought this letter that there is 
no answer.” 

When, in her longing to hear a word of sympathy, she 
called for Marysia, she had to listen instead once more to 
the story of Poland’s misery, and the glory and benevolence 
of the great Napoleon—the two thoughts that dominated 
the minds of all the Polish people. 


CHAPTER X 


without warming, Prince Poniatowski appeared 

at the Walewski mansion accompanied by Kol- 
lontaj, Vice-Chancellor of Poland. At the door, they 
encountered Napoleon’s ralet de chambre, Constant, a 
distinguished-looking man of serious mien, and all three 
wete ushered in together. 

When Marie saw them, she was both surprised and 
amused. Two of her visitors, she felt sure, had come to 
deliver 2 lecture on duty, while Constant, perhaps, was 
the bearer of an invitation from the Emperor. 

“This is indeed an honour, Prince,” Marie said, trying 
to appear at ease. “ How do you do, gentlemen? Pray be 
seated.” 

The three men glanced at one another, then the Polish 
officials sat down. Constant remained standing and, 
begging pardon of the others, drew a letter from his 

et. 

“Madame,” he said, “1 have been commissioned to 
deliver this message,” and handing it to the Countess, 
added in a whisper, “ from the Imperial Castle.” Having 
thus done his errand, he bowed and left. 

Poniatowski and Kollontaj, at Maric’s request, then 
temoved their overcoats. The former was resplendent 
in full dress uniform, covered with numerous decorations. 
The Vice-Chancellor, also, was elegantly attired, but after 
an eccentric fashion. He had renounced the pulpit for the 
political platform, and his costume was, in consequence, an 
odd mixture of monastic simplicity and ambassadorial 
pomp. So much formality gave Marie a wild desire to 
laugh, for one laughs easily at nineteen, in spite of anxiety 
or sadness. 

Clearing his throat, Poniatowski began the speech he 

6 ” 


F«= two days Marie was left to herself, and then, 
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had ptepated for the occasion, and Marie grew more 
serious. 

“ Countess,” he commenced, “ the fact that we no longer 
see our capital desecrated by the presence of our enemies 
does not imply that they have altogether abandoned their 
plans. His French Majesty said only this morning that 
Russia, and even Prussia to a certain extent, are making 
preparations for a renewal of hostilities. Were not these 
His Majesty’s very words, Vice-Chancellor ?” 

“His very words,” repeated Kollontaj, “and the 
Emperor also said that, when he installed his troops in their 
quarters, he had not counted on being forced to wage wat 
in mid-winter.” 

“TY should be very sorry if the French soldiers had to 
jeave their comfortable quarters in such bad weather,” 
Marie remarked, with intentional naiveté. 

“You would have every reason to be sorry, Countess,” 
said Poniatowski. “‘ The Emperor hesitates to take part in 
a long, bloody and doubtful campaign. What would 
become of us if Napoleon refused to fight Poland’s enemies ? 
Russians and Prussians would once again swoop down on 
our unhappy country, bringing misery and vengeance . . .” 

“* After helping us so much, would the Emperor leave 
us to such a fate »? Marie exclaimed, half to herself. 

“Tam telling you what we learned from the Emperor,” 
answered Poniatowski brusquely. “I regret to have to 
temind you, Countess, of our conversation at the ball, but 
your attitude towards His Majesty is not what I would 
have expected, especially since, as you will recall, we 
discussed this very subject then. If he has seen fit to be 
indulgent where you ate concerned, he is unfortunately 
not so sympathetically disposed towards our people. And 
if the threatening situation decides him to withdraw from 
Poland to give battle to his enemies elsewhere, we cannot 
reproach him. Is it not so, Vice-Chancellor?” 

“Tam of the same opinion, Your Highness,” agreed 
Kollontaj, sadly. 

Marie still held Napoleon’s letter unopened in her hand 
and every now and then tapped it nervously. Poniatowski, 
Brasping the situation, exploited it for his own ends. 

“You are no doubt anxious to read the Emperor’s 
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message, Countess ? Please do not let us prevent you. For 
once we may dispense with the rules of etiquette. . . . It 
may possibly help to prove that we are not exaggerating 
the seriousness of our country’s plight.” 

She glanced at the Prince in an attempt to guess his 
thoughts, but his face was inscrutable. Breaking the seal, 
she read silently : 


“ There are times when to be great is a burden, 
as I realize now only too well. How can I satisfy 
the longing of a heart that asks for nothing but to 
throw itself at your feet? Will this never be? . . . 
You alone can remove the obstacles between us. 
My friend Duroc would help you. Your presence 
would mean so much to me. Come! Hasten! 
Everything you ask will be granted. Your country 
will be dearer to me if you take pity on my poor 
heart. N.” 


As Marie finished, Poniatowski said courteously : “ May 
I ask if there is anything in the letter that would be of 
interest to us, Countess? After all, the Emperor perhaps 
confides to Marie Walewska what he does not disclose to 
the Provisional Government .. . ” 

“Read for yourself, Prince.” 

Having come as official delegates to deliver their care- 
fully written message, Kollontaj now realized that the hour 
had come for a final decision. While Poniatowski stood by 
the large bay window reading and re-reading the sentence 
“ Your country will be dearer to me if you take pity on my 
poor heart,” the former studied Marie a moment. With 
the keen understanding of human nature that was his gift, 
he noticed at a glance her stiff bearing as she sat well 
forward on her chair, the direct and antlinching gaze, the 
wrinkling of her forehead, the restrained emotion that 
suffused her face, and, particularly, the fact that these 
indications lasted throughout the painful interview. 

“* This woman is a true daughter of inflexible Poland,” he 
thought to himself. “To her all this is ridiculously 
theatrical. We shall get nowhere by such methods, which 
are unbecoming to us. We came here to deliver a State 
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paper of dignity and importance, and we should do it. If 
it does not serve the purpose, so much the worse. But 
I, at least, shall have nothing further to do with this 
wretched affair.” 

When Poniatowski quitted the window and rejoined 
them, therefore, Kollontaj said in a resolute tone: “I think 
that since we are delegates of the Government we ought ...” 

“ Enough, Vice-Chancellor, I am the head of this delega- 
tion!” snapped Poniatowski, who knew Kollontaj 
as an opponent of his, and one upon whom he looked 
down. 

“ Countess,” he continued, “‘ at a recent Cabinet meetin; 
it was decided to make an official appeal to you. It is 
imperative that someone in our confidence should have 
teady access to His French Majesty . . . someone whose 
presence pleases him. Belicve me, Countess, when I tell 
you that a profound study of the situation has fully proved 
to us that the representative whom we need so much must 
be, not an ambassador, but an ambassadress.” 

“ Unfortunately, ] am not qualified for this high post,” 
Marie retorted. ‘‘ You are simply asking that 1 go to 
aman...” 

“To an Emperor, Countess |” 

“A man just the same!’ 

“ Marie, you must go to this man. It is not we, but all 
Poland that asks it of you. I appeal to your patriotism vege 

“Do you forget that I have a husband?” 

“Are you quite sure you are not exaggerating ?” 
Poniatowski broke in furiously. “I know all about your 
youth, and the reasons for your ill-assorted marriage! Let 
us suppose that your beauty and charm have fascinated 
Napoleon, that he hopes that you might become his . . . 
shall we say, friend . . . would that after all be so dread- 
ful? The Emperor has everything that a woman’s heart 
can desire: power, fame, attraction. He is still young 
and would do almost anything for the woman he loves. 
Are you then so happy that such things mean nothing 
to you? Why don’t you say something!” he exclaimed 
impatiently, turning to Kollontaj: “If 1 remember rightly, 
at the last Cabinet meeting you mentioned a highly virtuous 
woman who suppressed her most profound instincts, and 
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her repugnance for a monarch, in order to save her race 
from bondage.” 

“True, Your Highness,” Kollontaj responded, “and 
while I should have preferred that the Countess Walewska 
be given time to arrive at her own conclusion, I must say 
that her duty seems clear and evident. Napoleon is a man, 
Countess, but our master and your slave.” 

“ Rather ‘ the slave’ of his desire, Pan Kollontaj, and I, 
its object,” Marie rejoined shrewdly. “Am I to under- 
stand, gentlemen, that you have come to confer upon me 
the honour of becoming the mistress of the Emperor?” 

The Vice-Chancellor made a grimace and moved his lips 
as if to speak, but the suave Prince was before him. 

“ Not at all, not at all, Countess, 1 said ambassadress |” 

He approached and in a fatherly way clasped her hands 
in his. Speaking more gently, he continued: “ Are you 
fearful of your reputation, my child? I shall be your 
guardian. All Poland will guard your reputation. Your 
fellow countrymen will see only your patriotism and un- 
selfishness. In their eyes you will not be Napoleon’s 
mistress, you will be the saviour of your country. And in 
the eyes of those who now, you will be his Polish wife, 
perhaps some day an empress.” 

Marie withdrew her hands. Was Poniatowski trying to 
rouse her ambition ? Could he not see the contempt she 
felt for the glory and power that Napoleon could give her ? 
“ The Prince must be in desperate straits to talk like this...” 

“* My arguments have succeeded |” thought Poniatowski. 

Aloud, he said: “ The Grand Marshal of the Palace, it 
seems, would like to see you to-day; his name is men- 
tioned in this letter.” He quoted, meaningly: “‘ You 
alone can remove the obstacles between us. My friend 
Duroc would help you...” 

“Tf the Grand Marshal of the Palace comes, I shall 
receive him, of course,” Martie replied coldly, “ but it will 
not alter my decision.” 

Both men rose to go. Their mission was completed. On 
the black marble table they deposited a large parchment. 
Yt was the message which had been drawn up laboriously 
at the memorable cabinet meeting where Poniatowski, the 
late King’s nephew, had been so eloquent. 
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Left alone, Marie read through rising tears this appeal, 
each word of which penetrated her heart : 


“Countess Walewska, trivial causes often produce 
great effects. In all times women have exercised 
profound influence upon statecraft. The history 
of past ages, like that of our own era, displays 
this truth to us. As long as passion rules men, women 
will be one of the most formidable powers ! 

A man may offer his life to his country upon 
the battlefield, as a woman may not, since nature 
forbids, but, in compensation, there are sacrifices 
which a woman can and should make, ignoring her 
wounded pride and modesty. Think you that Esther 
gave herself to Ahasuerus through love for him? 
Her terror, so extreme that she fell fainting before his 
gaze, is the proof that affection in no way entered into 
the union to which she agreed. Esther immolated 
herself for her nation and had the glory of being its 
saviour, 

We hope to say as much of you, for your fame 
and for our welfare ! 

Are you not daughter, sister, and wife of ardent 
Poles, who, together with us all, form the national 
fasces whose strength lies only in the unity of its 
members! And you are one member. Surely you 
must see the force of what that pious ecclesiastic, 
Fénelon, has said. Listen! ‘Men have, in public 
matters, full authority, but their councils and resolves 
can result in definite advantage only when their women 
support their undertakings.’ 

Countess Walewska, hearken to this holy voice 
mingled with our own and you will bring joy 
and freedom to twenty million Poles!” 


CHAPTER XI 


severe Empire style, wore a sombre air in the 

feeble light of the flickering candles. As the clock 
between the two massive bronze “ Winged Victory” 
candelabra on the mantelpiece struck half-past ten, Napo- 
leon put aside the map he had been studying. He got up 
and paced restlessly to and fro, frowning every now and 
then at the placid clock that refused to hurry. 

Suddenly he stopped, unable to endure it further, and 
cried: ‘ Roustan !” 

Instantly the door opened. The Turco-Egyptian mame- 
luke whom Napoleon Rad brought back from Egypt as his 
personal servant appeared as if from nowhere. 

“ My order, Roustan ?” 

“Tr is done, Sire.” 

“‘ Then go to the door at the foot of the stairway. When 
a young lady arrives, bring her here. Afterwards return to 
your post and allow no one to come up under any pretext. 
Understand ?” 

“Yes, Sire,” 

Some hours before, in the same room, the Emperor’s 
Grand Marshal of the Palace, whose visit to Marie had 
followed shortly after that of the two delegates of the 
Provisional Government, had reported that she had at last 
yielded and would come that very night. Napoleon had 
insisted on knowing how Duroc had managed it. At first, 
Duroc had evaded the question, but finally admitted that 
he was indebted to several persons for their assistance, 
among them Poniatowski and Kollontaj. Napoleon 
scowled. He did not relish this interference in his private 
affairs. He accused Duroc of acting clumsily, and added, 
with a laugh, that he knew nothing about women. 

Meanwhile he had given Constant orders to wait with a 
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closed carriage on a deserted street near the Walewski 
mansion, from where he was to bring Marie secretly to the 
stairway leading to his apartments. He would receive her 
as soon as she arrived. 

The hour had come. He was sure there could be no 
hitch in his plans. The old husband had been invited to 
dine with Duroc, the servants had been sent out, and the 
route to the Imperial Castle was carefully guarded. How 
should he reccive her? Amorously? ... He was very 
much in love with her, but she did not as yet love him. 
Formally ? . . . Truc, she was a woman of rank, but she 
disliked formality. Her treatment of him richly deserved a 
very different kind of reception, but he must not frighten 
her. Oh, well, he would have his inspiration when the 
time came. 

He had discussed with Duroc the advisability of having 
someone else present when she entered —after all, the young 
woman was not accustomed to visiting men’s apartments— 
but had decided to meet her alone. He could hardly believe 
that it would be so soon. Generally, even when one is an 
emperor, there are certain preliminaries. Conventions are 
observed. Yet, such was not the case now. A few words 
spoken on the road, a sentence or two ata ball, a dinner 
in company, thesc had constituted the introduction. There 
had followed letters and flowers, of course, but 
they arc nothing uncommon in the life of a beautiful 
woman. 

How beautiful she was . . . how charmingly different. 
. .. Who could ever have imagined such warmth and 
radiance in this cold inhospitable country ? \\ hat eyes she 
had! .. . And how gracefully she walked) It seemed 
incredible she could not dance, as she had told Poniatowski. 
Her carriage was natural and free. It accentuated the love- 
liness of her figure, the curve of her young breasts. She 
was unlike any other women he had known. Some day 
pethaps, when this expedition would be but a memory, he 
would look back on Marie as the very incarnation of 
Poland’s womanhood. Now she fascinated him, enthralled 
him. His soul cried out for her. 

Napoleon glanced at his watch, shook it vigorously and 
looked again. The watch had stopped. He moved 
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impatiently towards the clock, but halted at the rumble of 
approaching wheels. . . . Abruptly he turned about. 


“ Madame, I was so greatly touched by your insistent 
demand for an audience at this Jate hour, that I could not 
tefuse to grant your request. Your brother . . . some 
deat friend is in trouble? . . .” 

Out of consideration for Marie, who might have been 
embarrassed by the occasion and the presence of the mame- 
luke, Napoleon had gone to meet her in the ante-chamber 
and invented the excuse of the audience. 

Alone with her in the library, he laughed: “ Didn’t my 
white lie sound natural?” 

“Sire, the Provisional Government . . . 

“Oh,” he raised his hands in protest. “ Please do not 
take such a serious attitude! First remove your hat... 
now your coat, it is quite warm here. Shall I bring you a 
liqueur, after your drive? ...No?...a glass of 
Banyuls then, with some biscuits ?” 

“ Thank you, Sire, I really want nothing.” 

The ease of this reception and the simplicity of the 
Emperor might have made Maric forget that she was in 
this place, ar this hour, as emissary of the Provisional 
Government, had she not been thoroughly filled with their 
message, so subtly calculated to impress her. As the 
mission required, she, a product of her time, had come to 
welcome sacrifice, laugh at danger, and stoically accept her 
task. Now she felt herself the link between Napoleon and 
her country and realized that hesitation and tears, dreams 
of love, marital duty, even rebellion, must be put away. 

“T was trying to tell Your Majesty,” she began firmly, 
only to lose the thread of her remarks before the bantering 
expression of Napoleon, “ that our Government intended 
to send a representative to Your Majesty... . I mean a 
representative who would be acceptable, an ambassador, 
but they decided that ... that you would prefer a 
woman, .. .” 

“A woman !” exclaimed Napoleon. 

“JT mean ...a woman as...” 

“ A woman, yes, granted 1 Certainly I prefer a woman,” 
Napoleon replied, laughing as much in admiration as in 
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irony; and, while Marie’s confusion mounted, he led her 
to the divan and sat down beside her. 

“Your hand,” he said, carrying it to his lips. “ You 
know, Marie, you are very dear to me . . . have you ever 
been in love? I may ask you that, may Inot? You ate no 
longer a child. How old are you?” 

“T am nineteen.” 

“ How long have you been married ?” 

“ Two years, Sire.” 

“ Poor child!” 

Her reply was lost in Napoleon’s embrace. She resisted 
and drew herself away. 

“ Marie, lam very much in love . . . 

“Only the Empress,” she interrupted reproachfully, 
“ should hear this from Your Majesty.” 

“ Perhaps, but it is you that love. I have waited long 
to hold you in my arms, and you have been so indifferent |” 

“ Indifferent! . . . when { ran out to meet Your Majesty 
before all that crowd !”” 

“know. But say that it is for me you came, not for the 
Emperor, not for the protector of your country, but for 
me, for the one who loves you. . . . If only you knew, 
Marie, how much I need your love.” 

“But, Sire...” 

“Not Sire. Only a man at your fect, at the feet of the 
most beautiful, adorable, sweetest of all women. Is it so 
hard to love Napoleon a little? Call me that, call me 
Napoleon.” 

“1 cannot!” 

His hands caressed her young figure. She moved away. 

“Don’t gol” 

In his letter Napoleon had said: ‘“‘ Your country would 
be dearer to me if you took pity on my poor heart.” Was 
it true? Was it possible that he sincerely longed for love ? 
While he was bringing happiness to Poland, was he him- 
self so unhappy? . . . She reseated herself and this time 
did not repulse the arms that encircled her. 

“Please!” His hands had become daring. 

“ But why not?” 

“T have already stayed too long,” she said firmly. “I 
am married.” 
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“To whom! An old man, a dotard,a...” 

“You are offensive!” 

“Leave him. He does not deserve you. Everybody 
says $0.” 

“TI don’t say so.” 

“Very well, then stay with him. But if what is said is 
true, Count Walewski would not resent my intervention in 
his domestic affairs if I also intervened in his country’s !”’ 

She made several efforts but was unable to escape the 
arm that held her. Napoleon was speaking, rapidly and 
persuasively. 

“You are wasting your youth,” he cried, “ desecratin, 
your body, poisoning your life. You think yourself boun 
forever because—I know why—because he disfigured your 
finger with that ring. It is absurd, Maric, it is unnatural. 
With your scruples, my dear child, you should not have 
gone to the altar, but to a convent!” 

“T wish I had!” 

“‘ What an ambition,” he said mockingly. Then, softly 
in her ear: “ Have no regrets; all your troubles have Jed 
to one end, It was written that we should meet. Now I 
shall take care of you. I shall make you happy, give you 
love. You will see what I shall do for you! And nobody 
will blame or criticize you. You will be the friend of 
Napoleon. Envoys, princes, all those who dare not come 
to me directly, will beg you to intercede for them, knowing 
that I can refuse you nothing.” 

“Tam not so exacting . . . if you would only . . .” 

“You will have it all the same. Just give me your 
confidence, your friendship.” 

He drew her to him, held her close, kissed her. 

Oh why, why had she come ! 

Suddenly the silence of the night was broken. Out in 
the courtyard measured steps approached, halted. There 
was a murmur of voices, punctuated with a curse from 
Marie’s waiting coachman who had probably been awakened 
by the noise. 

“Don’t move, it is nothing . . . change of sentries.” 

“Listen.” 

“* But it is nothing, 1 tell you.” 

“ No, let me go.” 
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Jumping to her feet, she slipped on her coat and made for 
the door, but Napoleon stood in her path. She risked ail 
ona ruse : “ Do not spoil the memory of our first meeting,” 
she begged. And as he’moved towards her: “ Look,” she 
ctied, taking two roses from her bosom, “this one you 
gave me on New Year’s Day; the other you sent to me 
before your dinner, and I wore it close to my heart.” 

‘You love me, then . . . you do love me!” 

Marie was respited. She promised to come back of her 
own accord the following night, at the same hour. In 
retum, Napoleon agreed to discuss Poland’s affairs, to be 
calm in her presence, to be patient. They separated quietly 
and amicably. 

A solitary caress of her fingers on his forehead was her 
only response to his ardent and repeated adieux. A friendly 
caress of regret and pity, but not of love. 


CHAPTER XII 


sd ARIE, my sweet Marie, my first thoughts 
M are of you, my one desire to see you again. 
You will retum to-night, will you not? 
you promised. If you do not, the eagle will fly to 
ou 
7 Deign to accept this bouquet. May it become 
the bond that will link us together, secretly when in 
the midst of others. Love me, my darling Marie, and 
may this bouquet never leave your heart. N.” 


The bouquet was composed of a background of jarge 
palm leaves with a centre of varied flowers artistically 
combined, and lay in a white velvet case bearing the 
initial “ M ” above the crown of Marie’s rank, Both it and 
the letter had been brought by a messenger who had only 
said: “For Countess Walewska.” 

While it is never unusual for a woman to reccive flowers 
from a man, it is even Jess so in Poland where the women 
themselves send flowers to the male friends whom they 
wish particularly to honour. This, however, was different, 
and Marie was highly indignant. For the flowers were 
precious coloured stones, and the bouquet a beautiful 
diamond brooch. ‘at 

“Morning brings counsel,” said Marie to herself, icily 
indifferent to the beauty of the gift, “and his good resolu- 
tions did not last long! Pure love soon becomes tainted. 
When 2 woman refuses to give herself, as Madame de 
Vauban once said, it is most often because she wishes 
to sell herself. Well,” she added, with a hard, 
cynical laugh, “it was my fault; 1 should not have 
gone... .” 

All that day she affected a quict calm, lunched and dined 

Tog 
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with the family, and smiled at their discreet allusions to 
“French mannerisms.” After dinner she withdrew to her 
toom and wrote the following note: 


“Dear ATANASE, 


You may at first wish to reproach me, but not 
after you realize that you, too, are involved in my 
decision. I tried several times to open your eyes, yet, 
wilfully, or blinded by your false pride, or perhaps, by 
the love that you bear our country, you have failed to 
see the danger. Now it is too late. 

1 was prevailed upon by the honourable mem- 
bers of our Provisional Government to go to 
the Emperor last night. My will had been over- 
powered by their passionate arguments (it seems as if 
the whole world is plotting my downfall) and only by 
a miracle did 1 return home last night still your wife. 
To-day, I received the greatest insult that can be 
directed at a woman, at least one of my position. If! 
return to the Imperial Castle to-night, in obedience to 
Napoleon’s appeal and Poland’s command, will another 
miracle occur? If J had no conscience and were 
obliged to choose between my country’s welfare and 
my own future happiness, it would perhaps be better 
to choose the former, but after carefully considering 
both, I prefer the latter. It at least does not endanger 
the salvation of my soul. Other reasons, also of a 
religious nature, prevent me from embracing the third 
alternative—death. 

I have ctied so long that now no tears are left 
for you, or for Antoine who will be safe with you. I 
kiss you good-bye. As for me, think of me as dead 
and, may God have mercy upon my soul. 

Manig.” 


Placing the letter prominently in her room, she packed a 
few things, threw on a veil and tiptoed noiselessly to 
Marysia’s room, where she whispered: “1am going to bed 
now, Marysia, and I shall not need you again to-night. Do 
not wake me before eleven to-morrow Because Iam very 
tired. Good night!” 
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Then, tying the veil over her hat so as to hide her face, 
she descended the steps carefully and reached the street 
without being seen or heard. 


Only partially covered with snow, because of that rainy 
winter, Warsaw stretched silently far beyond the aristocratic 
Saxon Garden near which Marie lived. The magnificent 
churches, whose steeples pointed defiance at the sky, and 
the massive turret of the Wiezyczki Katedry Sw-Jana with 
its jagged crowns, towered majestically above the rows of 
narrow streets and well-planned boulevards, The silvery 
Vistula, with its slowly drowning expanse of ice, lay at the 
feet of the city, which rose in a gentle slope from its banks. 
And throughout the Mazovian Capital, round its lakes and 
in its residential suburbs, as in its slums, dwelt a people 
filled with a single hope. Natives of the Mazovia that had 
welcomed so many kings (and created the mazurka) ; 
former subjects of the Piast and Jagiello dynasties who had 
hastened thither from Cracow or Vilna; descendants of 
men who, under the shield of the Black Virgin, had 
repulsed the Swedish invasion of Czestochowa ; Jews, who 
had gladly poured forth their blood in the Jast struggles for 
Poland’s freedom; all had their thoughts fixed on the 
pending imperial decision. Would it mean absolute 
independence for Poland ? 

Marie walked on blindly. She was flying from the city. 
Too well she knew the subject that occupied the minds of 
all within these houses. Too well she knew the name that 
escaped all lips reverentially, again and again, like some 
mystic abracadabra of the East—Napoleon f 

With insane clarity, the frantic young woman saw that 
she need no longer lend her aid to monsters who were 
interested only in her body. For were they not attempting 
to gain their end by carthly means alone? That was wrong, 
It was working against their country’s good. Just claims 
should be confided to the Creator, who is Himself just and 
good in all things. She must escape from these blind 
demons and not outrage the laws of Heaven. Her country’s 
cause was best left in the hands of God. 

Galvanized into action by her growing conviction, and 
relieved of the feeling of guilt that until now had retarded 
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her flight, she hastened her steps. She could easily have 
obtained a conveyance in the nearby Jewish quarter, but 
she preferred to continue along the river and leave the city 
that way. A peasant would furnish her with a carriage 
and driver. She would head westward to Prussia, and from 
there she would travel by post-coach to France, the country 
she had so longed to see before her marriage. As to money, 
the jewels and other valuable trinkets which she had brought 
with her would last for some time. Once in France, in 
some large city (other than Paris), she could trust to luck 
for the future. 

France! 

As she ran on, several men had attempted to accost her, 
but had been discouraged by her rapid gait. This time, 
however, the one who addressed her seized the valise which 
she had rested on the ground for an instant. 

“ Give that back to me or J shall call for help!” Marie 
cried, as she swung around to face her aggressor. An 
empty threat !_ The houses had thinned out and not a human 
being was to be seen. But one look at the person who had 
snatched her bag and who now stood a few paces off, as if 
repentant, filled her with astonished curiosity. The 
“ wicked thief” was a child of ten or twelve who stared up 
at her with frightened cyes while she scolded him. Beside 
him stood a big dog. 

“Give that back to me!” she repeated, trying hard not 
to laugh at her unnecessary fears. 

“Oh, Pani,” the child answered in a weak, whining 
voice, “ please Iet poor Antek carry your baggage to your 
house for a szelag 1”? 

“‘ What are you doing here at this hour?” 

“T sleep over there,” said the child, pointing to a small 
hut which stood close by. 

- But do your parents allow you to stay out as late as 
this?” 

“No... I mean, yes! .. .” 

“Tell me the truth! It is wrong to lie!” 

“Thave mn away . . .” confessed the lad hesitatingly. 

“And why have you done that? Are you unhappy ?” 


7 A small coin. 
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“T am doing it for my pies /”” adding in a lowered voice, 
“ Tatust wanted to roast him on the spit!” 

“ To eat him?” cried Marie, unable to believe her ears. 
“ Think of it!” 

* Yes,” sobbed the little fellow. 

“ The cruel man!” Marie exclaimed, patting the child’s 
head as he told his story. 

“ You see, Tatus was hurt in the big wars and is too sick 
to work, and Mamusia* doesn’t make enough money to 
feed all of us, so we never have any meat. But soon every- 
thing will be all right and I will go back home again with 
my pies.” 

The child had brightened perceptibly at his last few 
words and Marie, ignorant of what was going to make 
“ everything all right,” inquired : 

“Soon? How 2?” 

“ Napoleon has come, don’t you know that ?”” 

“T certainly know, but how is he going to help you?” 

Antek appeared astonished at the question. “ Because 
Napoleon is in Poland,” he tried to explain, “ and Poland 
is going to be as it was before, and Tatus will be given 
back alt his money.” 

“You are right, little one,” said Maric slowly. “ You are 
right, my child, Napoleon will make Poland as she was 
before the wars.” 

A few minutes later, Marie was seated in a hackney with 
Antek (and the dog), on her way to the distant part of the 
city where he lived. When they arrived, Marie did not 
get out, but, kissing the happy little fellow, who flung his 
atms around her and made her promise to return the 
following day, she put into his hands a gift whose value 
only his parents would appreciate, and ordered the driver 
in a firm voice to make haste to the Imperial Castle. 


1 Dog. ® Daddy. * Mamma. 


CHAPTER XIit 


by which she had entered the previous night, Marie 

noticed that it was slightly ajar. A discreet glance into 
the room told her that someone was there. She coughed. 
At the sound, the unmistakable head of the mameluke 
suddenly emerged, his appearance made more fantastic by 
the pale glow of the candle-lamp. 

“Oh, Madame ! ” he exclaimed softly, in a tone in which 
feelings of relief, reproach, and satisfaction were all blended. 

“ tis Majesty?” inquired Marie, and her words too 
were full of meaning. 

“Come thou .. . come thou,” was the mameluke’s im- 
patient response in his strange jargon. “ Emperor very 
angry. He tell Grand Marshal go Madame’s house, carry 
Madame here . . .” 

Marie, not at all concerned at what might have been 
happening at her house, broke in impatiently: “ What 
time is it ?”” 

“Emperor wait long, long time!” 

“ Very well, lead me to him!” she commanded peremp- 
torily, approaching the foot of the staircase, and adding, 
as she commenced the ascent, “‘ Put away my bag, I shall 
return for it to-morrow.” 

Napoleon, tired of waiting, had long before summoned 
Duroc and given him the order to “ Go to her house and 
sce that she comes here immediately !” without a word as 
to the manner in which to perform this extraordinary com- 
mission. Her absence might be due to some unforeseen 
delay, an accident, an un ed visitor. All this meant 
nothing to Napoleon. The facts of the matter were he had 
invited: the woman, she had agreed to come, and she had 
not come. What else was there to do but compel her 
to come ? 


Je as she was about to raise the knocker of the door 
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By a comic twist of thought, he was suddenly reminded 
that French troops also were in Warsaw. He had therefore 
called one of his secretaries and dictated an article which 
was to be inserted in the Gazeta Waersgewska, over the 
signature of Bielinski, the Starosta of Warsaw. It was a 
word of advice to the women of the capital to be warty of 
the amorous advances of the French soldiers and, in 
particular, of private appointments with them. . .. 

Nevertheless, as Roustan had said, he was very angry, 
and meant to inform the Countess that such conduct was 
disrespectful to Napoleon, the sovereign, and humiliating 
to Napoleon, the man, and consequently would not be 
tolerated. 

When Marie entered, Napoleon was seated alone before 
the fireplace. Quite at her ease, she lifted her veil and 
curtsied. He rose, frigidly polite, and nodded. At his 
movement she walked to the large table in the centre of the 
room and there set down the jewel case she had received 
that moming. Then, turning to Napoleon, she curtsied 
again and said : 

“TI beg Your Majesty’s forgiveness, but I must return 
this charming present for fear of arousing my husband’s 
suspicions. Fortunately, as Your Majesty who is so 
wel fi informed cannot help knowing, I’ do not like 
jewels.” 

Slowly, each word striking like a blow in the face, came 
Napoleon’s retort : ‘* And I, Madame, do not care whether 
you do ornot. Also J have a horror of comedians, especially 
when they are dressed in mourning!” This last was pro- 
voked by her attire. She was dressed in a coat of black fur 
which, half open at the neck, revealed an equally black 
cloth travelling costume, and she was wearing black, 
muddied boots. 

Flustered by his critical gaze, which travelled over her 
from head to foot, Marie explained apologetically : “ Sire, 
I have been delayed . . . I had no time to change... I am 
so sorry...” 

“Sit down!” Napoleon commanded, pointing to the 
divan. “ Now tell me how you like being called a comedian.” 

“J do not understand, Your Majesty.” 

“Then I shall explain, Madame. You are exactly like 
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all your compatriots, whom Lucretius, the Latin poet and 
philosopher, fittingly called ‘ Slavus saltans.’ ” 

“ T still do not understand, Sire.” 

“ Then I shall be yet more explicit. You are faithful to 
an impotent and culpable husband, and unfaithful to a 
rendez-vous with the one you call omnipotent. You 
meddle in political affairs, and have to be implored to 
attend an official ball. You run to meet a man on the road, 
then refuse to dine with him. You accept flowers but reject 
diamonds. You wear white when black is more becoming, 
and black when white is the proper thing. I think it is very 
charitable to call you a comedian ; others less considerate 
might have called you a fool !”” 

“ Thank you, Sire!” 

“No irony, please... you should thank me sincerely for 
not deciding the Polish question immediately. It is within 
my power to do so. Ah! the Countess Walewska is 
surprised, perhaps afraid!” 

The rage these words stirred in Marie revived her spirit 
and she replied in a tone as haughty as his : 

“ Surprised, perhaps . . . but not afraid!” 

“Indeed ? Then wait a moment.” 

On the table lay a mass of documents. To these Napoleon 
tumed, scattering them far and wide as he searched for a 
bundle of letters. Not finding it there, he jerked open a 
drawer and emptied its contents on the floor, and spreading 
them out with a sweep of the hand, picked up a long white 
packet. With this he tured once more to Marie. 

“You know Marshal Lannes and Talleyrand, don’t 
you?” he said. “ You know they are men of judgment, 
men who think before they speak ? Well, at the time when 
1 entered your country, I asked both of them for their 
frank opinion as to the help I should give you. The first 
teplies thus: ‘ Your Majesty must not judge the Poles by 
some nobles incited by their taste for noise and novelty. In 
the main they are frivolous, divided, and anarchical. To 
reconstitute them a nation would be a work without 
solidity and duration.’ The other does not enlarge. He 
writes: ‘Poland is not worth a drop of French blood!’ 
How do you like that ?” 

With a brave effort to restrain her emotion, for one cannot 
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see one’s hopes on the point of being shattered without a 
sharp pang of regret, Marie answered: ‘“‘ Your Majesty is 
harsh in his judgment of my country and myself. He is too 
just and too wise to ignore the truth of the saying: ‘ He 
that hears but one bell, hears but one sound.’ ” 

“ Then?” 

“Tf Your Majesty will have the kindness to grant me 
permission, I should like to plead my country’s cause.” 

“You have my permission, Madame. Be brief!” 
Napoleon said, turning his back towards her. 

Glad of this opportunity, so long desired, to present her 
people in their true light, Marie began instantly : 

“II start by mentioning my own family, Sire, it is not 
through egotism, but because, by using them as an example, 
since their case is typical, 1 can better portray the condi- 
tion of my people. My father died while still a young man, 
as a result of his tireless labours on behalf of his country. 
From then on, my mother took his place, notwithstanding 
the handicap of her sex. All of us were brought up to 
serve Poland, and we have never done anything without our 
compatriots being foremost in our thoughts. So it was 
because I was furious that there could exist, in my country, 
factions opposed to Your Majesty that I went to meet 
you at the relay-post. 1 wished to proffer you in my humble 
words the thanks of my country. But when J arrived, the 
crowd, the glamour, the excitement stirred me so that I 
simply could not utter the words I had prepared so care- 
fully. As for my private life, Your Majesty knows that I 
am bound to an old man, whom I matried under family 
pressure. Should it not have been easy, therefore, for 
me to take advantage of Your Majesty’s attentions, and 
to be loved—flattered—powerful ? Instead, I hid myself. 
Even to-night, I tried to flee. But something prevented 
me, and I am here because my country needs me, and 
because everyone insists that to me alone will Your Majesty 
condescend to listen. Do I merit the epithet comedian, 
and is it the pastime of a fool to love her country ?” 

From time to time the tears welled up into her eyes, 
tolled down her cheeks, and fell unheeded on her gown, for 
her heart was bursting with a throng of sickening fears. 
While Marie unburdened her heart to him, Napoleon paced 
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the room nervously, shoulders hunched, hands behind his 
back, or poked the fire, scattering showers of sparks as he 
atranged and rearranged the projecting logs. Only when 
Marie paused, momentarily out of breath, did he look 
at her. Her heightened colouring had given warmth to 
the bloom of her skin, and her brilliant eyes, imploring 
mercy, fired him with the desire to comfort her. Covet- 
ously, his look followed the rise and fall of her firm breasts, 
the lines and curves of her bowed figure and slender 
tempting waist. 

Almost against his will he moved to her side. The lips 
that now uttered such bitter words he had tasted only 
last night and found sweet. Yesterday, he had held her 
close to him with no angry words to mar his happiness. 
Yet he was too penetrating to be deceived by Marie’s 
pretended affection. The significance of her leave-taking 
on the previous night had not been lost on him. But he 
loved her. Not only did he have a violent physical longing 
for this alluring creature, but he also felt towards her the 
tenderness of a friend and the kindness of a protector. 
And what did it matter, after all, whether she loved him 
or not ? Others, men and women, had begun by despising 
him, who afterwards would have given their lives for him | 

“Do not let us quarrel any more,” he said softly in a 
caressing voice. ‘I know everything that is in that shrewd 
little head, and I agree that we shall have to weigh the pros 
and cons carefully. But not to-night. . . . Marie,” he con- 
unued, trying to draw her to him, “ you are tired, nervous, 
overwrought. Poor child! I have been unkind, forgive me. 
Let us have a little supper together, shall we? ... And you 
could sleep here to-night. You cannot go home at this hour; 
suppose you were seen! . . . Don’t be afraid, I'll leave you 
alone. Yes, yes, I know .. . your husband, your family . . . 
don’t worry, Pll attend to that too.” 

“You are not serious, Sire, it is impossible!” Marie 
objected tremblingly. 

He put his arms around her and tried to kiss her, but she 
resisted energetically. 

“Do you hate me as much as that ?”” 

“N-n-0-0.,. I don’t feel well .. . Please, not to-night...” 

“You said that last night. Can’r you see that I love you, 
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need you?...I shan’t let you go. I want you to stay, do 
you hear, I want you to stay!” . 

“ Then please let me finish with what I was saying,” 
Marie begged of her importunate lover. : 

Leaving her side, Napoleon ed her an instant, then 
smiled: “I am listening,” he said; “go on, if you must.” 

A little doubtful of her easy escape, Marie hastened on : 

“T must prevail upon you to change your opinion, Sire, 
and since you allow me to talk...” 

“* What perseverance! It is cruel, my dear... tyranny |” 

“No,” Marie answered, “ because I know that Your 
Majesty abhors it.”” 

“ Abhors what ?”” Napoleon questioned, frowning down 
upon her. 

“Tyranny, Sire. Did you not say, in Italy, ‘I am the 
enemy of tyrants ?’”” 

“ And what if I did!” 

“ Then you will not allow a country of twenty million 
inhabitants to remain under the yoke, not of one, or two, 
but of three tyrants and their flocks of parasites who are 
more terrible than their masters!” And, sceing a frown 
peiher upon Napoleon’s brow, she tried to pacify him. “1 

now that 2 monarch must spare his people, that the blood 
of his subjects is precious to him... .” 

But she was treading on a ground that Napoleon con- 
sidered his own and his bad humour returned. The woman 
was getting on his nerves. By nature combative and 
argumentative, he stopped her with a short gesture and, 
resuming his walk about the room, spoke in his tum. 

“* Are you another of those who accuse me of fighting for 
my pleasure ?” he said. ‘ Can’t you believe that I want, and 
have long wanted, peace? Are you under the impression 
that these tyrants you talk of will willingly relinquish the 
prey that has cost them thousands of lives?” Again he 
paused a moment: “ Look at any map, Madame, and you 
will soon see that, to protect your country, I must always 
be ready to cross either the Rhine or the Danube. And 
should I proclaim Poland’s independence, I may have 
frequent cause to remember it!. . . Besides, if I were con- 
vinced that Poland is a country which it is well to keep 
strong for the sake of Europe’s equilibrium, its value must 
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still be balanced against the cost of sustaining it.” Looking 
at his watch, he exclaimed angrily : “‘ Good heavens! Here 
am I expounding an international situation as if you were 
an expert | Luckily there is no one to hear me...” 

Tgnoring the insult, Marie continued her plea. 

“Poland has a glorious history, Sire,” she boasted 
proudly, “and all through the wars which, little by little, 
reduced her to her present condition, she defended herself 
heroically.” 

An observer of Napoleon’s smile when he heard this 
statement would have wondered what was passing through 
his mind. “ Certainly, Poland has a remarkable past,” he 
agreed, ‘“‘ and one that I admire and respect. The Jagiello 
dynasty greatly extended the frontiers of your country, 
that I admit; and later, during the seventeenth century, 
the noble Sobieski—by the way his wisest councillor was 
his wife, a Frenchwoman!—delivered Vienna from the 
hands of Kara Mustafa. That too was magnificent. With- 
out a doubt, the Poles have reason to be proud of their 
history. Unfortunately, the annals of antiquity, and even 
of more recent times, are filled with the brave deeds of 
nations which have long since passed out of existence. The 
Moors, for example, conquered Spain and seriously menaced 
all Christendom. What has become of them? A mere 
handful of wandering tribes in Africa...” 

Marie protested: “‘ Your Majesty’s comparison can 
hardly apply to my country. Its vitality is intact. Should 
it be reproached for being the victim of a horrible in- 
justice ?”” 

“Tt is not only the injustice that is to blame,” Napoleon 
retorted, fearing that he had been over-indulgent, “ Poland 
made innumerable blunders and displayed culpable weak- 
ness when, instead of choosing a king resourceful and brave, 
as a king should be, she accepted Stanislas August, that 
indolent puppy, that elegant scribbler, from the hands of 
Catherine of Russia, whose lover he had been. You might 
object that Stanislas was unanimously elected by the Diet, 
but do you know why? Because eight thousand Russian 
regulars were encamped within call! . .. Now the task is 
enormous. If you Poles had organized your defence the 


1 Marie Casimir de la Grange d’Arquien. 
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situation would have been different ; you might have been 
victorious, and even in defeat you would have been able to 
negotiate a peace that would have laid the foundations of 
reconstruction. Instead, what happened? When the time 
came, discord reigned among your leaders, you had neither 
horses, guns nor ammunition. At Maciejowice your people 
were armed with scythes, axes and other useless imple- 
ments... Lucretius was right : Slavus saltans !” 

“Then we ate lost,” Marie said with ironic insolence, 
“and Your Majesty has for years encouraged our men to 
fight . . . for nothing !”” 

“Be careful of what you say, Madame!” Napoleon 
reprimanded her severely. “Do you think that your 
artifices deceive me? . . . Madame is making conditions, 
conditions for Napoleon! . . . Yes, I can free Poland, but 
I am tired of all this hypocrisy and gen. You 
should have rushed to join me, men and women, the first 
day I set foot on your land, for I was not obliged to come 
bere to fight France’s enemies—there was room enough 
elsewhere to meet them and overcome them. Yet, here am 
lina country where it rains and snows, and freezes the very 
blood in one’s veins. Dismal, bleak, where my poor 
soldicrs lose heart and suffer miserably. Here, if you must 
know, I am like a fox in a trap, surrounded on all sides by 
my enemics, who will crush we, as in a vice, if I do not take 
the offensive !” 

With every few words he struck his chest hard, The 
gold and enamel cross which had attracted Maric’s atten- 
tion the night of the ball tinkled softly, as it collided with a 
button on his uniform, like a faint echo, and reminded her 
dimly of the mea culpa of the confessional. 

“Here am 1,” Napoleon hurried on, his voice rising 
steadily, “ because I was influenced by the prayers of your 
‘great’ patriots . . . Dombrowski who for years has been 
wailing about his country; Dazialynski who trailed me 
to Berlin about his country ; and Prince this, and Count 


that . . . for their country! And now you expect me to 
festore your cursed CounTRY, just because you can coo like 
adove. Twon't. .. I willnot... Pil... yes, if you 


persist in refusing me your love, your love that I have 
eared over and over again, Pll . . .” and furiously tearing 
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off his watch he flung it violently to the ground, “Tt 
grind your people into dust, like this watch under my heel! ”” 

Through the heavy cloud that was gradually savepping 
her, and drowning her senses, Marie Walewska kept 
saying to herself: “ How long, oh how long will this 
last? How much longer can I endure it? Can’t he see 
that he is killing me . . . that every word is like a dagger- 
thrust! O God, what have I done to deserve this! Is it 
a sin to try to save one’s country? For that is all I meant! 
Why then must this happen? Why can’t Poland be saved 
without my sacrifice? No, no, it isn’t trae. They don’t 
mean that, He doesn’t want me. Look at all the others he 


can have! What! .. . what did he just say? . . . Refuse 
your love I'll... No! No! No! he doesn’t mean that 
. +. Oh my God! My God! No! Nol... It can’t 
be! No... no... no ‘s 


Half in a faint, her head fell back and her body rolled 
limply to the floor. Powerless to move, her mind in a 
daze, she seemed only half-conscious of her surroundings. 
Vaguely she was aware of outstretched arms, of shoulders 
hunched over her, of a big white forchead and a lock of 
black hair, and eyes that held hers in a dreadful fascination. 
A hot breath was in her face. “No! No!” she moaned, 
“he doesn’t want me!” 


PART THREE 
THE POLISH WIFE 


CHAPTER I 


to the position in which this nocturnal visit had 

placed her. There could be no drawing back now, 
for she had burned her boats. Regrets were useless. She had 
become, for better or for worse, the Emperor’s Polish wife ; 
and, whether she chose to eee herself with pity, as a 
victim sacrificed on the altar of her country’s need, or with 
pride, as its ever-present ambassadress, this fact remained 
indisputable. 

Napoleon’s desires had paras the upper hand. His cool 
judgment had given way before her irresistible attraction, 
and he had made her his. There she lay, shaken and 
trembling on the divan on which he had placed her, a large 
scteen nearby to hide her, in case some messenger had to 
be received ; for he had released Roustan from duty. 

At first he had whispered broken phrases of remorseful 
tenderness in her ear, then, catching her faintly uttered 
words of forgiveness, he had let her rest. Now he sat near 
the fire, pondering his problems. From the sound of an 
occasional muttered word or a restless movement, Marie 
well knew what he was thinking. The battle was over; 
he had crushed her resistance; she was his. But this 
meant that she could never return to Walewski, that she 
must begin a new life. Though he was victorious, he too 
must pay the cost. What a situation his act had created ! 

A keen judge of character, he read Marie shrewdly. She 
was devoutly religious and would never agrec to a divorce. 
He, on the other hand, would not entertain the idea of 
repudiating Josephine. To attempt reparation by making 
her a royal favourite, with a well endowed position at 
Court, would only aggravate to-night’s offence; this was 
the last thing he wished to do. His preoccupations at the 
moment wete quite sufficient, posted as he was in Puland, 
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and surrounded by enemies now becoming aggressive. 
The arrangement of the army’s winter quarters, the 
assembling and training of troops unaccustomed to such a 
climate, the fomentation of an Oriental uprising against 
Russia, the installing and equipping of hospitals, and, not 
least, the control of the home Government in far France, 
left little time for love affairs. 

He was morally bound to protect Poland and to help her 
towards independence ; yet his hints to certain politicians 
and to Marie that he would leave Poland to her fate had 
not been altogether empty threats. Some months before 
he had, after serious deliberation, planned to hold the line 
of the Vistula. But now the opposition to the liberation 
of Poland expressed by Talleyrand, by Marshals Davout 
and Lannes, and many others, added to his own intuition, 
was making him doubt the wisdom of this course. If 
Russia still Pash on, if Austria was uncordial and Prussia 
openly hostile, he had no doubt as to the reason for their 
attitude. These three Powers, rightly or wrongly, con- 
sidered the reconstitution of Poland a folly—worse, a 

anger. 

Such were Napoleon’s thoughts, now that he had 
regained his calm, when a knock at the library door made 
him start from his seat. Savary appeared, behind the 
sergeant who announced him. 

“Come in, General!” called Napoleon, hastily drawing 
the sercen in front of the divan. 

Relieved by this interruption to his thoughts and ready 
to be affable to the commander of the army corps protecting 
Warsaw, he added pleasantly : “‘ Up at this hour, Savary ? 
This would look suspicious, did we not know how zealous 
you are to fill our poor Marshal’s' place ! ” 

“1 do my best, Sire, to be worthy of your confidence.” 

“You do very well, Savary,” interrupted Napoleon. “I 
presume you have received more reports from the 
north P”” 

“Has Your Majesty received any ?” 

“The last I had were at ten o’clock. There is fighting 
up there.” 

“There has been a serious engagement at Mohrungen. 

. Marshal Lannes, in command of the sth Army Corps. 
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Fifteen hundred Russians killed or taken; our losses, six 
hundred men.” . 

“‘Benningsen! is insane! Starting a campaign on the 
twenty-fifth of January in these regions! . . .” 

There was another knock at the door and an officer 
entered. 

“A dispatch, Sire!” 

Napoleon glanced over the message: “‘ The facts are 
just as you told me, Savary. This service is working 
efficiently,” he said; “ they were right to advise you before 
advising me. These reports, although they come by signal, 
are so complete and concise that we shall not learn very 
much more from the couriers when they get here... . 
You are not overworked in your department, Captain, with 
two of your men ill?” 

“We can manage if we stay in Warsaw, Sire,” replied 
the officer ; “ one of them will be back soon. But if we go 
on the road, he will be too weak to go with us.” 

“Tt is not at all certain that we leave Warsaw, Captain. 
But don’t you expect your other man to be out of hospital 
pretty soon?” 

“He has pleurisy, Sire.” 

“ Awful climate! Iam very sorry. How old is he?” 

“ Thirty-three, Sire.” 

“An old soldier. Many campaigns?” 

“ Ever since Egypt.” 

Napoleon jotted some notes on a paper on his desk. 
“Discharge, Legion of Honour, one thousand francs 

ension,” he announced. “ You will sec him, Captain, and 
tell him that. It will cheer him up. Is it Bigot, the tall fair 
man who went to hospital last week ?” 

“No, Sire, Bigot is the one I am expecting any moment. 
The sick man’s name is Ferrand.” 

“ Tell him that I never forger my old comrades of Egypt. 
Thank you, Captain, Pll sec that you get enough men.” 

“T hope that fellow will recover,” Napoleon reflected 
sadly. “‘ To have lived through so many battles to die of 
pleurisy in this damned country! . . . It is really too bad. 

have as many men sick here from the climate as if there 
were an epidemic!” 

1 The new generalissimu of the Russian Army. 
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Savaty guided the conversation back to the subject of 
Mohrungen. “If I understand correctly,” he ventured, 
“Your Majesty does not seem fully decided to follow up 
this Russian setback and launch a campaign for which we 
are rather well prepared ?” 

“The matter will require some thought, Savary,” said 
Napoleon emphatically. ‘‘ This is a very unusual winter. 
Freezing one day, thawing and raining the next. We are 
undoubtedly strong, but how will the Poles act? Remem- 
ber, material and provisions are hard to transport.” 

“it is freezing now, Sire.” 

“The ice on the rivers is very thin. Besides, there are 
several generals and threc marshals ill: yours, Murat, 
Augereau; and six thousand sick men in the Warsaw 
hospitals alone. The Oriental rising against Russia is not 
yet tipe, and half the troops are not acclimatized. After 
what happened to the Russians this autumn I was far from 
thinking of a winter campaign. However, we'll wait for 
fuller news, then I shall make my decision. Now, be off to 
bed, Savary, and thanks for coming yourself at this hour.” 

The door closed on him. 

“There are more than six thousand strong, well- 
seasoned Poles in Warsaw ready to help, Sire,” came the 
quict voice of Marie, from behind the screen. 

“* What !’” exclaimed Napoleon. 

“Mote than six thousand Poles, Sire,” the voice went 
on, “ among them some of your companions of Egypt, like 
Ferrand. We have some good generals too, trained in your 
army, in your own technique, and Iam personally acquainted 
with influential people in the Court of Vienna. I know that 
they are quite flattered that the Austrian envoy should be 
the only one of the foreign envoys accepted here by Your 
Majesty. If I explained to them... I mean, if they 
examined dispassionately the question of Polish indepen- 
dence, the Court of Vienna might perhaps receive a 
favourable report.” 

Napoleon pushed aside the screen and approached Martie, 
examining her curiously. Her mantle had fallen off and the 
disarray of her dress was still apparent. The dishevelled 
hair, the dark circles beneath hier eyes, the red spots in her 
neck and cheeks, completed a picture, not of a woman 
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assailed, but of one who had extricated herself, exhausted, 
from her lover’s embrace. 

“ You angel!” he ejaculated. 

“Must I never talk with Your Majesty about serious 
things?” she asked sadly. 

“Do you think that, to-night, I have the right to be 
serious ?”” 

“ How can you talk of right, Sire?” 

“* Well, go on,” said Napoleon, after a moment’s silence. 

“We ate going to have frost,” said Marie slowly. “1 
gtew up in the country and am as sure 2 weather prophet as 
any peasant. In a few days Poland will be an expanse 
of ice and frozen ground. You have already fought over 
such fields, Sire, and with what success! We will do our 
utmost to co-operate in every way. To the Provisional 
Government your least desire will be a command. There 
is nothing to prevent your fighting. And when you come 
back victorious, who will hinder you from freeing the 
Poles? This time they will not be merely allies, but a part 
of your army !”” 

“T did not say that I would not fight, Marie.” 

“ But you said you would not free us, and you must. Tt 
is your task, your rdle . . . your duty!” 


“Perhaps...” 
“ The crowning glory of your career. The way to win 
y 
my love . . . if you still want it.” 


‘Napoleon left her side and strode to the window. He 
opened it. Day had not yet come. A cold north-east wind 
stirred the papers on the desk and freshened the stale 
atmosphere of the room. 

“ True love does not bargain!” he said bitterly. 

““Come here!” Marie ordered. And, when he had 
instinctively obeyed, she looked him fiercely in the eyes. 
“ Tell me why you did it,” she asked, “ was it fora wager?” 

“Don’t be foolish!” protested Napoleon, almost 
shocked by her cynicism. 

“© Then do you not intend to try to win me?” 

“ Love does not bargain,” he repeated. 

“ Certain kinds of love may descend to bargaining,” she 
asserted gavel 

“You know nothing about this kind.” 
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“You have not tried to teach me!” 

“T am sorry indeed,” said Napoleon, this time really 
embarrassed, “ but you never gave me a chance.” 

“Twas a married woman.” 

“You wete...?” 

“Twas, Sire!” 

“ Marie,” said Napoleon, “ again I ask your pardon from 
the bottom of my heart. I should never have acted as I 
have done, and lost your admiration and esteem, if they had 
told me what you were really like, with a soul as beautiful 
as your face. If I were not so deeply in love with you I 
should Iet you go . . . not to your husband, but to your 
own family, or elsewhere. You have done enough for your 
country to deserve that it provide for your future. Now, 
1 shall have you shown to a quiet room where you can rest 
undisturbed all day. But before you go, I will reassure you : 
these Russians must be taught a lesson. Better do it now. 
Who knows, it might be a step towards your independence, 
if things go favourably. I have always wanted to help your 
country, which, I repeat, has made many mistakes, but 
which has been too severely punished. Now come, dearest 
and loveliest, a trustworthy housekeeper will be at your 
disposal. You have only to ring for her and she will carry 
out any order. Please treat this house as your own.” 


In the room already prepared for her and filled with 
flowers Marie found the bag which the mameluke had 
taken from her as she mounted the staircase some hours 
before. It was unpacked and all her belongings carefully 
arranged. 


CHAPTER II 


thing to eat, and sat down to write the following 


I: was late when Marie awoke. She rang for some- 
letter : 


“Dear MOTHER, 

You have kept in the background during 
these last few weeks, although I feel sure you are 
well aware of certain happenings. You probably 
chose this course, because you thought it your dur 
to leave me to the care and protection of my husband. 
Tam glad you did so, But now I wish to confide in 
you, and to ask you to say what I wish my husband 
and others 10 know. Long ago the good sisters at 
the convent foretold the dangers into. which my 
“mania’ for politics would lead me. I remember 
those predictions well, and acknowledge their justice. 
T have acted like an impetuous girl, and now I am 
saddled with the responsibilities of a statesman. 
But I do not complain! If He, whose name I dare 
not mention, has chosen me to lighten even a small 
part of Poland’s sufferings, ] am happy. Yes, 1 am 
happier than I have any right to be, for unexpected 
telicf has come to me, and the Emperor will be good 
to us all. 

Am I dreaming, mother? Is your daughter really 
writing to you from the Emperor of France’s palace, 
in which she is living under his protection? Was 
my marriage a dream—tike everything that has 
happened since? But dreaming or waking, I must 
write you what I have to say, and entrust you with my 
messages. I can have nothing more to do with 
Madame de Vauban and Elzbieta. They have betrayed 
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me. <Atanase is an old man, and feebler than his age. 
It is the only excuse for his behaviour. His sister 
and nieces I have nothing inst. They did not 
meddle, and, had I confided in them, I should probably 
have found help and support. As for the others 
under whose pressure I had to bend, they did what 
they thought right. I bear them no grudge. 

Will you please, dear Mother, give Atanase the 
little package I enclose. It contains my wedding ring 
and other jewels that he gave me. I wrote him 
yesterday. My letter explains enough. Will you 
please also tell Madame de Vauban of my intention to 
drop all intercourse with her, and insist that Elzbieta 
does not attempt any reconciliation with me. She wiil 
pe} on writing and writing, I know, and I shall 
tead her letters as coming from the dead, whom one 
cannot answer. That much I shall do out of gratitude 
for what she once did for me when I was ill, but it is 
the only concession I shall make to our former 
friendship. 

I shall see you soon, for I am absolutely free, but 
1 beg of you, Mother, to abstain from talking about me. 
I have powerful defenders, at least for the present, 
and good advocates too. So leave the task of excusing 
and explaining to them. It is better, too, before saying 
anything, that we should know what my new life is 
to be, where I am to go, and what I am to do, Tell 
Emilie that I am travelling, and be assured that, now 
as always, the salvation of our beloved Poland is 
my only thought. Pray for her, Mother, and for 

Your ever affectionate daughter, 
Marie.” 


P.S. Please give back this letter to the messenger 
who brings it. I want to keep or destroy it myself.” 


The strong, middle-aged woman, half Italian, half Pole, 
little interested in what was passing, and consequently 
well chosen for the post, undertook to find a messenger. 
Marie dined in her room and went early to bed. Next 
morning a number of letters were on her breakfast tray. 
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From Napoleon: 


“Dear Marie, my stay here will now be short. 
Events are hastening on. Busy as I am you are 
more and more in my thoughts and in my heart. 
Let me share your dinner to-night, at six o'clock, 
in the little boudoir adjoining your room. If I do 
not hear from you I shall come . . .” 


From Poniatowski : 
“ Dear Countess, I shall have the honour of visiting 
you to-day, at two o’clock. I shall be alone. In our 
common interest I beg of you to receive me . . .” 


From Duroc : 


“ His Majesty, dear Countess, has confided to me 
the fact of your presence in the Imperial Castle, and, 
as he intends to leave soon for distant parts, he has 
entrusted to me the care of your most gracious person. 
I am deeply sensible of the honour he has done me, 
and, while the moment has nor yet come when it is 
my duty, it will always be my privilege and pleasure 
to carry out your wishes . . .” 


From Elzbieta Abramowicz : 

“My dearest dear! Long live the Emperor! 
Long live you! Poland is saved! I called at your 
house, Jearnt that you had not been there for two 
days, and so I went to the Imperial Castle. There they 
told me that any letter would be forwarded to you. 
How could I help guessing what had happened t 
Dear, dearest Marie, you have realized your duty. 
Why, oh why did not this glorious mission fall to 
my lot, 1 should have been so proud, and your dear 
eyes would not have shed tears! But I was not pure 
enough, beautiful cnough, aristocratic enough, 1 
salute in you more than my dearest fiead- sear 
national heroine. When may I fold you in my arms? 
Quick, send me news . . .” 
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From Pani Laczynska : 


“Dear Martie, although His Majesty was tactful 
enough to have me informed of your whereabouts, 
Sour Lestat caused me some emotion. I knew but few 
of the circumstances which threw you in the Emperor’s 
path, but I have never ceased to pray for the lighting 
of your way. You may be proud of yourself, my dear 
daughter. Not one of your ancestresses would have 
done differently. Forthat,I bless you. Your messages 
will be carefully attended to, whether or not I under- 
stand them. I am retuming your letter as you desired. 
All the family is with me here in Warsaw. They 
are all well and eagerly awaiting your coming in the 
neat future to Kiernozia. They join their love and 
affection to mine .. .” 


From Princess Jablonowska : 

“ Deatest Marie, in my own name, as well as in 
those of my mother and sister, I wish to tell you of 
the desperate anxiety which was ours when Atanase 
showed us the letter, found in your room, for you 
are dearer to us than you can imagine. We were 
Ptepared to leave no stone untumed to discover your 
retreat, when a mysterious message came from the 
Imperial Castle. Marie, as I write I can hear your 
poor husband pacing the floor upstairs, coughing and 
talking to himself! He has indeed not been much of a 
protector to you (many a time I have been on the 
aye of telling him so, and of talking to you about it), 

ut think of the delicacy of his position and ours! 
Can you forgive us? Let me assute you, stil} in the 
name of all three, that we cannot find it in our hearts 
to reproach you. Few women would have shown such 
courage and greatness of soul. We know that you 
have sacrificed yourself to what you consider your 
duty, and the doors of our home will be always wide 
open for you, if ever you should need it. When and 
where can we see you? .. .” 
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“ You see, Prince, I have capitulated,” said Marie when 
Poniatowski entered at two o’clock, as he had announced 
in his note. 

“ On the contrary, Countess, you have taken the fortress 
by assault, and I have come . . .” 

Hete Poniatowski stopped abruptly, for one look at 
Marie stattled him. Her eyes wete swollen, her cheeks sunk, 
and frequent applications of powder and rouge could not 
obliterate the marks of suffering. 


“ What ... what is it?” he stammered. 

“ What?” 

“ Countess, you sezm... you look . . . you ate not 
well... I don’t know...” 


“Some letters from my family,” Marie hastened to 
explain. “ One in particular.” 

“I see,” said Poniatowski with a sigh of relief, “and 
they have hurt you. From the Count, pethaps 28 

“No, from a friend.” Then, innocently: “ You feared 
that my interview with the Empetor might have proved 
vexatious ?” 

“Oh, certainly not!” 

“Stormy ? No? Unpleasant then?” 

“Countess . . .”” 

“Have not your police access to the palace, 
Prince?” 

“I assure you, Countess, I never dreamt of spying on 
your consultations with the Emperor!” 

“Do not quibble, Prince,” satd Marie haughtily, “ it is 
useless. You know more about these . . . consultations, 
than perhaps even I suspect.” 

She sat down at a table and took pen and paper. “ Will 
you please answer my questions as exactly as possible. 
Did the Emperor tell you of the Russian attack on the 
Baltic?” 

“ He did, Countess.” 

ae and that, possibly, he would soon leave Warsaw ?” 

“Yes.” 

“To stop the Russian offensive ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How strong is his army in Poland ?” 

“* About a hundred thousand men.” 
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“* But a large number of them will remain in or near 
Warsaw ?” 

Poniatowski made a nervous movement. What did these 
questions mean ? He objected : “‘ Really, Countess, I don’t 
know if I should tell you official secrets . . .” 

“If you should tell we . . . 1” she interrupted. “‘ What 
do you suppose I am hete for? Upon my word, you are 
joking ! Ti yen should tell me 1 Have you forgotten, Prince, 
that you had appointed me—these are your very words— 
‘to develop my talent for otganization and diplomacy ’ ? 
Well, the time has come to carry out my task. Does Your 
Highness consent to answer?” 

Poniatowski sat down in his turn, annoyed by Marie’s 
behaviour, but quelled by the firmness of her attitude, a 
firmness he had experienced before. 

“ Any information I have is at yout disposal,” he said 
with a strained smile. 

Marie repeated : “ A large number of French will remain 
in or near Warsaw ?” 

“ Eighteen thousand. The Emperor counts on about 
seventy thousand to ne the Russian advance, including, 
naturally, the armies already in the north.” 

“ Quite a small number in comparison with the Russian 
atmy ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“So what do you propose to do? We have an army of 
over thirty thousand.” 

“On paper, at all events.” 

“Ts there no possibility of attaching a Polish corps to the 
French army ?” 

“None, Countess. Besides, the Emperor knows our 
situation and does not ask it.” 

“ We have got to do something, Prince!” 

“« We shall help in furnishing guides, vehicles, and all the 
food and vodka we can find.” 

“Tt is not enough,” said Marie irritably. “ All that the 
Emperor has a right to expect. But we have got to furnish 
fighting troops, or at least troops to help in protecting 
Warsaw. I mean well-equipped troops. We have got to 
make costly efforts. We must efface this incredulous, ironic 
smile from Napoleon’s lips, every time there is a reference 
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to our independence. Oh, that smile! Prince, have you 
never noticed that smile? It will drive me to crime!” 

“Be calm, Countess. With the energy you inspire, 
obstacles will quickly disappear,” exclaimed Poniatowski 
with a short laugh. 

“T do keep ,”” said Marie, “ but I cannot bear irony, 
vague promises, roctastination. Poland must be liberated, 
Prince. Formerly it was you who spetion this again and 
again, to-day itis I. For forty-eight ours I have thought 
of nothing bat how to accomplish this. And I could tell 
you more: the Tsar, some time ago, offered to nego- 
tiate. . . . Well, I have no liki: ior the Tsar, but if 
Bipelcon cotitinues to temporise, I shall go to the Tsar, for 
Poland must be liberated. Do you hear me? She must 
be liberated, and, at once!” 

Poniatowski had not “ appointed” Marie without con- 
sideration. In her chatacter, as well as in het position and 
citcumstances, he thought he had discovered just what he 
needed for his projects. So now he did not attempt to 
quench her ardour. Going to see the Tsar! ... Yes, in 
her despair, this little tigress was capable of even that 
foolish Wa She had already given proof of her impul- 
siveness, But her present state of mind, on the eve of 
Napoleon’s departure, was excellent. Moreover, if she 
attempted such a proceeding, she could easily be disowned ; 
her “ appointment ” was to the French Emperor, not to the 
Russian. . . . Poniatowski crossed the room and slowly 
adjusted his sword-belt before the tall mirror. Finally he 
bowed his acquiescence. 

“T fully agree with you, Countess, that Poland must be 
freed at whatever cost,” he said, “‘ but I believe Napoleon 
will come to that conclusion, too. Do your part. I shall 
do mine, and, as a beginning, consent to your demand. I 
cannot now name the precise number, but, regardless of 
trouble or expense, several battalions will be placed at the 
disposal of the Emperor before his departure. The 
oleasure of announcing it I leave to you.” 


CHAPTER II 


action, not only to frustrate the Russian attempt, 

but also to continue hostilities until he could 
dictate an advantageous peace, was out at dawn on the 
twenty-seventh, inspecting his troops and the defences of 
the city, and preparing his plans. 

The frost continued ; the temperature was not very low, 
but all signs pointed to cold weather. Consequently, he 
hastened to direct that as many troops as possible be sent 
north with provisions, boots, and blankets. He reached the 
Imperial Castle a little before dark, well pleased with 
himself; and from the bath-tub, dictated letters to his 
commanders, giving them detailed instructions. While one 
valet dressed him and another shaved him, messages for 
Paris followed. Their contents varied according to the 
character of the recipient. Some gave news of the approach- 
ing campaign, with injunctions not to disquiet the Emptess. 
Others made no mention of this sudden enterprise, but dis- 
coursed on the temple to be erected to the glory of his 
atmies on the renaming of streets and squares, on his 
verdict in certain theatrical disputes, and on his views on 
the education of young girls. He entered Marie’s boudoir 
on the stroke of six, unannounced, and in the best of 
humouts, 

This evening the Countess Walewska was attired as 
befitted her rank and that of her august visitor. After 
Poniatowski left her, she had sent for some evening gowns, 
and had chosen one which suited her admirably. Of black 
velvet, with simple gold ornaments, it showed to full 
advantage a semarkable age of jewellery, the gift of the 
Emperor. This colo , Sparkling mass seemed just 
designed for that particular decolleté. “Nothing marred the 
harmony of her appearance. Het bracelets, and the two 


1 Now the Church of the Madeleine, 
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N APOLEON, having decided to put all his forces in 
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bands which encircled her hair, were of chased gold, and 
black slippers accentuated the gold tissue of her stockings. 
Marie’s ae all traces of powder removed, looked rested 
now in the glow of the immense fire. A feminine atmo- 
sphere had been imparted to the room by slight changes in 
the placing of the furniture, flowers and bric-a-brac, and by 
the arrangement of the dinner table. 

To mark the difference in their relations, Marie did not 
curtsy to Napoleon, but, standing in the centre of the 
toom, smilingly held out her hands to him. He took them 
and kissed them lingeringly, aware of her efforts to please 
him and glad of the evidence of her forgiveness. He gazed 
at her admiringly, touched by her welcome as much as by 
her beauty and charm. He glanced about the room, noticing 
the slight changes she had made here and there since he 
had personally supervised its preparation. 

“ How beautiful you are in this dainty setting!” he 
exclaimed. 

“T remembet,” said Marie, toying with the necklace he 
had given her, “that Your Majesty once said: ‘ Jewels 
befit Fncal occasions.’ ” 

“ You have a wonderful memory, my dear!” 

“Only wonderful when it concerns your words or 
actions, Sire.” 

“Tt might be better if you forgot some of them,” said 
Napoleon. 

“ [neither could nor would,” was her reply. “ Does Your 
Majesty want me to ring for dinner?” she asked, en- 
deavouring to control the abruptness induced by the 
nervous tension of the last few days. 

“If you please.” 

They seated themselves at table, and a simple but 
substantial meal, such as Marie now knew Napoleon liked, 
‘was promptly served by the woman appointed to attend 
to her. Soup, roast beef and roast chicken, salad, a sweet 
and fruit. No champagne, only red wine. Conversation 
was more of less constrained during the maid’s presence, 
with occasional flat remarks on the weather, hunting in 
Poland, and the difficulty of acclimatizing Arab horses, in 
which they were both interested. When the coffee cups had 
been removed, Napoleon gave a sigh of content. 
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“Speaking of formal occasions, Marie,” he chaffed, 
“your delicious dinner and excellent service, for which I 
oust thank you, were far from formal. Am I now to 

ect... ah...a reception, or an official conversation 
with an envoy . . .an ambassadress, for instance ?” 

“No, no,” protested Marie, “but a visit from Your 
Majesty must always be considered formal.” 

“You mean formal for the one who receives it ?” 

“If you wish to interpret my words so: yes, Sire.” 

“Let me look at you again. This is what I call an 
exquisite gown, of perfect material and perfectly made,” 
he said, fingering it like a connoisseur. “And these 
stockings are lovely; they are stamped Paris, ate they not ? 
Ithought so. And your jewels, simple and rich !_ Who told 
me that Polish ladies always wore pearls? You have not 
one peatl among them; fortunately, for they would have 
made my poor gift look horrible. You have remarkably 
good taste, Marie, and I am glad you have given me an 
opportunity to tell you so. I like this thing on your hair, 
too, what is it?” 

“ Just a double circlet of gold, Sire. I bought it myself 
long ago,” she slowly okie in her surprise at this 
close scrutiny. 

“ May I see it?” 

He tried awkwatdly to take off the circlet but abandoned 
the attempt. 

“T should be sorry to spoil the effect,” he whispered, 
bestowing a kiss on the charming head. “ My homage to 
your intelligence, you clever little person . . .” 

Napoleon strolled about the room handling the different 
objects scattered on the tables and examining them ab- 
stractedly. The silence remained unbroken. Must he leave ? 
He had no desire to go, but how make known his wish to 
stay? He was perplexed. Should he speak of Poland? 
Should he let Marie know that he had other opinions about 
it besides the unfavourable ones he had expressed? For 
Sarg was much he could say that she would like to 

ear. 

As he passed he threw himself into a low chair and 
caught her two hands. Marie stopped. With both hands 
still in his, he held her at arm’s length and gazed at her 
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with eyes of tender eloquence that seemed to say, “1 am 
filled with gratitude for your generosity, your forgiveness, 
and your sweet efforts to please me; every moment you 
ate more adorable. Speak now, seize your chance, do not 
delay. Tell me of your Mieszko, who crushed the Germans 
when Poland was young, as Ihave done; of Boleslav, who, 
like me, dictated to the Pope the conditions of reorganiza- 
tion of the national Church ; of your first king, Lokietek, 
like myself the founder ofa dynasty ; of your Jagiello whose 
deeds ate to me an inspiration; of your famous queens 
ae and Barbara Radziwill, patriots both and beautiful 
like you ; of the illustrious Sobieski, ally of France’s greatest 
king . . . Tell me too of the palaces and monuments they 
built, of the rare culture which was Poland’s own, and of 
your endless battle against troubles at home and abroad . . . 
And do not forget to tell me of your last misfortunes, your 
last hopes in me, Speak, little patriot, fulfil your mission. 
Persuade me of your right to your heritage, since you claim 
the past in its entirety and rely upon me for the future . . .” 

But might it not be striving to convey another sentiment, 
this disturbing look of Napoleon’s, which, try as she might, 
she could not evade ; the desire, the physiological impulse 
which urges the male to possess ? The ee that surged 
up in her heart did not reach her lips, and soon she was 
drawn on to his knees. 

“T must talk seriously, Marie,” he began. “ You know 
of my imminent departure, do you not ?” 

“T do, Sire.” 

“T have settled everything, Marie, Duroc is to remain 
here, and so is Poniatowski. They will take care of you. 
Do not misunderstand me, they will act on your suggestions 
and mine. I have also had Count Walewski discreetly 
sounded. He is quite amenable and is willing to give you 
an amicable separation with a large income. Not so 
extraotdinary after all. Did he not promise you financial 
independence when you married him?” 

“ But, Sire, that was very different. I was to be provided 
for in the event of his death. As it is, I cannot enter into 
any discussion on the subject, either with him or . . .” 

“ Very well,” interrupted Napoleon, “ think no more of 
these details. I shall arrange with Poniatowski for sufficient 
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credit to be placed at your disposal. That is quite simple. 
Now let us talk about more important things.” 

“ Sire, 1... I teul appreciate «your thoughtfulness ; 
but it is not so simple | 

“ That is not your affair,” said Napoleon with 2 laugh. 
“Tt is much too prosaic for your pretty head to worry 
about. Leave it to me. It will be managed somehow. 
Marie, have you decided where you will stay during my 
absence ?”” 

“T can easily go to my mother’s, Sire.” 

“Yn the country?” 

“Yes, at Kiernozia.” 

“Why not take a little trip with your mother?” He 
hesitated. “To Vienna, for instance?” 

“To Vienna!” 

“ That surprises you ? ” he continued, kissing her fingers, 
“ But listen, my dear. When you mentioned your acquaint- 
ances in Vienna and hinted that you might be of service 
in that quarter, I said nothing. But the idea pleased me. 
Tam sure that the effect in Vienna of two prominent Polish 
ladies, mingling in society and telling, in an unaffected, 
natural manner, of what has taken place here since the 
atrival of the French, would do a great deal of good. It 
will be an original way of spreading propaganda. You 
could let them know, for instance, how astonished we were 
at the Russian attack, and that we sincerely believe in the 
friendly feeling expressed by the Court of Vienna. You 
can assure them that nobody here, even among those who 
count most surely on the coming liberation of Poland, 
includes the Austrian territories, because of the attitude 
of the Galician magnates, who dread the democtatic 
reforms which are a condition of France’s help. You might 
even say you have it on good authority that I would offer 
Austria rich compensation for her losses, if she were willing 
to discuss restoration.” 

While he talked, in that even, quiet voice which had not 
varied since his arrival, an immense comfort, an almost 
delirious joy filled Marie’s being. Napoleon, the man who 
became ironical, disdainful, or irascible, if she ventured a 
word on serious affairs or offered a timid co-operation, 
was actually planning to give her the usefulness she longed 
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for. He at last saw so: ing in her beyond her physical 
beauty. She had been anna d smile with Coaicrare itt 
he showed sorrow over a simple soldier’s illness. He was 
sincere. And when a while ago he had praised her intelli- 
ence, it had not been idle flattery. Her sacrifice would 
the salvation of her country, and perhaps herself. 
‘The hateful memory of that tragic night would be effaced. 
She felt so happy so grateful that she forgot how she had 
made, and coldiy executed, a plan to ensnare him. Her 
hand pressed his, and rose until her fingers touched his 
hair. He stopped speaking, apparently unawate of what 
Marie was doing, and she poured forth her thanks. 

“Sire, my mother and I shall certainly choose Vienna 
for our trip, and try to forward your cause there. It will 
not be hard where it concems Your Majesty. We need only 
let our words express the feeling of our hearts. Our 
admiration, our thankfulness for what you have already 
done for Poland, will guide us to repeat exactly what you 
wish, as tactfully and skilfully as we can do it. I thank you 
for your confidence. Sire, it shall not prove misplaced.” 

Marie’s speech was perhaps too Sabous to be pro- 
nounced on a lover’s knees, but Napoleon did not think of 
that. What he did see was her weariness with the struggle, 
the state of confusion into which her mind had fallen, and 
her decision to remain near him. So, everything that 
had happened in the palace since she entered it had con- 
tributed to smooth his way. Once more in the simplest 
circumstances Napoleon’s star shone: he would follow 
its light. He would not hesitate to graspfthe prize now 
that the once proud and unapproachable Countess was 
on the eve of bestowing upon him the love and trust women 
teserve fot the man of their dreams. An easy game, indeed, 
for the ido! of millions, to win this soul athisst for sympathy, 
this heart yearning for tendemess! For the man of 
thirty-seven, in the full vigour of manhood, to attract 
this loving woman without a lover, this wife without 
a Tnabead! For the greatest figure of the day to absorb 
into his colossal personality this zealous patriot groping in 
the shambles of a dismembered Poland! Her soul had 
sought his for years, and already a few words had brought 
them very close, 
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Marie accepted the inevitable. Submission did not seem 
so hard now; and, when Napoleon chose to spend the 
night with her, she went to him in ea timidity. Yet those 
lessons in love could not make her forget for long her other 
mission, and, during the next day and that prreesing his 
departure, Napoleon was reminded again and again of the 
question of Poland’s ind lence. On the morning of the 
30th, behind the door of the private staircase, she clung 
to him and kissed him good-bye. 

“You promise ?” she begged. 

“Marie, I am starting on a long journey with hard 
fighting at the end of it. I may never come back!” 

“If you do your duty, nothing can harm you. It is 
because I believe this that I seem so persistent, so trouble- 
some.” 

“Yes, dearest Marie, but I have other duties than to 
you and your people. I can only repeat what I have already 
told you. I know all your arguments, and you have con- 
vinced me that your country should be freed ; but do not 
ask of mea formal promise. I could not honestly give one, 
the times ate too uncertain.” 

“ But if your people oppose it |... Oh, promise, promise, 
Timplore you! Set my mind at rest, so that I may feel at 
peace to think of you and pray for you!” 

“T promise that I will seize the first opportune moment 
to help Poland towards independence.” 

“ But if you are not satisfied with our conduct . . . if we 
behave foolishly ? ” 

“ As you ate doing now? Well, let us hope that love will 
work miracles.” 

Outside, through the glass door, she could see faintly the 
beginning of the long toad that the atmy was taking. A 
light, dry snow had started to fall, before sunrise, and 
as she looked at it, she felt suddenly glad and filled with 
hope. With such weather surely he could not fail! And 
his victory would be hers! Hers! Won in these last three, 
unforgettable days | 

When peal grea open the door, she threw herself into 
his arms lay there folded to his breast, for the first 
time breathing that name which, even in their most intimate 
moments, she had never used before: “ Napoleon!” 


CHAPTER IV 


ARIE left for Vienna the very day of Napoleon’s 
departure, but had hardly arrived there when she 


received the following letter: 


“My DEAR MARIE, 

This will take so long to reach you! By the 
time your fingers break the seal you will probably 
know mote of what has happened than I can tell 
you now. We had a great battle which lasted two 
days, and in the end we remained masters of the field, 
and, perhaps, of your country’s fate. 

My heart goes with this letter, the heart that 
yearns to make you the citizen of an independent 
nation. Do you long for me as I do for you, my sweet 
Marie? I believe I have the right to think so. Indeed 
I feel so sure of it that Iam going to ask you to return 
to Warsaw or to your chateau, J cannot bear to have 
you so faraway. Love me, my darling, and have faith 
in your N.” 


At about the same time, there appeared in a Vienna 
gazette, copied from French and Polish newspapers, this 
tremendous announcement: “The outcome of the battle 
of Eylau will force the Russians to abandon what is still 
known as Prussian Poland, but which may, from now on, 
be called ‘ Free Poland.’ ” 

Jouporss with joy, Marie and her mother procured 
a post-chaise and hastened back to Watsaw. Chagrin at 
leaving their mission in Vienna unfulfilled was forgotten 
in the anticipation of sharing their countrymen’s rejoicings 
at the capital, They found Warsaw now in a frenzy of 
delight, but, alas, were not long in learning how, previously, 
the city had been thrown into despair, during the battle 
and after it, by inspired rumours of defeat, and the tales 
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of frightened fugitives. The French authorities were 
exasperated by this lack of stability, but since they did not 
understand its cause, they made matters worse, rather than 
better, by the scant information and intentional ambiguity 
of their first bulletin. Marie understood too well. Versed 
in Polish history, she had needed no explanation of 
Napoleon’s insulting “ Slavus saltans,” and could not but 
aa observe the latest “jumpiness ” of her people. 

There was worse in store, and, when the military com- 
mander of Warsaw, General Lemarois, described to her 
this last bloody battle of the 7th and 8th, when the enemy 
were opposed, in a heavy snowstorm, by regiments weak 
from ffigue and literally starved through the lack of 
those supplies which the Poles had promised, Marie’s 
sadness changed to anger. When could they be counted 
on to be not only daring and bold, but earnest and dis- 
ciplined ? Her only consolation was that Poniatowski had 
kept his word, A few battalions had been equipped. This 
thought, combined with her ungrudging admiration for 
what Napoleon had done, made her feel happier and again 
full of hope for the future. 

After a few days she and her mother left for Kiernozia, 
where Duroc consented to visit them. Perhaps he wished 
to prove that he was not afraid to be seen, openly entertained 
by his master’s lady love, or perhaps his object was to 
moderate her exaltation, which might end in disappoint- 
ment. Though the enemy was now besieged in its last 
stronghold and the Polish territories occupied by the 
French were considered free, the battle of Eylau had not 
given birth to an official, definite New Poland. To achieve 
that, there must be an agreement with Russia, still strong 
and able to fight, even if Prussia was not. Who knew what 
the next ene would bring forth? There might be a 
renewal of hostilities, or it might even be necessary for 
Napoleon to retire from the region and delay the con- 
summation of what he had begun for Poland. 

Time passed slowly in the Laczynski manor. The house 
had been restored, and now gave evidence of the good 
use to which Count Wal i’s money had been put. 
Indeed, so greatly had the building and its surroundings 
changed, that Marie was spared the pain of remembering 
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too vividly the scenes of her sad girlhood. ‘There were few 
families in the neighbouring country houses. In the expecta- 
tion of a wave of prosperity many had gone to the cities 
to enjoy a little social life, or to be on the spot when 
posts wete being distributed. Two of Marie’s brothers 
wete travelling ; her young sister was in school; Teodor 
was somewhere with the army ; and, as to Pani Laczynska, 
she was busier than ever with her factor and peasants. 
These had benefited largely by the improvement in their 
chatelaine’s fortunes, and had to be kept in their place by 
frequent reminders of the patt the noble Laczynskis had 
played in the restoration of theit country. 

The monotony of this calm sojoum, when Marie’s only 
serious occupation was the writing of long answers to 
Napoleon’s short letters, might have continued indefinitely, 
had nota double visit occurred late in April, which provided 
an interesting diversion. Elzbieta Abramowicz, whose 
numerous letters to Marie had remained unanswered, 
attived suddenly one afternoon, accompanied by General 
Zayonczek, an imposing and distinguished gentleman, at 
Se in command of the liaison troops with the General 

taff, Zayonczek had fought hescicaly for Poland, and 
had been in all Napoleon’s campaigns from the beginning. 
Although an ardent supporter of France’s interference in 
Polish affairs (he was the author of the measure calling for 
‘4 French king, a French constitution and a French code ”) 
he had opposed the scheme to bring the Countess Walewska 
and Napoleon together, and she was accordingly grateful. 

Elzbieta was living with Madame de Vauban in Ponia- 
towski’s palace, but Zayonczek’s hatred for the Prince had 
not deterted her from making advances to him, in the hope 
that he might be able to bring about a reconciliation 
between her and Marie. They had become friends—latet 
more than friends, though the General was married to a 
celebrated beauty. Profiting by this intimacy Elzbieta 
had convinced him that Marie could be useful on account 
of the influence she exercised over Napoleon, and had 
petsuaded him to make this visit. To arrive in the afternoon 
at Kiernozia meant spending at least one night there, 
because of its distance from Warsaw ; and Elzbieta intended 
to profit by this stay. 
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Zayonczek did not begin by direct criticism of Ponia- 
towski, He hinted that he was amazed at, ashamed of, the 
neglect that Marie had suffered since her return to the 
country she had painfully served. And, when she assuted 
him that she wanted neither thanks nor recognition, he 
became more specific in his complaints. 

“« How modest,” he ejaculated, “ of Poniatowski and his 
admirers, who treated you so arbitrarily, to assume that 
they influenced the yore to save us. Vanity! All 
these people are governed by vanity. Soon, they will claim 
that they liberated the country themselves . . .” 

When Marie found excuses for them, and expressed her 
belief in the ability and merits of Poland’s leader, the testy 
General exploded. 

“ Ability and merits, my dear friend,” he cried, “ how 
can you say so? Poniatowski’s chief merit seems to be 
that he is the late King’s nephew! Outside of that 1 
recognize him as an able speaker, and brave in war perhaps, 
because he is a Pole. But as an organizer he is of little use. 
Then, too, he is presumptuous and ambitious. It was 
lucky for him I was not there when he delivered his famous 
speech before the Committee, the day my measure was 
voted on, when he said his renunciation of his right to the 
throne was proof of hisdisinterestedness. Had I been present 
he would have listened to another speech on the same 
subject . . . Rights to the throne, indeed! . . .” 

‘The General paused for breath, then continued with 
undiminished emphasis: “ No, I cannot recognize this man 
as the leader of our country, so I have opposed and shall 
always oppose him. The truth is, Countess, we have no 
single leader here, but a battalion of them. Poland needs 
them all, but someone must be in command . .. someone 
who can command. To-day we have such a man among 
us...nota Pole. Him I consent to obey. But Poniatowski ! 
...ha...ha...It makes me laugh! Has not his conduct, 
I mean his past conduct towards you, my friend, shown 
you the kind of man he is ?” 

Marie was somewhat amused, but saddened also at the 
bitterness of his antagonism to their Prince—an illustration 
of the proverbial spirit of dissension in the ranks of the 
nobles. She asked what he would have done in Ponia- 
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towski’s place, to which Zayonczek replied he would have 
gone to the Emperor, who, in spite of the powerful 
attraction Marie exercised over him, had too good a heart to 
continue his pursuit of her, once he heard the arguments 
against it. This was just what those others had not done. 
Instead they had seized upon the opportunity and encouraged 
the Emperor’s inclination. 

As the dinner hour approached they were joined by 
Pani Laczynska, and the conversation became general, 
much to the satisfaction of Elzbieta, who wanted to have 
her say, and, right or wrong, to agree with any opinion 
eae by Martie, in spite of the latter’s coldness towards 

er. 

Both young women argued that men were governed by 
their passions, and that the strongest natures would commit 
unworthy actions when under their sway. They cited 
Antony and Cleopatra, Henry the Eighth and Anne 
Boleyn, Louis XV and the du Barry, and .. . Napoleon and 
Marie. The older pair differed from them, and quoted very 
different examples, of which, fortunately, many are to be 
found in history ; and they finally won their point, thanks 
to Zayonezek’s subtle reasoning on the difference between 
sensuality and real love, a difference which, he affirmed, 
was well illustrated by Napoleon’s conduct. 

“ Everything that has happened is the fault of Poniatowski 
and his friends,” he asseverated. 

“ That is going too far,” protested Marie, very excited 
by the discussion. ‘“ Napoleon wanted me, and if I had not 
surrendeted, who knows if he would have listened to any- 
one else plead Poland’s right to justice?” 

“So you think that Napoleon is unable to conquer his 
desires ? ” queried Zayonczek. 

“¥ am not the first woman in his life, General!” 

Zayonczek shrugged his shoulders disdainfully : “ There 
have not been many. That is a fact, whatever the gossips 
may say. This man has never been a philandeter. It is 
not in him. Besides, when could he find time for that sort 
of thing ? His mind is always occupied ; he is ten months of 
the year on campaign, where he lives the life of the simplest 
officer. But does not this decide the question? Here you 
are in Kiernozia—where is he? Since you were separated 
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you must have had letters from him: do they call you? 
Do they fix a date for you to go to him out there in the 
snow fields, in the uncomfortable hut where he has been 
living until the last few days?” 

Marie laughed. “ They do not,” she confessed. 

“ And his last letter, I am sure, does not ask you to come, 
for he is too busy. So, who is right? The Emperor loves 
you, my friend, truly, sincerely. He has shown it. I have 
been making investigations too, though I am not so clever 
as the great Prince. The Emperor lived for a month in the 
same place, and saw you again and again—and loved you. 
lam right, and you know it. Iam right too when I speak 
of .. . other things.” 

The announcement of dinner ended the debate, and 
the younger side gladly acknowledged itself beaten, for, 
after all, it was pleasant to believe the best of Napoleon 
who had done so much for their country, But, shortly 
after dinner, the General requested Marie to  prant him a 
private interview, from which he firmly excluded Elzbieta, 
in spite of her efforts to remain. Alone with Marie, proud 
of his victory, and ready to philosophize, he avowed his 
peculiar relations with the lively little lady before touching 
upon the real reason for his visit. 

“ Another sign of the times!” he ruminated, “ there is 
no longer any age for love. In my youth the fair sex 
considered 2 man old at forty, but nowadays, after our 
ruinous wats, when there is only one man to every two or 
three women, they no longer scorn grey hair. On the 
contrary they seem to prefer wisdom and experience to the 
impetuosity of youth. For there are plenty of dashing 
officers in Warsaw at the moment, and I am fifty-five, 
though I do not look it...” 

Martie might pears have shaken the confidence of her 
former friend’s lover, who was tarely in Warsaw to watch 
her, by telling him that if Elzbieta did not object to grey 
hair, neither did she object to variety in adventute, but 
she was kept from this by her kindly disposition and by a 
desire not to prolong the conversation. Besides, Zayonczek 
was now beginning to talk of the true motive for his visit. 
He wanted to obtain from the Emperor an order for a corps 
of six thousand men, whom he himself had helped to levy 
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and train, to proceed on active service under his command. 
Tn his opinion more fighting might take place any day, and 
he would be bitterly disappointed if he were not in the firing 
line. Marshal Mortier would be only too glad to have such 
re-inforcements forhis army, which was holding an important 
strategic position. Failing that, they might be posted to 
Genetal Dombrowski’s division, which was well situated 
to take an effective part in the next encounter. 

He assured Marie that, since winter was over, Napoleon 
had consented to leave his uncomfortable camp at Osterode 
to find quarters in Finckenstein. Hete several people, 
including even married couples, had visited him, and had 
been received. What he proposed was that she should go 
to Finckenstein to convey his request, have Mortier 
interviewed, and obtain for him, as an old and recognized 
follower of the Emperor, the honour of being the first 
chosen to fight again for France on his native soil. 

This proposal, for which he had cleverly prepared the 
sek since his sudden arrival, by tactful flattery, belitelement 
of Poniatowski, and insistence on Napoleon’s love, moved 
Marie mote, pethaps, coming from the gallant General, 
than even the thought of seeing Napoleon again. Yet she 
would probably have refused to listen to the suggestion, 
but for the appearance of another visitor—Teodor. 

As she expected, he supported the General, and agreed 
that there was nothing to prevent her going to Napoleon. 
She never could withstand him long, and gave in when he 

romised to accompany them to Finckenstein. Still 
ioowinig her brother’s connection with Poniatowski, and 
his connivance at the plot in January, she wondered if he 
was altogether disinterested in his advice. It was hard 
to believe, in spite of Zayonczek’s obvious sincerity, that 
there was no other motive for this visit than those given her. 

However, she went to bed prepared to leave next day for 
Neldenburg—the town whete ‘he General was stationed 
about a hundred miles from Kiernozia—in order to obtain 
the necessary permits. Elzbieta was to return alone to 
Warsaw, disconsolate and puzzled over Marie’s persistent 
coldness. 


CHAPTER V 


spread as far as the eye could see over immense 

plains. Flanking every road, guns, limbers, 
wagons and animals mingled in apparent confusion with 
soldiers from Poland, Germany, Holland, Italy or Spain, 
whose speech was as varied as their uniforms. There were 
many Frenchmen too—the Parisian, whose salutation to 
women goes straight to the mark; the Norman who 
examines them doubtfully; the thick-headed Breton, 
stolidly indifferent; or the Méridional who sweats every 
time he opens his mouth, unlike the man from the north, 
east or central provinces, who is more canny in speech 
and action. Such was the spectacle that would have met the 
ib of a traveller on the Warsaw-Neldenburg highway at 
the end of April 1807, and such was the scene through 
which Marie deve on her errand to Napoleon. 

But from Neldenburg to Finckenstein, all along the river 
Alle, and the river Passarge, there were no more encamp- 
ments, at which Marie was not sorry, for even the General’s 
company had not saved her from the jokes and gibes of the 
soldiets. The only troops to be seen now were those who 
passed in squads (going to, or returning from duty), until, 
as one approached Head-quarters, one saw the Guard 
disposed in a large circle: nine thousand irreproachably 
equipped men, a twentieth part of the army which now 
occupied Polish territory. 

The Emperor chided Marie playfully, but was so 
obviously delighted to see her that she readily accepted his 
invitation to stay for some days. Fortunately Napoleon 
had at last found, in Finckenstein, a real castle, adequate 
for housing his large staff and “ military family.” There 
was no ctowding; yet the continued bustle and activity 
resulting from the enemies’ efforts to relieve Danzig (and 
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other troubles closer at hand), made privacy impossible. No 
attempt was made to keep her presence secret, for, as 
Zayonczek had said, several people had already visited 
Finckenstein. Duroc and Talleyrand, or Berthier and 
Savary, and, occasionally, Teodor, dined with them each 
evening, but for the rest of the day Napoleon contrived 
to be much alone with her. 

At this time the neighbouring country was by no means 
free from roving enemy patrols which were a constant 
menace. Indeed the Emperor took the precaution of 
having a rope ladder in his bedroom so that he might not 
be trapped in the case of a surprise. The flavour of risk 
charmed Marie. At any moment her romantic adventure 
might become a warlike one! Everything combined to 
make those days unforgettable. 

Napoleon himself showed such tact and consideration 
that her admiration and loyalty were intensified; and so 
loved her that she could not help answering his love, and 
being drawn closer to him. He told her of his masterful 
plans, of their execution, and of his exact intentions 
regarding the ending of the campaign ; and, watching him 
command and work, she had a clear vision of his mental 
vigour. The feat which he sometimes inspired gave a 
strange quality to the tenderness which this incredible man 
evoked in her. 

Marie returned to Kiernozia with an escort to protect 
her from the questioning of sentries and the impertinence 
of the soldiery. Napoleon had smilingly agreed to 
Zayonczek’s request, and given orders for the matter to be 
attended to immediately, at the same time assuring her 
that Poniatowski was entirely worthy of his post. He had 
also promoted Teodor, and entrusted her with messages 
for important Poles in Warsaw, where she was going to 
pay some visits. More, he had given her a formal promise 
that part of Poland, including Warsaw, would be officially 
testoted. And, perhaps best of all, he had said that they 
would meet again very soon. 

1 Napoleon’s rooms, with their original furnishings, have been kept 
intact to the present day, and may be seen by visitors, whose attention 
will be drawn to a hole in the red silk bed-hangings from where Marie 


removed a piece of cloth as a souvenir. Nearby is a small camp-bed 
of the kind which Napoleon himself always used. 
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On the first of June 2 courier brought this letter to 
Kiernozia : 


“* My dear Marie, Danzig has surtendered. I hope 
Tam the first to announce the good news. Iam leaving 
for Danzig and Elbing, but I shall not forget my 
promise. Keep calm and happy; the sky is un- 
doubtedly clearing ; soon we shall be together again. 
It is my dearest wish. N. 

I received your welcome letter.” 


Another note came on the 13th. 


“Dear Marie, Everything is turning out as I 
expected, and we are following on the heels of the 
enemy by forced marches. My troops are splendid, 
the Polish division full of enthusiasm and courage. 
‘The day is close when I shall rejoice in the sight of 
you once more. N.” 


The battle of Friedland began on the r4th, at three 
o’clock in the morning, and was won by ten-thirty in the 
evening. It was a brilliant victory following a master 
stroke of strategy, for the enemy walked blindly into the 
trap set by Napoleon. So decisive was the blow that the 
Tsar, and the King of Prussia, were compelled to close 
the campaign, asking first an armistice, then peace. Poland 
might well feel that the insults and oppression it had so 
long endured were at last avenged. 

During the negotiations at the “Imperial Camp of 
Tilsit,” Napoleon wrote again to Marie: 


“J received your letters, dear Marie, and shall 
answer your questions when we meet. As soon as 
the treaty is concluded, I shall arrange to see you 
somewhere. Have confidence. You are nearer and 
dearer to me than ever.” 


In Warsaw, the excitement was intense. The newspapers 
were sold out, and crowds thronged the doors of those who 
were believed to have any private information about the 
treaty, while a crop of groundless rumours flourished 
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everywhere. Soon the result became known: France, 
Russia, and the kingdoms and principalities of Germany, 
were to become allies, with a common policy. Europe was 
teorganized. All the vassal states of France, or those under 
the rule of Napoleon’s relatives, were to be recognized 
by the principal powers. Only England, in fact, remained 
outside the new arrangement, and Russia undertook to do 
oat possible to break down her resistance. 

At last Poland was relieved of all fear for her autonomous 
existence, and the Duchy of Warsaw was created. This 
step was of immense significance for the Poles, in spite of 
the small area involved. Placed under the King of Saxony, 
who was made Grand-Duke of Warsaw, this state was 
awarded important concessions, vital to its security and 
economic growth, such as a road through Silesia to 
Germany, and free navigation on the Vistula to the Baltic. 
Tt was to have its own government and its own army, and 
everything necessary to enable it to expand, given favour- 
able times and circumstances. Napoleon had always 
emphasized to the Poles that they must help themselves. 
He consistently pursued this policy, and, by the creation 
of this Jndeoenes state in the very heart of Poland, greatly 
facilitated their task. 

To achieve this result had been exceedingly difficult, 
for the Polish question seemed to sovereigns and their 
counsellots quite irrelevant ; or rather, for them there was 
no Polish question: it had been settled long ago. But, as 
the subject recurred again and again, discussion was 
unavoidable, though it was not easy, especially as there 
were, even among the French delegates, some who 
sympathized with the Russian and Prussian point of view. 
Napoleon was inflexible. In vain did they point out to him 
the embarrassments that might arise in the future owing to a 
reconstitution of this country; in vain did they draw his 
attention to the divisions of opinion among the Polish 
tuling classes ; and in vain did they offer him compensation 
if he relinquished his aims. All they could obtain from him 
was his consent to some curtailment of the borders of the 
Duchy. But he was determined to have a Polish nation— 
indisputably Polish—and finally he got it. Those wise 
patriots not blinded by fanaticism felt, and expressed, 
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gratitude for his firm stand, and none mote fervently than 
Marie. 

The treaty of Tilsit was signed on July 18th. Shortly 
afterwards Marie learned of the Emperors journey to 
Koenigsberg to atrange for the gradual evacuation of 
his army. Then came word of his visit to the King of 
Saxony in Dresden, followed by the news that Napoleon 
had left for France. The promised call had not come... 
What did this mean? In dudgeon, Marie retired to 
Kiemnozia, but, on the morning of August 15th, 2 courier 
arrived, and insisted that he must see the Countess Walewska 
in person, On being told that the Countess was at church, 
he said he would await her return. He was the bearer of 
a package and a letter. 


“ 29th July, 1807 

“My DEAR Martz, 

You, who so dearly love your country, will 
understand my joy at being at home again, after 
neatly a year of absence. That joy would be without 
a shadow if you were not so far from me. But the 
thought of you is always in my heart and your name 
often on my lips. Your patron saint is féted on my 
own birthday, so I wish to send you a token of 
remembrance. That is the chief reason for this letter, 
and for the little package it acoompanies—to which 
I have added my portrait. 

I miss you so much, Marie, that I am impatient 
for the day when I shall be able to send you the call 
you ate awaiting—with eagerness, I hope and trust. 

Au revoir, my sweet Marie; have no misgivings, 
and believe in the unalterable affection of your N.” 


Thus wrote Napoleon to Martie, two days after reaching 
his summer residence at Saint-Cloud. The costly bracelet 
of sapphires and diamonds he had sent was laid in a case 
beside her other jewels (among them the corsage which 
had once so roused her indignation), but the simple 
medallion with his portrait was pinned on her bosom. She 
was glad and grateful to her patron saint on whose feast day 
Napoleon’s letter and gift had come. And above all she 
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was glad of this reminder of her lover, because, among 
the French officers in Warsaw, there was one to whom she 
felt strongly attracted in spite of herself. 

D’Ornano, colonel of dragoons at twenty-three, was 2 
rather privileged person, both in the army, and throughout 
Poland. Not only was it easy for him to delight people of 
a certain type by tracing his line back, through a succession 
of illustrious ancestors, to the time when his family had 
been rulers of an independent principality, but he could 
claim relationship with the Bonapartes. Then, too, he had 
gained a further distinction from the part he played in the 
San Domingo expedition. This force, under General 
Leclerc, had included many Poles, and they had been 
quick to recognize the qualities of this brilliant young 
officer, who was the only member of the General Staff to 
survive the epidemic of yellow-fever which proved fatal 
to his comrades, and to the General Commanding himself. 

Marie had met him first the previous December. She 
had heard of his exploits, yet, though she found him agree- 
able and handsome, might never have given him more 
than a passing thought, but for the chance that had placed 
her next to him one night, when dining at the house of her 
cousins the Ledochowskis. It had been at the time when 
Poniatowski was pestering her to smile on the Emperor. 
Then, disregarding the slightness of their acquaintance, 
d’Omano had endeavoured during dinner to show that 
he knew something of her troubles. He had even gone 
furthet and hinted that he had a certain amount of influence 
which he would be glad to exert on her behalf. 

Unfortunately Marie had understood none of his very 
tactful allusions, and their meaning did not dawn upon her 
distracted mind until it was too late to profit by this 
unselfish offer of help. But when she at last remembered 
the conversation, and saw for the first time what the 
colonel had been trying to convey, she was filled with 
gratitude and admiration for the chivalry which had 

rompted him to endanger his whole futute by intervening 
in such a delicate affair. 

Later, freed from her marriage ties, and aroused to a 
greater consciousness of sex by Napoleon, Marie had not 

1 First husband of Napoleon’s sister, Pauline, 
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whole-heartedly fought against this attraction, which was 
the more insidious because it appealed to so many of her 
emotions. She knew that d’Omano had misconstrued her 
silence and would make no attempt to see her, though he 
was still in Praga" with his regiment ; but her peace of mind 
was seriously threatened. In her disquiet she had written 
and re-written fe Pepes long letters which she guessed 
he would hardly , and which certainly would not have 
the significance for him that they had for her. This had 
been the only employment that could calm her mind during 
the daytime, filling her brain with thoughts of him, and 
making him, instead of another, visit her dreams. 

After his delicate attention on the occasion of her name 
day, Napoleon again took possession of her mind. The 
need for this feverish correspondence ceased; and, since 
his answers were necessarily brief and disappointing, she 
left longer intervals between her letters, and tried to occupy 
herself in other ways. She had never been intetested in 
embroidery or knitting, as were most women of her day, 
so, one by one she read again Corneille’s plays, of which 
Napoleon was so fond ; dipped into modem French novels, 
which she rejected as too romantic and emotional; or 
sought strength in Polish literature to continue her mission. 
Or she spent hours at the harpsichord, improvizing, rather 
than playing, with that innate instinct of the Polish people 
who have contributed so much to the development of 
music, by their songs and dances. There was one air she 
had composed and loved to play, at the frequent evening 
gatherings of the Laczynski peasants, on some instrument 
such as the kobya* while boys and girls danced happily 
about her with respectful and admiring glances. 

Soon the month of September filled the houses with 
guests for the hunting. Count Walewski had not retumed 
—tbefore the departure of his wife for Vienna he had made 
certain provisions for her, and had then left Poland with 
Antoine and some near relations—but, though she could 
very well have lived at Walewice, Marie remained at 
Kiernozia. She behaved as though indifferent to what 

1 A suburb of Watsaw, made famous by the terrible massacre which 
took Place there on the 4th and sth of November, 1794. 

2 A hurdy-gurdy. 
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people might say or think of her adventure, and accepted 
eviews freely, or assisted her mother when she enter- 
tained. 

One of their most constant guests was Zayonczek, who 
had even gone so far as to get rid of Elzbieta Abramowicz, 
so that there might be no obstacle to his friendship with 
Marie, for whom he had an unfeigned admiration. Ponia- 
towski, too, made a brief visit to Kiernozia, and talked at 
some length of the new Duchy, expressing confidence in 
Marie’s power to persuade the Emperor to protect Poland 
and help her towards expansion. Other important Poles 
took advantage of the hunting season to visit Kiemozia 
by invitation or otherwise, but were always careful to 
make theit visits quite unofficial and unimportant, which 
in no way displeased the victim of their machiavellian 
plot of nine months before. 

At last, from Turin came the long-expected letter : 


“DEAR Marie, 


1am taking every care that my sincere good 
wishes for a happy New Year reach you on the first 
of January. I intend to be in Paris on that date. Will 
you come to me there? Your brother is going to be 
near you for the holidays and you can travel back 
with tin, No, there is no serious prospect of war. 
Do not worry, be calm and rejoice in the thought of 
our reunion, N.” 


CHAPTER VI 
N= had Paris been so crowded with foreigners 


as in January of 1808. War was over, security 

assuted, business triumphant. So the “ Ville 
Lumiére,” with its imposing monuments and academies, 
theatres and world-famed shops, exercised its old power to 
attract, and offered the additional inducement of seeing the 
man who had saved France from chaos—the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

“ Plus de chambres, monsieur . . . plus de chambres, 
madame .. .” was the disappointing refrain. Russians, 
Italians, Northmen, a few Ee lish, in spite of strained 
relations with their Government, and people from God 
knows where, were literally turned out into the streets. 
They besieged the cabs, insulted each other in all languages, 
ran after forgotten jngpage or lost children, and collapsed 
on the pavements from fatigue ! 

No rooms... 10 more rooms! The words tang in their 
ears. How insane it was to come to a city where there wete 
no mote rooms | 

To Marie, arriving in a carriage along with Grand 
Marshal Duroc, her brother, and Marysia, the crowds 
and excitement were bewildering. To spare her the 
annoyance of being deposited at the stage-coach station, 
she had been met at the last relay; but it was impossible 
to save her from the din and commotion of the streets of 
the capital ! 

Nevertheless it was Paris, the Paris of her dreams, where 
her husband had never taken her. O Matko Boska [ burst 
from Marysia’s lips repeatedly at the sight of the bustling 
crowds, which did not lessen until they neared the bridge 
leading to the Quai Voltaire, where Laczynski’s house 
stood. O Matko Boska! Matie in her turn could not 


2 Polish for “‘ Oh, Mother of God.” 
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refrain from murmuring, as a fat little Frenchman, dressed 
like a chef, appeared in the doorway. His big, red face 
was half buried in his huge billowing chest as he made 
pathetic attempts at repeated bows. 

“ Here is Honoré,” Teodor informed them, very proud 
of his one setvant and of the pretentious uniform he made 
him wear. 

Never, nevet would Marie forget her atrival in Paris! 

For quite evident reasons, the Countess Walewska should 
have been presented at Court, but to this she strongly 
objected. She had been thrown into Napoleon’s arms; 
but she refused to take the place of a favourite at the French 
Court. Her sacrifice had produced results, and she believed 
she would have a better chance of continued success by 
remaining in the background. There was wisdom in this, 
for, while she would still be free to discuss Polish affairs 
with Napoleon and with his ministers, and would be made 
welcome by most of his relatives, she could but win more 
consideration by this self-effacement. Marie made a good 
start in the Parisian world, so sensitive to the most delicate 
vibration, and this served her purpose well, and enhanced 
her reputation. 

Napoleon wished her to have her own Aéfel. Moreover 
Laczynski was leaving for Bayonne with Polish troops 
to take part in the occupation of sen A house was 
for sale at No. 2 rue du Houssay, and this was bought in 
her name and made ready for immediate use, the details 
of furnishing being left for future choice and thoughrful 
care, Well situated, in a residential district not far from 
a coach-station, it admirably suited Napoleon’s designs. 
He could come and go without attracting undue attention. 

Stimulated by an ever-increasing intimacy, Napoleon’s 
love for Marie grew apace, filling his mind and heart. So, 
when it chanced that she responded to his passion, neither 
his slight opinion of women nor the childishness of the 
game he was playing would deter him from imprudences, 
such as that of appearing unannounced when she had 
friends with her. For, accustomed as he was to scrutinize 
her with a brave attempt at impartiality, she was always 
a new sensation, a perpetual revelation. Few, in Paris, 
realized the life that had produced this odd mixture of 
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independence, submission, and wisdom beyond her years, 
which emphasized the greater qualities of Marie’s character. 
But Napoleon did! That was why he was doing for her 
what he would never have done for any other. 

Sometimes, in the course of these months of winter, and 
of early spring, when he was well pleased with her, he would 
drop in and find Marie awaiting him for lunch. She would 
have some bit of news fot him. He would listen in silence, 
as he drank in the light on the lovely face which so charmed 
him. Or else she would have little to say, and would 
gteet him with a smile, like that which had gone to his 
heart when he first saw her. Quictly, the trustworthy 
butler would come and go. Later Napoleon would 
announce that he had chosen, and sent home, some oma- 
ment for the house, and they would wait for it like children 
for a toy. Then, as if he were merely a gentleman of 
leisure, when the cases had been brought and unpacked, he 
would work at the arrangement of the rooms, telling her of 
the men he had consulted, or the book in which he had 
verified his natural good taste. On such days, they waited 
in vain for the Emperor at the dinner hour in the Tuileries. 

Sometimes, with an officer of police following behind 
(Napoleon unrecognizable in his great-coat and broad hat), 
they would go for long walks through streets and squares 
far from the centre of Paris; Marie noticing and inquiring 
about everything. A well-informed guide, he would 
describe the great city and tell her of his own memories. 
And, lost in the Paris crowds, their voices drowned in the 
noise of traffic, they would press each other’s hand .. . 
questioning, answering . . . 

Sometimes they would occupy a solitary corner in the 
Cours la Reine. There they would stay until all around 
them grew dark. Colours blended ; the greyish white of the 
old walls, the green of the shrubbery, the pale gravel of 
the walks. Twilight, blessed hour of lovers. The hour 
when Nature seems to listen for words as old as herself, 
yet ver new to those who seek expression for their thoughts 
of love. 

And Napoleon would say: “ Why did I not meet you 
years before, at the time of my first campaigns! How sweet 
it would have been to fall asleep, in camp, thinking of you! 
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How wonderful to have seen you silhouettzd in the clouds 
of cannon smoke! I would have had you as my ‘ lady,’ as 
of old the knights had theirs, and I would have fought 
for you, Marie.” 

“Yes, dear, I know. I, too, wish that I were older, 
and had known you before. After what I have seen of war, 
I might not have let you go...” ; 

Napoleon protested: “ You would have had me hide 
when my country needed me?” 

She evaded the question. “ Since it didn’t happen, why 
make ourselves sad!...” 

A man does not argue with the woman he loves... when 
het love is in question. In those affectionate moments 
when her true character appears, he understands the spirit 
of woman, and knows her logic to differ from his. He 
discerns the peculiarities, the qualities and the faults that 
ate the very essence of her: loving, foolish, and protective 
all at once; shaken with passion, yet restrained by a sense 
of shame; shallow, yet with an coage es sound 
judgment; faithful, despite her coquetry, and coquette 
despite her fidelity. He knows how easily she believes 
what a man says, and how little she cares for his reasonings ; 
he admires the adroitness with which she wins him back 
and cools his anger. He finds her keenly individual, but a 
slave to fashion ; jealous of her independence, yet willing 
to obey; incurably orthodox yet at heart a violent revolu- 
lutionary, sweet, tender, sensitive and timid, or bitter, hard, 
cold and audacious, according as she submits or directs, 
surtenders or rebels, helps a man or fights him. 

“You are tight, dear,” Napoleon would murmur. “ We 
have no reason to be sad.” 

There they would stay, on an out-of-the-way bench, 
until the lighting of the lanterns brought them back to 
their surroundings, or until the watchful officet’s discreet 
appearance warned them it was time to leave. 

ut if these little escapades, which Napoleon contrived 
as a tewatd for Marie when she had responded to his 
caresses, had for him the delightful flavour of forbidden 
fruit, for her the moment of greatest enjoyment was when 
he brought her at night to his study in the Tuileries. In 
the midst of his papers, which lay about everywhere, and 
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which he could not avoid looking at from time to time while 
making a rapid note, she sought the opportunity to bring 
him back to the subject of Poland. It was not that she was 
hypocritical in her intercourse with Napoleon, But he was 
the first foreigner who had ever openly espoused the cause 
of Poland’s freedom, and she had to remind him of what he 
had done, and of what he had promised todo. So imprinted 
on her mind was the semeabeiaes of her sacrifice, and so 
deep was her devotion to her country, that all her actions, 
even het moments of love, had these feelings as an under- 
current. 

Napoleon would answer, when he was in the humour, 
gently explaining and reasoning, and at such times he would 
recall that Marie of the relay-post, and of Warsaw. The 
little Polish girl appeated again, speaking, in her earnest- 
ness, in accents o the soil. The hand-kissing, practised 
by men, women and children alike in Poland, came back 
instinctively, and she looked even younger than she was. 
And to this child he would reveal the darkest secrets of 
his diplomacy, and the immeasurable difficulties it was his 
genius’ task to surmount. 

But these meetings at the Tuileries were not to continue 
long. Spanish politics—the abdication of the Bourbons 
and their replacement by Joseph Bonapatte—obliged 
Napoleon to leave on April 2nd for Bordeaux, whete the 
Empress, with her retinue, was to join him. Marie 
remained in Paris. 


CHAPTER VII 


ITH many unexpected tutns of fortune the war 

in Spain followed its course, while Marie 

busied herself setting her Aéte/ in order, getting 
to know the sights of Paris, and following with avidity 
the events of the campaign, in which not a few Polish 
tegiments had a part. In the late spring of 1808 she left 
Paris for Warsaw, and was still there when Napoleon 
conferred with so many crowned heads at Erfurt, towards 
the end of September and beginning of October. Fearing 
that her absence might cause him to weaken over thequestion 
of Poland, she renewed 2 correspondence which had been 
allowed to fag. Her lengthily detailed Jetter had for answer: 


“Dear Marie, 


I read your letter carefully, and am greatly 
interested by your account of the present state of 
things in Poland. Nothing is changed in regard to 
its future, and nol here raises any question about 
what és. Do not apologize for not writing oftener, it 
is wiser so, for I am constantly on the move, and 
words ate not needed to make me believe in your 
unchanging affection. N.” 


After the sharp engagement of Somo Sierra, on 
November 30th, when the French General Montbtun 
achieved a decisive victory with the help of the Polish 
cavalry, Marie had seized the opportunity to send her 
congratulations, and to emphasize the uneasiness felt in 
the Duchy over the application of the French code, and 
certain methods ts iam On January 14th Napoleon 
replied from Valladolid. 


“Tet is useless, dear Marie, for you to worty so 
much about the organization of your country. What 
165 
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seem to you, while in preparation, ‘ incompatible 
measures,’ will es gteat benefits and advantages 
when completed and in action. I appreciate your 
congratulations for the Somo Sierra day. You can 
be proud of your countrymen who have written 2 
glorious page in French and Polish history. I have 
rewarded them each and all. I shall soon be in Paris. 
If my stay there is long enough, I shall send for you 
without fail. N.” 


The month of March witnessed 2 Warsaw even more 
animated than during the stay of Napoleon and his brilliant 
staff. For the first time in many years the Diet was in 
session, and the King of Saxony opened it as sovereign of 
the independent State. It was the occasion for a succession 
of festivities and demonstrations of all kinds, staged with 
a blatant extravagance now that the Poles could consider 
them purely Polish. There was a further reason for 
tejoicing, and the inhabitants of the city—and of the whole 
Duchy—wete in high glee at the numetous signs of 
Austtia’s ptepatations for wat with France, whose strength 
made victory a foregone conclusion. Austria’s defeat could 
only lead to an enlargement of Poland’s borders, and might 
even bring Napoleon among them to witness this reign of 
prosperity. 

though she retained much of her early distaste for 
public functions, Marie did not now avoid them. As happy 
as the happiest among them, she performed her duties. 
At a Coutt ball, she attracted the attention of the Grand- 
Duke, and everywhere, whether in salons, at parades, of 
driving through the streets, she was the cynosure of admiring 
and curious eyes. 

Wax was not long delayed and opened under unfavour- 
able auspices. More than one insurrection, signs in some 
countries of ill feeling towards France, and partial reverses, 
marked its beginning. Was it by intuition that Napoleon 
had tried so hatd to avoid it? But soon with the victories 
of Eckmiihl and Ratisbonne the balance swung in Poland’s 
favour and unrestrained enthusiasm succeeded the check 
in their confidence. Not for long. Austrian troops, 
assembled in Galicia, matched on the Duchy defended by 
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Prince Poniatowski; entered it; and, proceeding up the 
tight bank of the Vistula, menaced Warsaw. All that had 
been so painfully accomplished by Poland’s liberator was 
undone in a few days. On April 19th Poniatowski and his 
Poles suffered a grave defeat at Raszyn. To save Watsaw 
from cettain destruction, they capitulated and the town was 
occupied by the enemy. 

Marie, with members of her family and neighbours, 
had at first fled to Thorn, where the Government was 
temporarily installed, but later, despairing and bewildered, 
she hurried back to meet Poniatowski, who had established 
his main body on the other bank of the Vistula, in order 
to defend the suburb of Praga. She found the General 
Staff demoralized, which increased her ill humour, and 
the Prince soon saw that the perversity he had encountered 
two and a half years before at the Imperial Castle was 
again going to give him trouble. 

“So,” she said with the briefest of curtsies and no 
preamble, when she attived in the presence of Poniatowski, 

‘we are down once more. Alone, and at war with France, 
Austria has crushed us. What a remarkable use we have 
made of our freedom, money and resources |” 

“Our honour is saved,” retorted Poniatowski, amazed 
at her lack of civility. 

“Doubtless!” sneered Marie. “ As usual. And now I 
shall hear the usual refrain, 1 suppose? We fought 
heroically, we were overpowered Ey numbers, after a 
magnificent defence, after prodigies of valour! But tell 
me, Prince, what shall I say to the Emperor to whom I have 
answered, not only for the honour and bravery of Poland, 
but for her stableness of pui and her ability to protect 
herself? Iwas obliged to do so, for he had opposed my 
demands by arguing that if he proclaimed our independence 
he would have cause to regret it.” 

“Do not go to see him, that’s all,” Poniatowski sneered 
in his turn, though he failed to conceal his vexation at 
her allusions. 

Marie paled. A terrible wave of cold anger swept over 
het—one of those cold which occasionally shook 
Napoleon when he felt resistance to his will, or thought 
himself the victim of deceit. A threatening gesture, which 
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could well have led to her arrest, was immediately sup- 
pressed, and instead she violently overturned a chair which 
stood near, and the blood flowed again in her veins. Tears 
welled up, but she forced them back. As Poniatowski, 
impassive throughout the entire scene, quietly picked up 
the chair and sat down on it, she began speaking again, as 
if nothing had happened. 

“ Unfortunately,” she said, “I have a presentiment that 
His Majesty, when he hears of our defeat, will send for me ; 
and you see, Prince, to use your own words, I am his Polish 
wife, and shall be obliged to obey. . . . So, I must repeat my 
question. If Your Highness has a few more minutes to 
spate, I should be grateful for a suggestion as to what I 
shall say to the Emperor.” 

“Tf he sends for you, you have just one thing to say.” 

“ What?” 

“Politely and respectfully, that Polish affairs concern 
only the Poles.” 

Marie remained an instant aghast. “I should have 
thought anything but that!” she exclaimed. And looking 
him full in the face: “ You are mad, you and ninety per 
cent of your clique! Someone who knows you well, Prince, 
once told me that vanity was the chief characteristic of you 
and your followers, but he should have added another. We 
are alone here, two Poles; tell me, what has been the 
Poles’ part in Poland’s liberation? I grant we gave soldiers, 
but between ourselves they were only too glad to leave a 
state of slavery to find a place in the army of a country they 
admired. We tried to lend our assistance when the Emperor 
was here, but we did it more from egotism than gratitude, 
Oh... don’t deny it! And by helping him we hindered 
our oppressors. You, Prince, abandoned a useless life of 
pleasure and ease... . Well, at heart you must have been 
glad of it. I gave myself against my inclination and 
principle, but the gain outweighed the cost. When all is 
said and done, I cannot see that we Poles have had a part in 
Poland’s freedom worth talking about !” 

Marie, who had been speaking rapidly, paused for 
breath, but continued before the Prince could protest. 

“ And you say Polish affairs concem only the Poles? 
Not the Emperor? The Emperor who freed us by his 
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genius and the blood of his soldiers? The Emperor who 
saw the treaty at Tilsit almost fail because of the obnoxious 
Polish question? The Emperor who to-day does not know 
if he may not lose the Russian alliance for the same teason. 
I am well informed, Prince, as you see, and, believe me, 
many Frenchmen of weight are against the Emperor’s 
Polish policy. Our independence will bring France a peck 
of ‘roubles if she is obliged to help us whenever we are 
attacked, or consider us in all her negotiations. Can you 
still say that Polish affairs concern only the Poles? . . . 
Well, why ate you so silent, Prince ?” 

Poniatowski’s dignity was deserting him. “ Well,” he 
replied, “ because I should hate to give you another attack 
of nerves. Still, I might mention something that occurred 
to me while you were hotly defending the Emperor and 
abusing us, and our country. Why don’t you get a divorce 
and marry him? They say he is tired of Jossphine . . . 
Then you can be his ‘French wife.’ It would be more 
regular. You would like that, since your love for him is 
so pees that it appears to have destroyed your personality 
and your charm.” 

“A very ingenious little suggestion, Prince,” retorted 
Marie, “ but I have learned discernment. Your Highness 
will never have to humiliate himself by addressing me as 
Majesty. Even if the Emperor and I were free to marry, 
I could not do it. There are a hundred teasons. Now I 
shall be frank with you, for I have been taught to respect 
yout family, however unworthy their conduct. There are 
two things that can rouse me. First, when I think my 
country needs me to defend her I become a lion, then, 
when injustice is too flagrant, I could harangue a crowd for 
hours! Your Highness will forgive me for saying this, but 
you are in command of Poland, and you have surrendered 
Warsaw; also you have treated the Emperor with great 
injustice by behaving as you did a moment ago. So I have 
a double reason for my stand. Besides, I may have other 
reasons, too, for losing control of my nerves when the fate 
of Poland and the Emperor’s stake in it are in jeopardy ... 
Does Your Highness grasp my meaning? ... Now I want 
to apologize, and, if possible to talk quietly with you.” 

“Tt is 1 who apologize, Mari2,” said Poniatowski, whose 
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eyes were moist. “‘ But you cannot reproach a Pole for his 
pride, or 2 general for relying on his own talent and on the 
courage of his men. Again, the situation is not quite so 
grave as you make out, believe me. It was impossible not 
to abandon Watsaw, and we are strongly entrenched in 
our new positions. Furthermore, I have now new plans to 
regain all we have lost, and by our own efforts. I shall 
engage the Austrians in the south, trusting the Galicians 
will tise and join me. Then, as Austria will have her hands 
full fighting the French, she will not have enough men to 
defend Galicia, and I shall occupy large areas, larger, 
perhaps, than I dare to hope. Or she will recall the troops 
confronting us here, and I shall endeavour to cut off their 
retreat. I have great faith in this plan.” 

“ The plan seems to me excellent, as fat as I can under- 
stand it,” remarked Marie, “ but had not the Emperor 
some share in its conception?” 

“He outlined it,’ Poniatowski confessed, “ but he has 
not given us any help with regard to its execution, and 
that is what matters. If we succeed, Napoleon will be the 
first to recognize that we Poles alone have got rid of the 
invaders.” 

“ And if Napoleon is beaten in Austria, what next?” 

Poniatowski reflected a moment and, taking Marie’s 
hand, raised it to his lips. “‘ You are right, Countess, we 
need Napoleon.” 


For many days Mari: shared the sufferings of her 
countrymen whom Ponijatowski led south. She felt 
impelled to follow them. In this Galicia, which had been 
part of Poland before the tragic partitions, she again con- 
ducted a crusade as she had done before those memorable 
days of 1807. She interpreted to the Galicians the Napoleon 
she knew so well, and directed Marysia in her work among 
the peasants. It was a Herculean task, for the people here 
‘were even more disunited than in Warsaw and its environs. 
Spared by the Austrians, and opposed to liberal reforms, 
the wealthier of the nobles put every conceivabl obstacle 
in Poniatowski’s path, and the masses at first followed 
their lead. But finally the prestige of the Polish hero, and 
the good work accomplished by his various lieutenants, 
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atoused the Galicians. Then, though hindered by the 
intentional negligence of France’s Russian allies who 
hated the Poles, they took the city of Cracow, the Mecca 
of Poland. This avenged the loss of Warsaw and Marie 
hastened to write to Napoleon from the relieved city, in 
which she awaited his answer. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE French had entered Vienna on May 13th, 2 

; few days before Cracow fell, and Napoleon was 

now quartercd at Schonbrunn. He saw clearly that 

the loss of their capital alone was not enough to make the 

Austrians sue for peace, and, that it would be necessary to 

inflict upon them a crushing blow before they would admit 

defeat. During the feverish preparations for this stroke 
he answered Marie’s letter : 


20th June, 1809. 
“DeEaR MARIE, 

I received your last two letters, and read 
them with pleasure, as I always do. I appreciate the 
brave efforts of your countrymen, and you know it, 
but you should not have gone to Cracow at such a 
time as this. Did you not tealize before leaving 
Warsaw that, far or near, you could rely on my 
protection ? 

Soon I shall be freer, Marie, and, I hope, able to 
see you often. Have patience. N.” 


Napoleon’s anticipation proved to be correct, for on 
July 6th the Austrians were badly beaten at Wagram, and 
telentlessly pursued in their scattered retreat. The cam- 

aign was over, and 2 parleys began. It was not, 

owever, until the cd ob July that Marie was told she 
might come, for, though everyone else had settled down to 
a life of comparative leisute, the Emperor himself was 
perpetually on the move. 

Poniatowski wished Marie to stay with some friends of 
his in Vienna, but Napoleon had put a house at her dis- 
posal in the village of Meidling, about seven miles from 
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Schénbrunn, and she naturally found this arrangement 

much mote to her taste. Thus, while in the little town of 

Altenburg the French and Austrian delegates discussed the 

treaty by which Poland was to gain so much, Napoleon 

and his adorable Countess were renewing the sweetness of 

See hours spent so happily together 2 year before in 
aris. 

At the palace there was continual bustle. Part of the 
“Old Guard,” the Emperot’s favourite corps and the 
ptide of the atmy, was cantoned in and about it, and every 
day saw a host of visitors, while officers or ministers came 
and went at all hours. 

Amid such activity it was embarrassing for Marie to 
visit the Emperor, and it was equally hard to persuade him 
to leave his work for long; but this difficulty was soon 
overcome by the discovery of a small side entrance by 
which she could reach Napoleon unobserved, and through 
which they were able to escape togzther. She could coax 
him from his map-littered room and lead him along discreet 
corridors to this door, where they would climb into a closed 
eee which was always providentially at hand. Some- 
times he would follow her without resisting ; at other times 
he would firmly refuse to go; and more than once, when 
they had started off, Napoleon objected to the length of 
the drive planned, and a heated argument followed during 
which he threatened to jump out of the carriage. But 
Marie had her way in the end. This delighted her all the 
more because she was not blind to the humour of the 
situation. 

Martie, with her unaffected simplicity, admired and 
tespected Napoleon for his true greatness. His manners 
and looks pleased her, and she now welcomed his caresses, 
feeling unhappy when he was away from her. She was so 
accustomed to him that he had become part of her life, and 
she confided to him her secret joys or her bodily pains so 
naturally that she did not realize how much she had grown 
to need his strength and sympathy. Even while she was 
choosing her most alluring dress, and having her hair 
seated so that she might appear attractive, she forgot 
that there had been a moment hn she felt very differently 
—almost hating him—and remembered only how loving 
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and kind he had been since that day. Surely, when a 
‘woman becomes “ accustomed” to a man whose name she 
used to worship, and in whose cause she would have fought 
any odds; and when this man has taken by storm both her 
body and her mind so that she yeams for his love, surely 
one cannot doubt that she loves him ? 

When they went driving the horses’ heads were usually 
turned towards the Daicbe. Its course held an unusual 
interest for Napoleon, who studied it with a soldier’s eye, 
yet could still appreciate the wild beauty of the “ divine 
river,” whose banks Thomas Campbell had described : 


“ Unknown, unploughed, untrodden shore, 
Where scarce the peasant finds a road 
And scarce the fisher plies an oar.” 


Hours spent driving through such unspoiled scenery, 
miraculously set in the middle of civilized Europe, were full 
of glamour, for the river itself was hardly more intriguing 
than the boats that nosed their way downstream carrying 
the wares of the West, ot, with cargoes from the Orient, 

truggled against the current, driven by creaking oats and 

towed by sturdy horses which followed their mounted 

ide wherever he went. To reach the winding channel he 
would lead the animals through shoals and deep water, 
across shifting sands and low islands, sometimes swimming, 
sometimes scrambling over rocks, and all the time he would 
shout or sing while the rowers grunted in rhythm. 

Marie never wearied of the Danube, and though Napoleon 
joked about the slow progress that had been made in 
rendering it navigable, he too enjoyed these outings, and 
would sit enchanted on a carpet of wild flowers, watching 
the squirrels and rabbits go about their business, or listening 
to Marie as she spoke, her voice mingling with the fluty 
notes of a myriad song birds. She had read the folklore of 
these parts and loved to repeat the romantic legends of 
love, terror, or mystery that had grown up around this 
mighty rivet. There was the touching story of Agnes von 
Bernauer, thrown into its waters by Duke Ernst because 
she, a bourgeoise, had dared marty his son Duke Albert : 
and that of the rock called Babakai# to which a jealous Turk 

1 « Repent ” in Turkish. 
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bound his wife for the vultures to devour (she was rescued 
by such a handsome page): and among others, one which 
told why the cock on the steeple at Aggsbach had an arrow 
through its head. That was Marie’s favourite, and it ran 
like this: 

Once upon a time there were two great scigniors. One 
lived in the castle of Spitz and the other in the castle of 
Aggstein, and both were deeply in love with a beautiful 
maiden called the “ Rose of Aggsbach.” They at length 
agteed that the victor in a tournament to be held in Vienna 
should have her hand in marriage. The knight of Aggstein 
won, and his heart sang loudly within him as his rowers 
strained on their oats to carry him swiftly to his bride. 
The less fortunate suitor, who had no sweet cause for 
haste, statted home on foot. He was walking dejectedly 
on the river bank, when suddenly the Devil appeared and 
tempted him cruelly, offering to rid him of his tival in 
exchange for his soul. The wretched lover agreed, and 
Satan left him with the words: “ To-night I work: 
to-morrow you marty.” 

When darkness fell the Devil rolled up his sleeves and 
started collecting huge boulders, and tearing pieces from 
the hillsides. These he cast into the river where the current 
was swiftest, to form a reef upon which the doomed boat 
would split, But the river ran deep, and the foul task was 
not quite completed as dawn approached. The wrecker 
redoubled his efforts, and in a jb moments would have 
finished his work, when the cock belonging to the priest of 
Aggsbach crowed from his high dunghill. With a curse 
the Devil let fy an arrow that pierced the bird’s head. 
But it was in vain, for day broke, the villagers arose, 
and the Evil One’s plans were frustrated. He had lost 
the soul of the Seignior of Spitz. To perpetuate the 
memory of this bird-martyr the people of Aggsbach 
placed on the steeple of their church a cock with an 
arrow through its head, and there it might still be seen 
to that day. 

Infected by Marie’s enthusiasm, Napoleon would take 
up the tale, but his Danube was the Danube of history : 
the scene of military expeditions from the days of the 
Argonauts, Darius the Persian had crossed it to his sorrow ; 
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and Alexander had paused to drink its waters as he hurried 
on his endless journey, to make way for the solid Romans 
with their inevitable fortifications which centuries had not 
obliterated, Emperors of the East, crusaders, Bulgats, and 
Turks, had fought over that same ground with varying 
fortunes, and the horrible Thirty Years War had been 
waged there. Villars and his French had won 2 brilliant 
victory in this valley, and Marlborough, with his English, 
another the following year. Still later, in 1683, the Poles 
had defeated the Moslems at Vienna. The list was inex- 
haustible. There was no need to add to it the French 
expeditions of recent yeats—well known to Marie—in 
which the redoubtable Danube had been not only attacked 
and conquered but even made an ally, as when Napoleon 
used the Austrian defensive position on the island of 
Lobau as a stepping-stone to or 

Those were happy days when both of them enjoyed 
their freedom and were content and thankful simply to be 
together. In their wisdom they gave no thought to the 
future, and neither gloomy fears nor the shadow of parting 
were allowed to dim the beauty of the present. 

It soon became apparent that the negotiations over the 
terms of the peace treaty were not Lo ape satisfactorily, 
and that there was little prospect of an early agreement 
among the delegates that would ensure a lasting peace. 
Since the expansion of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw was 
one of the most vexed questions debated, Napoleon did not 
object to informing Marie of the trend of the discussions. 
The Tsar, she was told, being France’s ally had sent no 
plenipotentiary, in order to leave the Emperor a free hand, 
and his only stipulation had been that the Duchy must not 
be allowed to become a great Poland once more... . With 
unflattering unanimity the delegates had refused to recog- 
nize the existence of a Polish army saying that it was 
merely part of the French army, as the Duchy was part of 
France. . . . If Austria had not strenuously objected to 
ceding a certain portion of the Galician territory, demanded 
by the French for Poland, it was merely because she hoped 
to estrange Russia from her ally, and when asked to 
abandon her Italian provinces she would feel very differently. 
. . . To these explanations Napoleon invariably added his 
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assuratice that, in spite of all opposition, he would lay the 
foundation for Poland’s return to greatness in his treaty. 
Though he might, and often did, criticize her country, 
Marie knew the real fondness he had for it, and felt that 
in his hands its cause was safe. 

Often Napoleon was absent for days at a time, inspectiny 
troops or visiting parts of Austria that interested him, anc 
at such times Marie left her house and travelled incognito 
to Vienna. It was not so much that she disliked meeting 
the many French people who might try to make use of her, 
as that, once the Emperor left Schénbrunn, she would be 
besieged by swarms of Poles filled with real and imaginary 
gtievances. These would reproach her with weakness, 
show distrust for Napoleon, or lament that he was certain 
to abandon his claims for Poland’s share of Galicia in order 
to gain a more advantageous peace for France, until their 
complaints almost drove her mad. And then there were 
the Austrians, well meaning or malicious, with houses in 
the vicinity of Meidling, who would cal] and send invitations 
which she had no wish to accept, for she was patriotic to 
a fault, and, besides, saw no reason to satisfy their inquisi- 
tiveness. 

At last, after Napoleon had been forced to intervene 
personally, the treaty was ready for signature. The 12th 
of October was set as the day on which the Emperor would 
review his troops, for the last time in Schénbrunn ; and this 
demonstration of France’s strength was eagerly awaited 
by the vanquished, whose curiosity and love of pomp were 
quicked at the thought of seeing, in this setting, the man 
whom they perhaps admited more than hated. October 
12th was also to be a day of “ good-byes,” since Marie 
was leaving for Poland, and Napoleon for Munich. These 
leavetakings were to be more solemn and touching than 
could have been foreseen. 

The route was lined by gay crowds, densest opposite the 
saluting-base where the Emperor took up his position. 
Behind him stood his marshals and staff, and a knot of 
distinguished pace. among whom was Marie (with her 
eyes on Napoleon’s back). To the left and right of this 
group were many spectators who, unable to find room 
elsewhere, had been allowed to pass through the cordon of 
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soldiers, During a lull in the parade which occurred as 
the dust raised es the jingling trot of the cavalry was 
subsiding before the approach of the first infantry unit, 
a disturbance took place near the saluting-base. A young 
man, tall, and dressed like an officer in civilian clothes, 
with a long top-coat and big hat, made his way stealthily, 
through the crowd near the place where Marie stood, 
When halted by gendarmes within a few paces of Napoleon, 
he hesitated uncertainly for an instant, then threw himself 
forward. “I must present a petition to the Emperor,” 
he cried, waving a roll of paper, “it is of the utmost 
importance!” He spoke in French, with a strong German 
accent. ; 

An officer immediately placed him under arrest, and 
beneath the folds of his coat was found a long cutlass, 
sharp as a tazot, which left no doubt as to his purpose. 
Later, when interrogated at Police Headquarters, he 
admitted frankly that he had intended to kill Napoleon. 
His name was Staaps, he said, from Erfart, where his father 
was a clergyman. His parents had been greatly alarmed 
when he left, for he had told them that he had been entrusted 
with a divine mission, which would probably cost him his 
life. He had no accomplices. 

“Ts it true that you came to Schénbrunn simply in order 
to kill me?” asked Napoleon of the youth, whom he had 
otdered to be brought to him. 

“That was my sole purpose,” replied Staaps. 

“ And why should Goa vant to hill me? * 

“To free the world from your fatal genius; to free 
Germany and Austria, which you are trampling under 
foot.” 

“Then you should have tried to kill the Emperor of 
Austria, for it was he who declared war on me ! ” remarked 
Napoleon pleasantly. 

The incident was quickly forgotten. Neither the 
Emperor nor those about him feared further attempts at 
assassination, for not only were they all accustomed to 
danger, but the vigilance of the police, along with Napo- 
leon’s prestige as a self-made man of democratic sympathies, 
made a repetition improbable. But Marie, who had seen 
the whole affair, was terrified. She could not forget the 
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deadly look of that cutlass which she still saw each time 
she closed her eyes. During the day she made several 
attempts to see Napoleon alone, but he was so busy that 
it was nine o’clock in the evening before she succeeded. 
By then his last audience was over, and, when she entered, 
he came forward and seized her hands, pressing them as 
though he understood her feelings, and drew her to a settee 
that faced the tall windows. 

Tt was a beautiful night, such as a late autumn brings— 
a night for lovers. Outside lay an enchanted world, where 
a great moon bathed the garden in pale splendour, and 
cast a weird spell over the figures in the fountain of Neptune 
so that they seemed continually to advance through 2 haze 
of flowets, beckoning the statues from far and near to 
join them in some divine conclave under the sign of the 
Trident. On every side the deep shadows in the distance 
seemed to hold promise of greater beauty, and greater joy. 

Both gazed in silence, then rose with one accord, as 
though answering 2 summons, and passed out through the 
French window, and down the steps into the garden. They 
took a path which led past the well and up the hill towards 
the Roman ruins, by way of the obelisk, which, as the poet 
Musset once said of a steeple, looked like a gigantic “I” 
with the moon above for a dot. 

They walked slowly, arm-in-arm, through the mild, still 
night following the path which lay sometimes between 
straight rows of tall, dark trees, sometimes through low 
shmbs and bushes. Their minds were a jumble of half- 
formed thoughts, so that they hardly knew whether their 
hearts were torn by anguish, or singing with joy. Neither 
could bear to talk of the incident of that morning, which 
had darkened their last hours together 3 yet both knew that, 
without it, this moment would have been less perfect. 
Marie pictured the incessant danger in which Napoleon 
lived, even in peace ; she imagined the grief his death would 
cause her, and the irreparable loss it would be to Poland. 
She shivered. Napoleon stroked the small hand that 
clutched his arm, and began to speak softly, so that she 
forgot everything except the happiness it gave her to be 
with him, and to listen to his voice. 

“In the beginning,” he said, “ it was the French Revolu- 
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tion that the nations feared and hated, but now they have 
transferred their hatred to me. I have become the symbol 
of that Revolution which showed the masses the chains 
that bound them, and how they might be struck off ; which 
shook the thrones of Europe, and spread panic among the 
oppressing class, and those ignorant fools who do not 
understand where their interests lie. W/éill people never 
tealize that the ‘divine right of kings” is an outmoded 
superstition, and that freedom and tapelogs for every 
member of the state does not mean anarchy P Using as my 
foundation this Revolution, for which the way had been 

ed by men of broad sympathy, and men of great 
pects, I erected the baneeote for a just, oneal eal 
harmonious society. It is astonishing, then, that I should 
try to build a new world on those principles ? When I over- 
throw tyrants, and put in their place men of my own 
family, must everyone see in the act only mad ambition ?” 
ee protested, “Oh, there are many who do not say 
that.” 

“More than you think,” replied Napoleon sadly, “ but 
what does it matter ? And why am I waiking of such things 
on our last meeting a after you have been so 
good to me, and so indulgent of my ill-humour and 
neglect ?”” 

“YT have had such wonderful moments with you, dear 
Napoleon, I remember only those.” 

“Yes, dearest, I have had my wonderful moments too— 
wonderful and unforgettable. If only I could have done 
more for you and for your country. But you know how I 
feel towards Poland, how I have worked for her, and what 
Ihave had to contend with. It is disheartening to find how 
many scoundrels go about with honesty written all over 
their faces. . . . When confronted by such difficulties as I 
have encountered one is sometimes forced to compromise, 
Marie.” 

“Even forced to compromise with one’s democratic 
conscience, O Emperor!” she laughed, kissing him 
maternally. 

“Any kind of compromise! Look at Rousseau, for 
instance, who, in spite of his faults, had retained (as they 
used to say in France when I was young), ‘a passion for 
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virtue, freedom, and an ordered society,” ” joked Napoleon 
who enjoyed Marie’s illusion. “ But,” he added, “ Rous- 
seau did valuable work. He persuaded mothers to suckle 
their babies, and to convince a lot of fine ladies of the 
necessity for this was no small achievement... . He 
showed the kindliness of his heart in his ‘ Social Contract,’ 
which led to the declaration of the ‘ Rights of Man,’ and 
the world is indebted to him for a hundred other ideas 
which have since borne fruit. But one treatise he wrote, 
at the request of a Pole, did not produce any result, though 
it was admirably conceived and worthy of immediate 
execution, . . . That was his essay on ‘Considerations 
on the Government of Poland,’ which, if it had been fol- 
lowed, might have led to the setting up of a regime on the 
‘Rights of Man.’ ” 

atie listened, a little ashamed of her jesting remark, 
which he had so skilfully turned against her. Misinter- 
preting her quietness, he said gently, “‘ Don’t be unhappy, 
my dear, to-night of all nights. I know it was tactless of me 
to talk like that. It was difficult for your people to follow 
Rousseau’s advice when powerful neighbours were con- 
tinually threatening you. But, give me time and I shall 
ptove that I can be true to my convictions, striving 
after liberty for nations, as well as liberty fox the 
individual.” 

Seldom indeed did Napoleon and Marie find themselves 
free to exchange confidences under the moon in romantic 
surroundings, so these moments were very precious: the 
more precious to Marie because to-morrow she would be 
alone again with her twin fears. There was the new fear 
that he might be taken from her suddenly by death, and 
there was the old fear that he might live to forsake her. It 
was well she could not read the mind of the man at her 
side, for he, loving her so completely, knew that he must 
sacrifice her on the altar of expediency. He must marry a 
king’s daughter—for reasons of state, for France, for the 
dynasty, perhaps even for the ‘ Rights of Man.’ At the 
thought his heart grew leaden. To-night he had Maric 
beside him, adorable and adoring, and soon she would be 
gone, life would be empty. . . . 

“ Mine, Marie ?”” 


ery 
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“ All yours, #on amour. To-morttow I am leaving you, 
and all my thoughts . . .” 

She got no ther. His burning lips sought hers 
hungrily, and at their touch an answering desire rose in her, 
so that she clung to him passionately. 


CHAPTER IX 


« OUNTESS, you must prepare to leave immedi- 
ately for France |” 

This bricf sentence, which sounded like an 
order, was whispered in Marie’s ear by Poniatowski, on his 
return to Warsaw, in January, 1810, where an official levée 
was being held., A little later, after the other guests had 
gone, Poniatowski took Marie to his study and, with less 
attogance than formerly, gave an explanation of his 
sor aa proposal. 

“You perhaps know, my dear Countess,” he went on, 
“that Napoleon has for some time been contemplating an 
annulment of his marriage. It was pronounced to-day. 
But what I am almost certain you do not know is that 
serious negotiations are in progress for a marriage with 
the Grand Duchess Anne of Russia, who is fifteen years 
old. His Majesty seems to like young women . . .” 

“ And is it for that that I must hurry to France ?” inter- 
rupted Marie, who dreaded some foolish scheme to push 
her to yet another sacrifice. 

“Why not for that?” replied Poniatowski, “Such a 
marriage will endanger the future of your love, and of 
your country. You will understand the gravity of the 
situation when I tell you more. I am informed on excellent 
authority that Monsieur de Caulaincourt! has already 
signed an agteement co: ing Poland, an agreement 
demanded by the Tsar, not only as a condition to the 
bestowal of his sister on Napoleon, but also as a condition 
to the maintenance of the alliance between France and 
Russia.” 

“What is this agreement... what does it mean 
to us?” 

1 The French ambassador to Russia. 
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“Tt has not been made lic, and petha s never will 
be,” responded Poniatowski, *‘ but I have been told of 
its chief points. The boundaries of our Duchy ate never 
to be enlarged and it is to remain a Duchy, not a Kingdom. 
. . . It is to be considered a new state and not a recon- 
stituted Poland. The name of Poland will be suppressed 
for ever, with all that could recall it, such as our old insignia, 
decorations and flags; and, lastly, the King of Saxony, 
as King and Grand Duke of Warsaw, is to accept those 
conditions or resign as our sovereign. . . .” 

“ This agreement has to be ratified by the Emperor ! ” 

“Not necessarily, Countess, an ambassador has full 
power to sign for his government.” 

“ Other ambassadors, perhaps, but not Napoleon’s. The 
Emperor does all that himself, and himself alone.” 

“Tf that is so, and I will not argue about what you must 
know better than I,”’ urged Poniatowski, “ the danger is 

raver still, To marry the Princess and save the alliance, 
Na leon must have given in. The Tsar has all the wiles 
of Eitan himself!” 

“This agreement hides some trick,” said Marie with a 
ne 
“So you will not go to Paris?” 

“ My presence there now, if the Emperor really plans to 
marry again, would only be an embarrassment; and, 
agteement or no agreement, I have complete confidence 
in his loyalty towards us. The real aim of any policy, he 
has told me many times, can only be understood by the 
one who formulates it; and do not suppose, Prince, that 
he would allow anyone but himself to ail this rdle. I shall 
not even write, and I take the liberty of advising you and 
the others to be very careful when communicating with 
His Majesty about events in Russia. We gained nearly two 
million souls and much territory for the Duchy by the 
last treaty of Vienna, and there again, as in Tilsit, the 
Emperor had to be very firm in order to make not only 
Austria, but Russia as well, agree to those concessions. 
To believe that he would now withdraw his help would be 
to accuse him of being illogical ; especially when so many 
of our men, whom he treats with great distinction, are at 
present in his armies,” 
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“We gained tertitories that we had won ourselves,” 
corrected Poniatowski. 

But Marie was not disposed to start again the discussion 
of last May, nor to congratulate the Polish generalissimo 
on his success in Galicia. She had repeated to him Napo- 
leon’s observations that Polish victories “were French 
victories ” since, but for the French, there would have been. 
reprisals, and, better than anybody else, the Prince knew the 
anxiety that the Polish leaders had been unable to conceal 
during the bargaining at Altenburg. Was not that sufficient 
ptoof that they could do nothing without Napoleon, and 
that fighting for their fatherland, though natural, was not 
by itself enough to maintain their independence ? 

“ The treaty re-established the Duchy and enlarged it,” 
she said, “and this alone would make me believe in him. 
Let time work for us, Prince, and, please, do not attribute 
to me mote power than Ihave. Let us be united, serious, 
loyal to His Majesty ; it will do more to cement his friend- 
ship than all the wearisome questioning of a woman, who 
is herself only an additional problem.” 

This last reference was to her pregnancy, for she had 
conceived at Schénbrunn. This, though not yet apparent, 
was already known to Poniatowski, who could only bow 
politely, for he respected her calm restraint even if her 
scruples amused him, The whole object of this interview 
had been to persuade her to take advantage of her con- 
dition—if not to matry Napoleon, which now seemed out 
of the question—at least to increase her power over him. 
Yet he did not speak. Something in her silenced his argu- 
ments. It was impossible not to be impressed by her quality 
of mind. 

“Yam sorry, my dear Countess,” he said at last, “to 
have proposed such a long and tiring journey at a time 
like this.” 

“If I thought the journey necessary, Your Highness, 1 
should not nesitate to make it.” 

“I know that, Countess; and I no longer resist, for I 
admit the force of your arguments. . . .” 

He rang for General Rautenstraucht, one of his aides- 
de-camp, to show her to her carriage. Marie wished he 
had chosen someone else, for she loathed this man, both 
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for himself and for the evil influence he had on the Prince. 
How disappointed he would be when he heard she was 
not travelling to France! She felt suddenly thankful that 
Poland had a ruler who was capable of generosity and 
understanding ; and when Rautenstraucht appeated she 
bade Poniatowski good-bye with some feeling. 


Did Poniatowski write to Count Walewski ? Did Napo- 
leon act as he was used to doing with his brothers and 
sisters, with princes and princesses, with kings and queens, 
or even with the Pope himself, and interfere in this most 
delicate situation to intimate his wishes or ordets P Or did 
the great Master of Destinies Plea to give to the son of the 
great man and his modest Polish wife a birth which would 
enable him to play his part in the life of the two races from 
which he sprang? Who knows? But two months after 
Martie’s conversation with Poniatowski, Prince and Princess 
Jablonowski went to Kiernozia and took Marie for a drive. 
What was her astonishment, when the carriage followed 
the road to Walewice, and approached the castle of the 
Walewskis. When she gave expression to her surprise this 
letter from her husband was handed to het: 


“ My DEAR WIFE, 


Walewice draws me to it less, and less, now 
that my failing health bars me from the active pursuits 
to which I have always been accustomed. But there 
is nothing to prevent you from making full use of it. 
The house is at your disposal. And, since you are 
now in Poland, it would seem the fitting place in 
which 2 Walewski should first see the light. For this 
reason I am writing you, before leaving on a lengthy 
trip, to urge that you move to Walewice where you 
will be comfortable, and quiet, and well looked after. 

I pray, dear wife, that God may have you in his 


care. 
ATANASE,” 


At the castle, which she entered with the feeling that she 
could accept without hesitation the hospitality of a man 
who had helped forward her adventure with Napoleon, 
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she soon realized that, both inside and out, the Count had 
left the most precise directions. Had it not been for a host 
of vivid memories, and the ring of the Emperor which she 
wote, she might almost have believed that she was going to 
bring into the world her husband’s child, while he was 
unavoidably sepatated from her. She found herself in the 
hands of an entirely new domestic staff, received by a new 
chaplain, attended by a doctor whom she did not know, 
and everybody seemed to be totally unaware of what had 
passed thtee years before. 

Tt was winter when she moved, but suddenly ,without any 
lingering cold, the Polish spring came to melt the frozen 
crust of snow and lay bare the ground. Soon the brown 
gtass, burnt as though by a sirocco, was lost among the 
millions of green shoots pushed up by the soil. The bulbs 
in the borders burst into colour. Night and day, the air 
was alive with perfume; the life and joy of growing things 
filled the world. In the midst of these calm and lovely 
surroundings, Marie yielded to the magic of the season, 
happy in knowing that the child to be born would thrive 
in that rich air, and indifferent to the happenings in Paris. 

Rising earlier than was her habit, and avoiding frequented 
spots, she would go driving into the forest in a pony cart, 
to find a quiet glade. There she would let the little horse 
crop the wild flowers while she strolled about. Her foot- 
steps, which for so many years had drawn men to follow 
her, sent scampering the shy dwellers of the wood. 

Suddenly she felt the child move in her womb and 
wonder what its destiny might be. If it were a girl, would 
she, like Marie, see furtive and haggard men, skulking in 
the woods ? Would she be sgakened food sleep by the cries 
of wounded men as their injuries were dressed in the room 
below ? Would she, too, fly before an invader? Would an 
old man possess her, or a conqueror? Suppose it were a 
son, would he, as a Pole, and inheriting the spirit of his 
father, fight against powerful neighbours, and pay forfeit 
with his goods, his freedom, or his life ? Or would he, like 
his mother, be destined always to be on guard; to ask for 
mercy to save others? . . . Poor child! 


1 The marriage of Napoleon with the Archduchess Marie Louise 
of Austria. 
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Then, above the darkness of the trees, Marie saw the 
clear blue sky, and instinctively responded to it. She heard 
the flutter of wings ; they seemed the wings of peace. She 
breathed, and breathed again, the delicious sense of spring, 
which pervaded the air and filled her very being, wiping 
out all traces of the dark winter she had left behind her. 
She cried aloud: “ From his father my child will have the 
spark of genius; from me he will leam to love Poland; 
and the divine grace will smooth his road before him!” 

April ran its course, and May came. On the 4th of 
that month, warned by some mysterious agency, people 
flocked to the house to offer Marie their sympathy and 
congtatulations. She had given birth that day to Alexandre 
Florian Joseph Colonna Walewski. 


1 By the will of Marie’s husband Alexandre was named as co-heir to 
the Walewice estate. Upon the death of his half-brother Antoine, the 
whole property passed to him, but he was forced by Tsar Nicolas I 
to dispose of it on account of his participation in the revolt of 1831. 
Playwright, man-of-letters, and diplomat under Louis Philippe, he 
became, during the reign of Napoleon HI, French ambassador to 
Great Britain, and Minister of Foreign Affairs. He married first 
the daughter of Lord Sandwich, and after her death, the Marchesa 
Ricci, by whom he had a son and two daughters. 


CHAPTER X 


IE year 1810 saw Napoleon back in Paris, He was 
at peace with his old enemies—the Prussians, the 
Russians, and the Austrians—and the conduct of the 

war in Spain was left to his marshals. He was able, therefore, 
to devote himself to the internal affairs of France. This 
he did with characteristic energy, teforming and extending 
the educational system, sg eae financial reorganization, 
setting up the Cour des Comptes, and promulgating new 
laws. He gave to the Empire a great, logical unity, which 
embraced all classes and faiths. He encouraged science, 
letters and the arts, and enhanced the splendour of his 
capital by the Planning of fine boulevards and places, with 
stately monuments and buildings such as have never been 
surpassed. Also, like others who have wooed prosperity 
since, he strove to stimulate industry by incteasing con- 
sumption. The Led were exhorted to buy. 

France was delighted. Money flowed like water and the 
luxury at Court, and among the upper classes, became more 
extravagant than before the Revolution, reaching new 
heights when Napoleon married the daughter of the 
Emperor Francis of Austria. If certain of the military 
caste growled to see the “ little corporal ” choose a princess 
from a country against which they had fought so long, 
and if others disapproved of his wedding a near relative 
of Marie Antoinette, the great majority saw in this strategic 
marriage a prospect of long continued opulence and peace. 
As for the world of business, it applaud:d a new excuse 
for expenditure on the part of those who were already 
spending freely, and hoped that a royal princess on the 
throne would attract the old nobility to return to Court, 
or, at least, to open their houses to society once more. 

In Walewice Marie had, for some months, been very 
happy. All her friends had been so kind, and her husband’s 
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relatives appeared devoted to her, and to the child. 
Napoleon, also, at the time of little Alexandre’s birth, had 
shown the most tender concem, and had even gone the 
length of organizing a special fast courier service to ensure 
daily reports. Then, suddenly, his interest had ceased. No 
further word came. To Marie his silence was incom- 
prehensible, for, in the past, the fact that he was married 
had not influenced his conduct towards her. So, early in 
November, she moved to Paris and reopened her Aével. 

But the Emperor seemed unapproachable. On her 
attival she had found no one deputed to meet her, as was 
usual! when she came to the place where Napoleon was, 
and his former trusted mediums appeared to act strangely. 
Duroc had told her that, by Napoleon’s orders, he was at 
het entire disposal. Yet, when asked to make an appoint- 
ment for her, he had politely refused. His Majesty had 
decided not to sce her “ for the present.” She had better 
wait. Fouché had been impressively attentive but could 
not be of any help : he had been in disgrace since last June. 
Savary, the successor of Fouché as Minister of Police, had 
brusquely advised her to remain quiet : the Emperor, “ for 
the moment,” was surrounded by spies. When Marie took 
to her bed, a few days after her arrival in Paris, she had 
been attended by Napoleon’s physician-in-chief, Baron 
Corvisart. But he, after promising to talk to the Emperor, 
had “ found himself obliged ” to send an assistant to look 
after her. 

One day when Marie, having recovered from her cold, 
‘was preparing to send by safe hands a very personal letter 
telling Napoleon of her bewilderment at his behaviour, 
she encountered, during a drive in the outskirts of Patis, 
the Duchess de Montebello, young widow of Marshal 
Lannes who was killed at the battle of Essling. Lannes was, 
in 1806, one of the strongest opponents of French inter- 
vention in Poland, but, like many others, he had been 
brought to a more indulgent view of Marie’s countrymen, 
while the Duchess, a daughter of the noble family of de 
Guéhéneuc, had come to sympathize with this aristocratic 
victim of the once-abhorred Polish cause.1 She was on her 

1 The Duchess’s second son, Gustave, asked to serve and was 
accepted in the Polish ranks, during the rising of 1831. 
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way to her beautiful chateau at Maisons, where she took 
Marie with her to dine, and was told of the puzzling 
situation. 

“The Emperor invisible?” she laughingly replied to 
Marie’s plaints. “That is quite natural! He is the new 
husband of the daughter of a king. Only think, although 
things are very bad in Spain and Portugal, he cannot 
leave |” 

Marie objected : “‘ His Majesty,” she said, “ may well be 
prevented from going to Spain or Portugal ; but he is not a 
ptisonet in the Tuileries and could, at least, send a message 
of two lines to me!” 

The remark was so logical that the Duchess began to see 
the gravity of the situation. She knew Napoleon was 
faithful to the Empress, but, considering the circumstances 
of his liaison with Marie, she was astonished at his treat- 
ment of het. Was he alone responsible? Or was Marie 
too simple, too self-effacing ? During the month and a half 
that she had been in Paris, she had shown herself nowhere, 
had not even inscribed her name in the Court register! . . . 

The Court! ... the Duchess was first lady-in-waiting to 
the Empress, and so could help her friend, by obtainin, 
an invitation for her at a time when the Emperor ss 
be there. She teassured Marie. An explanation would 
soon clear the air. Perhaps she could include her name in a 
list for a ag a Or, she might sound Their Majesties. 
In any case, she would find a means to dispel what she felt 
sute was only a misunderstanding. There could naturally 
be no question of a renewal of intimate relations. But a 
friendly, lasting reconciliation was reasonable, and desirable 
from every point of view. She finished by counselling 
Marie that to live according to her rank, to be seen at the 
theattes and elsewhere in public, was the best way to please 
Napoleon. 

A couple of days later Marie was advised that her 
ptesence was commanded “ ay jen de Sa Majesté l’Impératrice 
et Reine.” "The Duchess had been prompt. 

The affair turned out to be not a jew, but a small, almost 
intimate gathering: When Marie entered the Duchess de 
Montebello and the Countess de la Rochefoucauld (here, 
although lady-in-waiting to Josephine) were sitting at the 
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harpsichord, while the Archichancelier, Cambacérés, turned 
the pages for them. There, almost hidden behind a palm, 
was the ambassador of Austria, Prince von Schwarzenberg, 
with Savary. Near a small, round table covered with bric- 
a-brac, stood the Empress, fair, rosy and smiling. Never 
thin by nature, she had now, in her “ interesting condition,” 
become somewhat stout. She was showing a book of 
engravings to the Duchess de Dalmatie and her winsome 
daughter Hortense. Napoleon and Duroc completed the 
picture as they chatted with their backs to the fire in an 
attitude familiar to Marie. 

The newcomer had, according to etiquette, been an- 
nounced by an usher, and, while everybody resent, except 
the Emptess, looked up with interest, the Duchess rose. 
She walked to the round table, hand in hand with Marie, 
and introduced her with natural simplicity. 

“ Madame, I have the honour to present to Your Impetial 
and Royal Majesty the Countess Colonna Walewska.” 

Marie made the three curtsies, and had to repeat them 
immediately for Napoleon who had approached. 

“Tam glad to see you in France, Countess Walewska,” 
he said. Then addressing the Empress in a manner that, 
to Martie, spoke volumes: “I am sure I must have told 
you, Louise, that years ago in Warsaw Countess Walewska 
was the most charming and popular of the ladies presented 
at my court. It certainly pleases me to meet her now, 
at yours.” 

“Such a og times entails obligations, Madame,” said 
Marie Louise blandly, “ you must not hide yourself while 
you ate in Paris.” 

Marie spoke a few words to some of the guests and 
returned to her friend’s side, and it was not until half an 
hour later, when the Empress was preparing to leave, that 
Napoleon snatched an opportunity to approach her, and 
whispered : “‘ How are you?” 

“YT must see you!” murmured Marie, tremulously. 

“You will always be welcome here.” 

“But you must come and see your son!” she again 
murmured. 

“Twill...” 

The imperial couple withdrew. The Empress’s soirée 
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wasover . . . and Marie had achieved nothing. Moreover, 
the opportunity did not recur, for she was not ame the 
guests at the Christmas réveillon, nor the New Year 
reception, nor the imperial Sunday mass, nor even at the 
hunt. Yet one good result there was. The fact that, in 
addition to being beautiful and wealthy, she had been 
received at Court opened many doors to her and brought 
innumerable invitations. In retum Marie, for the t 
time since she bad left her husband, was compelled to 
entertain. 

Since she was a foreigner, hets could hatdly compare 
with those fashionable houses whete the mote brilliant 
receptions were held. She gave dinners and parties of a 
morte informal kind, where one would usually find a numbet 
of Polish nobles, along with such people as the Duchess de 
Montebello, the Princess de Vaudémont, and the two 
Princesses d’Isemburg; also the Duke and Duchess de 
Bassano, the Duke and Duchess de Rovigo,! Fouché, the 
Périgords, or the St. Aignans, all of whom she had known 
in Poland. Then there were several intellectuals who 
accepted her hospitality, such as the Grand Maftre de 
L'Unversité Fontanes, Delille, the poet, and the attists 
David, Gératd and Isabey, who were all three eager to 
sketch her, whenever her mood allowed it. Some others, 
in the confidence of the Emperor, came to see her, and even 
Dutoc sometimes made a brief appearance despite his 
unvatnished statement that Napoleon had commanded him 
to help and serve her in every way, but had forbidden him 
to speak of her. 

At last, as Marie showed no intention of leaving France, 
but rather seemed to have settled down thoroughly to 
enjoy Parisian life, Napoleon felt obliged to face an inter- 
view with her. He came to her house, one evening towards 
the middle of February, after warming her to clear the scene 
of all servants, except Matysia. It was a simple visit with 
just one single kiss to put an end to her curtsey on his 
atrival, and another, hasty and distant, on his departure. 
In the interval between his coming and going, the ten- 
month-old Alexandre, whom he insisted on having brought 
to him, had been the one topic of conversation, and the 


1 Title of the Savarys. 
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one object of tendemess. Questions, remarks, and advice, 
on this subject poured forth in the imperial mannet. 

Had the nutse good teferences? Was the digestion 
normal? Did the baby cry much? He seemed a little 
restless. Did she call the doctor often enough? Rain or 
shine, children should be out every day . . . and so on. 
He remarked that Alexandre had exactly the same shape of 
face as himself: a baby’s features were not sufficiently 
formed to show a resemblance, but it was different with 
the shape of the head. So it was not absurd to predict a 
probable likeness to himself. He would care for Alexandre 
always. Though the little fellow was a Polish count because 
of his name Walewski, he would give him a French title 
as well, for he expected him to serve France, even if he 
must live in Poland. And, when everything was settled in 
Europe, Poland would have a special place which would 
bind her to France for ever. This time there would be no 
question of having a foreigner on the throne. It would be 
given to a Pole: the future majesty was perhaps this little 
one on his knee. . . 

He came again, “to see the baby,” one night at the 
beginning of March. But, realizing the lateness of the hour, 
he did not disturb the child, and sat alone with Marie in 
her bedroom, chatting. He said that he was excessively 
tired, not from work—work was his life—but because he 
was being forced, for many reasons, to take measures 
which wete repugnant to him. He looked older that 
evening, and preoccupied and sad. When Marie moved 
towards him with the evident intention of comforting him 
affectionately, he stroked her hair, and said he had already 
stayed too long. 

“ shall come again soon,” he said, gently tepulsing her. 

“ To see the baby!” asked Marie with a nervous laugh. 

Alas, the short, abstracted kiss she received told her, 
what she had feared but could not believe, that all was 
over between them. And as he was going he read her 
thoughts in her face : 

“ Marie, you understand, do you not?” 

She listened to him, then, without interruption, full of 
disjointed thoughts that chased each other across her 
mind, and remembered the things she had heard from 
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Madame de Vauban or Elzbieta, or read in novels, of men’s 
selfishness and treachery and the wiles one must use to 
hold them. But Marie had too sincere an admiration and 
respect for this man, and too fine ie to seek, by 
courtesans’ tricks, to excite his desires draw him to her 
arms. She had already accepted his decision before he 
gave his reasons and made his excuses. 

“T have a duty to fulfil, to France, and to my dynasty. 
After all Iam not a free man . . . not in the full sense of 
the word. But, more than that, Marie—and my telling 
you this will prove how much I respect your character— 
love has come to me again, . . . Yes, I am in love with the 
Empress. How can one fight against love? . . . Oh, do 
not hate me! I shall never forget that I loved you . . . 
loved you more than anyone, more perhaps than my 
Princess. Marie, it may be useless to ask it, but I do so 
sincerely: may we not, forgetting Poland and Polish 
affairs, may we not remain good friends?” 

When she was certain that he had finished, she said in a 
tone of exaggerated calm: “ Sire, you are indeed good to 
ask me to remain your friend. I am deeply sensible of 
the honour you do me, and it is an honour that I am glad 
to accept. I understand your reasons perfectly. For 
Poland I shall continue to work as in the past, and my 
only wish is that circumstances may not oblige me to 
trouble Your Majesty with too many demands. But my 
faith in your intentions towards my country is such that I 
dare believe this will prove unnecessary.” 

Napoleon took Marie’s hand and pressed it lingeringly. 
At that instant he would have enthusiastically ridden out 
at the head of his armies to fight the entire world for the 
Polish cause. Pale, mastered by an emotion which he did 
not attempt to oe eee atound the bedroom in 
which she so quietly list to her love’s funeral oration, 
and unconsciously noted how flattering a background the 
soft blue hangings made for her fresh beauty. There, 
occupying an entire panel facing the fireplace, hung the 
delightful portrait of her which he had insisted on having 
painted. It was he, too, who had carefully chosen the 
rosewood bonheur du jour, the chiffonier in vernis Martin, 
the delicate ergéres, and the beautifully modelled statuettes 
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of Sévres. How many delicious moments he had spent 
over the arrangement of this part of the house! Now he 
was seeing it all for the last time. It was like gazing on the 
temains of a beloved being before rough hands screwed 
the coffin lid down. . . . 

What was he to do? Could he go out with these terrible 
thoughts, and smilingly enter the Empress’s apartment ? 
Could he leave, like the, the woman os had so often lain 
in hisarms? Was he to give her up now, for a duty he had 
himself created, for a future happiness that might never 
be his? He tried to think, but his brain was hot and con- 
fused. Nervously he picked up his hat and coat, then laid 
them down again, overcome by the charm she shed. Here 
was the man who had been Marie’s vehement lover, caught 
in the moment when excited senses triumph over a cold 
Kantian Load Sak when the star of Duty is in eclipse. 
He would stay, touch once again the soft hand moist with 
emotion, the body which wold soon be vibrating with joy ! 

“Don’t please,” said Marie, “go; go quickly. e 
Emptess must be getting uneasy .. .” 

lapoleon hurried to the door, with an “ adieu” like a 
cty. In the stairway echoed a piercing scream from little 
Alexandre, disturbed in his sleep, perhaps, by the sound of 
his father’s footsteps. The mother had not wept a tear, nor 
uttered a sob of anger or despair. Did his son’s cry hold 
bitter reproach ? 

The relay-post, the inquiry about the swonnue, the ball, 
the dinner, her first visit to his Warsaw palace and their 
sin of the second visit! ... Then, Finckenstein, the 
wanderings in the streets of Paris, the enchanting hours in 
this house, the long, long chats in his study ! id above 
all, pethaps, the intimacy at Schénbrunn, with its “night 
of al nights!” .. . Was that happiness past, never to be 
renewed, and the present a punishment for it all ? 

“ Marysia, take great care of her and the baby,” he mur- 
muted when the dered servant opened the dict for his 
departure, “and tell her . . . tell her that I will always 
teceive her, at any moment, at any time!” 


CHAPTER XI 


loyalty of Napoleon towards her and her son, and 

her power over him. He might love the Empress, 
but she he: was still in his heart. Poland could rest 
assured that as long as she lived, and he lived, its indepen- 
dence would be maintained. How wise she had been to 
have faith in Napoleon when Poniatowski, in despair, 
would have famed her to a premature step! The Caulain- 
court agteement, which would have annihilated Poland, 
had been indignantly repudiated, and would never be signed 
now. 

This became more and mote evident during the celebra- 
tions in honour of the birth of the little King of Rome, as 
fear of a war with Russia grew. Poland and the Poles were 
needed now, for, if the Franco-Russian alliance was broken, 
that would mean war, and the probable invasion of the 
Duchy, which consequently had to be prepared for defence. 
Russia was considerably more dangerous to France now 
than Austria had been in 1809, and a repetition of what had 
happened in Poland in that year must be avoided at all costs. 

So, little by little, perhaps on account of her tendency 
towards fatalism, Marie came to believe that the Austrian 
marriage and the cessation of the Russian alliance would 
serve her country’s cause, and the thought helped her as 
she strove to suppress all feelings of jealousy for Napo- 
leon’s young wife. There was no longer any danger that 
Poland would lose the territory gained by the treaty of 
Vienna and have to abandon the hope of recovering all 
Galicia, no longer any necessity for Napoleon to pander to 
the Tsar about the Polish state. 

At the end of Match 1812 there arrived in France a 
member of the Walewski family of whom Marie was very 
fond. This was Pani Chodkiewicz, who was visiting 
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Mi was now convinced of two things: the 
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Princess Jablonowska at the chateau of Brétigny, where 
she had recently taken up residence. Marie now spent most 
of her time there. As before, she did not frequent the 
Court, though many members of the sovereigns’ suite 
espns ard she had. raps to saya apie he cord to Here 
¢ doors of the imperial palace opened to her. She wishe 
to leave Napoleon to his conjugal duties of the moment, 
and seized this opportunity to be less in Paris, and much in 
the society of congenial relatives. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, made careful preparations for a 
wat which he had anticipated for some time, in spite of his 
alliance with Russia; a wat which, should it take place, 
must be decisive so as to establish the equilibrium of Europe 
according to his conception. In April a great number of 
the troops that had occupied Spain foe mote than two yeats 
were recalled to France—among them the Polish regiments. 
There was much talk amongst the Poles of a war with 
Russia. They, in fact, desired it, believing that it would 
lead to the complete restoration of Poland. Under the 
pretext of welcoming the returning officers, but, in reality, 
to celebrate these hopes, Princess Jablonowska gave a 
sumptuous reception, to which she invited as guest of 
honour the former dictator of Poland, the soul of its 
resistance against the Third Partition, Tadeusz Kosciuszko. 

Kosciuszko’s simplicity of life, and lack of ambition in 
spite of the important r6le he had played, were now pro- 
verbial, for he had turned a deaf ear to all inducements to 
participate in Poland’s affairs since his release from im- 
prisonment in Russia. Neither Poniatowski nor Napoleon 
had been able to sway him ; and the creation of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, like the opening of the Diet, had left his resolution 
unchanged. He consequently was considered a mere 
shadow of his former self by those foreign2rs who knew 
only his public life, while to the Poles he seemed a bene- 
volent edition of Diocletian, guiltless of crimes that made 
that Roman hateful. But the sight of France’s vigorous 
preparation for a campaign against Poland’s most irrecon- 
cilable enemy, the certainty that a victory would mean 
Poland’s cone testoration, and the announcement that 
the Countess Walewska would be present, decided him to 
show himself on this one occasion among his countrymen. 
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Though refusing to preside, he accepted the Princess’s 
invitation. 

Tt was a touching and beautiful reception. The luxurious 
suite of apartments on the ground floor, where long mirrors 
lengthened the vistas, teas tiled with a gay crowd of guests 
saunteting to or from the buffet, glasses or plates in hand ; 
and sprinkled among them were tall footmen dressed in the 
Polish fashion. On the terrace two Polish military bands 
played alternately, so that the music never ceased. A 
toultitude of officets in uniform strolled on the lawns and 
in the avenues, and women in rich dresses were there, 
each carrying on her atm a scarf of Polish colours. 
Tt was a national festival many miles from its native 


setting. 

Suddenly an open fiacre, drawn by a jaded old horse, 
passed at a trot through the throng, and a motionless 
silence succeeded the animation. In it, wearing a civilian 
suit, and with no mark to distinguish him from a modest 
bourgeois, sat a man alone—Tadeusz Kosciuszko, the 
guest of honour. He was late; the reception had begun 
two hours ago, but he seemed unconscious of that. He 
placidly saluted, right and left, repeating the same gesture 
each time, hand to hat with a slight bend of his thin back. 
Very dectepit he was, though only sixty-six, with a face 
deeply wrinkled and the colour of parchment, and long 
white hair. Before the steps Princess Jablonowska, Pani 
Chodkiewicz, and Marie were waiting to greet him as he 
descended from the carriage with difficulty. But such was 
the ang created that nobody thought of coming 
forwatd to help him, and, instead of striking up an 
appropriate air, the band abruptly stopped playing. 

“* Wait for me here, I shall not be long,” ordered the 
former dictator of Poland as he alighted. 

Then the unexpected happened—a scene that all present 
would remember as long as they lived. Kosciuszko 
mounted the steps and, adroitly avoiding Princess 
Jablonowska and Pani Chodkiewicz, advanced to Marie. 
He bowed before her in silence, and, still bending low, 
gently drew to him the scarf of Polish colours which, like 
all the women, she carried on her arm. He brought it to 
his heart and held it there. Never had Marie been the 
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object of such public homage, such recognition for the 
part she played in Poland’s liberation. 

When the first astonishment had subsided tremendous 
applause burst forth; then, after a few brief words with 
Marie’s companions Kosciuszko raised high in the ait a 

lass of champagne, quaffed it, and retumed to his fiacre. 

he driver grunted, Awe, /a vielle! and, with the same 
weary gait, /a vielle trotted away dragging the unpretentious 
equipage from which were repeated once more the same 
salutes and the same stiff bows. The crowd resumed its 
animation, but the reception was practically over—Marie 
had disappeared. 

Two days later, one of the Emperor’s confidential valets 
brought this letter to Brétigny : 


“Marie, I have been told of what happened last 
Saturday at Brétigny. I consider it a tardy but well- 
merited recognition of your efforts and patriotism. I 
shall talk to you about that, and other matters of 
interest, to-morrow (Tuesday), at one o’clock, if you 
cate to see me before my approaching departure for 
Dresden. Enter the Tuileries by the small door on 
the river side. Orders have been given to bring you 
directly to me. N. 

5 May.” 


Napoleon had no very friendly feelings towards Kos- 
ciuszko, who had refused his offers of co-operation at the 
time he entered Poland, yet the man compelled his unwillin 
admiration. He had been a forceful dictator, and had 
unhesitatingly fought enemies more numerous and better 
equipped than himself. 

When Marie kept her appointment the Emperor began to 
talk of Princess Jablonowska’s reception and the scene on 
the terrace steps. 

“ Kosciuszko has not the influence he thinks he has in 
Poland,” he remarked after greeting her ceremoniously. 
“* However, his gesture towacle you, showing as it did to 
certain of your compatriots how much they owe you, was 
made at an opportune moment.” 

“Does Your Majesty mean by ‘opportune moment’ 
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that war with Russia is imminent?” asked Marie, her 
various conversations with Poles at the reception fresh in 
her mind. 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed Napoleon. “ Still it has 
been in the air for 2 long time, and, though my envoys ate 
doing their utmost to settle points of controversy, I am 
obliged to admit it may come. The whole world is affected 
by this deplorable economic situation, and Russia or 
England will have to unite with me to end it, or at least to 
prevent its becoming more serious. Conversations ate in 
progress with the Prince Regent of England ; I offer peace, 
and many of the English desire it. If England is with us, 
the Tsar may renew his friendship—I sincerely hope so.” 

“Your Majesty is not afraid of Russia!” 

Napoleon laughed. “ Thanks, Marie, for your con- 
fidence,” he said, with his old familiar gesture of pinching 
her ear, “I am not afraid of the Russian generals, nor, to a 
certain extent, of the Russian atmy, but 2 wat now would 
be very different from what it was some years Ago. My 
intelligence department shows me that we shall have to 
seek the Russians on their own ground. That is their new 
policy, and you know, Marie, what an immense country 
theirs is. Long lines of communication in war are a terrible 
handicap !”” 

“ Tf England makes peace, that will bea help. ...” 

“Yes, indeed. Then we might have an advantageous 
treaty with Russia, and concerted action to improve 
economic conditions,” exclaimed Napoleon, expressing his 
thoughts to Matie as he would have to one of his con- 
fidants, “but I really have not much hope of that. You 
know, Martie, over a year ago the clouds across the Channel 
seemed to have dispersed. The effects of the Continental 
Kbyte the dangerous anew of Wellington’s troops in 

e lines of the Torres Vedras, the cost of the war, and the 
strong influence of the opposition with whom the Prince 
Regent was in sympathy, had induced many of the English 
to negotiate with me. But the Cabinet refused to change 
its opinion of me, and England decided to pursue the war 
indefinitely. I am not the author of Franco-English rivalry ; 
it has existed throughout history ; but the hatchet has been 
buried many times, and another burial would be se very 
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good for the world just now . . . But the fools wi// ask 
me to abandon the gains my victories have brought to 
France! They forget that J should never have won them 
if we had not first been attacked by strong coalitions! . .. 
Peace with England? Yes, if it does not cost anything. 
Otherwise, war and wat again! For the moment, I am 
teady for peace, if it is an honourable peace; and I shali 
probably End it in Russia, after penetrating as far as 
Moscow, ot farther if necessary .. . Every country must 
accept the enlargement of French territory and the right of 
France to be among the first in the universe ! ” 

His voice had risen with his words, and his whole being 
tadiated strength and energy. Marie was profoundly 
stirred. It was only with an effort that she refrained from 
running to be clasped in his arms, as in those old days. 
She had been his! All his love had been for her! His child 
was in her home! And she. . . would she always be und2r 
his spell? Surely not. Its potency would fade, except for 
moments such as this. 

She said timidly: “I see that Your Majesty thinks war 
ra cy ceed d for it,” replied Napol 

“In any case, I am prepared for it,” replied Napoleon, 
now calm again, as he seated himself at the other end 
of his study. “ Marie, I did not hide much from you after 
Tilsit, nor during the preparation of the treaty with Austria, 
so you know how Russia is Gpposed to a great Polish state. 
Well, the moment you waited for has come. But... ah, yes 
there isa‘ but’... I fear the Poles. Not the army—I know 
it is unanimous—but the Poles at home. They are still 
divided—look at Kosciuszko himself; he has always refused 
to help Poniatowski; he smiled disdainfully at the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw; and, while I tolerate him in France, 
he affects to be acquainted only with my opponents! . . . 
Such perversity is all too common among the aristocracy. 
So I am glad of what Kosciuszko did at Brétigny. His 
followers will be more prudent when preaching rebellion 
against your sovereign, your Diet, Poniatowski, and myself. 
Others received a lesson in patriotism. And what happened 
at Brétigny will help me carry out a plan that I have had 
in mind for some time. For that I want to thank you. 
I mean that your perseverance, your noble attitude, which 
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provoked Kosciuszko’s action last Saturday, deserve an 
expression of gratitude from me.” 

“ Your Majesty is too good,” said Marie, “I have only 
done my duty. Now, may I ask to have a modest part 
in that plan ?_I was contemplating a visit to Poland about 
some urgent family affairs. . .. Being on the spot, I could 
perhaps...” 

“If you go to Poland, nothing can prevent you from 
getting in touch with my organization there. Let me tell 
you of what is going to be done, and if you approve... Or 
better, I shall at once tell you of what you can do; that 
will save time and allow you to decide.” 

He rose and paced back and forth, his hands clasped 
behind his back, gradually forgetting the sex and character 
of the one to whom he was issuing “ orders.” His steps 
resounded heavily on the Savonnerie carpet, fine as tapestry. 
Again, as five years before in the Imperial Castle of Warsaw, 
she was alone with him, and in a study very like the room in 
which the tragic scene of her life had taken place—the 
same green and gold setting, with bronzes, marbles and 
mahogany. As at that time, a melancholy, asthmatic 
clock coughed out the seconds. Even the same sentry 
tread was heard beneath the windows. But the Napoleon 
of to-day was different, He was considerably stouter, his 
head was sinking into his shoulders, and seemed larger, 
and a thinner lock of hair lay on his forehead. He did not 
look nervous as he had in Warsaw, nor yet jovial and 
exuberant as when she used to see him at night during her 
first stay in Paris. Still, he resembled the old Napoleon, in 
the rapidity with which he spoke, dealing concisely with one 
subject after another, yet never confusing his hearers. He 
resembled the old Napoleon in his immediate grasp of the 
most abtruse subjects. 

“ Should you go to Poland,” he said, “‘ you can decide to 
what parts, when you get there. But you must give special 
attention to Lithuania and Volhynia. I shall appoint 
someone qualified to head the organization about which 
I spoke; he will guide you and do the principal work. He 
will be a man of weight, Talleyrand, perhaps, so Poland will 
have no reason to feel slighted. Nor need she be uneasy, 
for, if wat should come, there will be more than a hundred 
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thousand of her own troops within her borders. No fear of 
an invasion. Tell every one that it will be through the 
Polish army that the Polish nation will be born again. So 
the soldiers must be well fed and clothed, and treated with 
respect. I will increase this army to a hundred and fifty 
thousand, perhaps more. Poniatowski remains your 
leader, your sovereign’s right hand. Such is my will. I do 
not count on your population to support my troops or 
even to protect themselves. I saw enough of their in- 
capacity in 1807; but do not tell them so... .” 

Marie nodded sadly. She could not deny that he had 
some excuse for his opinion. 

“On the contrary,” continued Napoleon, “ tell them 
everywhere that I expect them to work steadfastly with me, 
since it is a question of regaining the whole territory of 
Poland. That will bring thousands of recruits to the army. 
Get acquainted with your Jews, whose interest I have always 
tried to protect, and have other trustworthy people do the 
same; they are not so well disposed towards us as they 
were in 1807 and I need them commercially. As for money 
I want Poland to make an effort; but I will furnish my 
share, and it will be millions.” 

Napoleon’s eyes tested on Marie and his tone lost some 
of its peremptoriness. 

“ As for yourself, Marie, so much deference will be paid 
you by the French authorities that no one will hesitate to 

ive you a hearing. Now, I will admit this ; had it not been 
fr Kosciuszko’s act of homage, I should not have thought 
of giving you this commission. But the Poles are a sensitive 
tace, and they will attribute the change in Kosciuszko 
to you. I tell you frankly that I do not need your personal 
intervention; as for your country, that is another thing. 
War or no war, Kosciuszko’s appearance at Brétigny and 
his gesture to you whose ideas are well known, could well 
be exploited to restore confidence to your people. That 
would be something gained. But do as you judge best. 
No ... don’t give me your answer now ; think it over.” 

Her instructions were at an end. Napoleon seated him- 
self on a chair beside her, and looked at her kindly. 

“ And now, Marie,” he said, “ let me present you with 
something for the little Count Walewski. I have made 
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him a teal French count 3 since, to my way of 
thinking, he fulfils all the conditions for the bearer of a 
title transmissible to his descendants. I signed Yesterday 
the majorat' that I have created for him. will now be 
tich in his own right, and you have the disposal of his 
income until he is 0: cece: You will receive the papers when 
the necessary legal formalities have been completed: and 
you will find that, if the son is favoured, the mother is not 
forgotten. ... Do not thank me, Marie; I am performing 
a simple duty which is not yet fully discharged.” 

“ You cannot forbid me to be grateful, Sire!” 

“TE being grateful makes you think more often of me,” 
amiably ceed Nag basi “be endlessly grateful !”” He 
then bade her good-bye, clasping her to his breast with a 
warmth which Sayed ts how much more he felt for her than 
the platonic affection he was painfully simulating. 


2 In France, any property inalienably attached to the possession 
of a title of nobility, transmissible from eldest son to eldest son, and 
so constituted by the owner or by the sovereign. 


CHAPTER XIE 


HILE Napoleon and his consott were holding 
court in Dresden for an extraordinary number 


of crowned heads, Marie in Poland was losing 
no time. Dissatisfied with Talleyrand, Napoleon had laid 
the heavy burden of ambassadorship to the Grand Duchy 
on Monseigneur de Pradt, Archbishop of Malines, and he 
arrived in the capital with instructions not unlike those 
outlined to Marie but calling for much greater initiative. 
The formation of federal and provincial Diets in the differ- 
ent provinces, the sending of intelligent emissaries to 
Lithuania and Volhynia, and the reconstitution of the formet 
Poland, were the chief items of his task. Cateful exclusion 
of the remaining possessions of Austria in Poland from the 
field of effort and propaganda had, however, been tecom- 
mended to the ambassador, for it seemed wise to do nothing 
to alienate the court of a country, already allied to France 
by blood, whose whole-hearted co-operation was eamestly 
desired. ‘That point Napoleon had not mentioned to Marie. 

One of Monseigneur de Pradt’s first acts, after his formal 
entrance into Warsaw, caused intense agitation among the 
upper classes of the city. Before receiving the many 
notables who expected to be consulted and possibly 
entrusted with missions, he openly sent for Marie as if, on 
his list of duties, her name occupied first place. She came 
to the embassy quite regardless of the strangeness of the 
situation, for Napoleon had prepared her to expect this 
treatment. But what a fury of discontent and jealousy 
such a distinction aroused ! 

For the fugitive wife of Count Walewski to go by night 
to the Master of Polish destinies in order to bring him, 
at the cost of He virtue, fet agar of an im feat 

‘overnment—that was a tegular step; for the 
Se dowaclogate to brave the jeering Soldiery of Poland’s 
206 
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foreign defender in order to brighten for a few days the 
dullness of his camp—that was a noble action. As the 
modest, self-effacing “ Polish wife ” of the mattied Emperor 
always teady to write, excuse, ot explain, she was a wonder- 
ful help, and harmed nobody. But here was the Ambassador 
to the Duchy of Warsaw, an archbishop, forsooth, giving 
precedence to that woman at home! That was quite 
another thing. What was going to happen to the great 
ladies of the land . . . wives of dignitaries, or dowagers 
of pedigree? Were they to be placed offer her whenever 
Monseigneur presided ? 

Marie regretted the prominence thrust upon her, but 
undetstood that she could not avoid it. The ambassador’s 
pretext for the audience was to instruct her to tespect 
Austrian territory. This might have been the matter 
of a few minutes’ talk, but, partly out of esteem for her 
and partly from malice, conscious of the resentment some 
of the upper class of Warsaw would feel, he kept her there 
as long as possible, and showed her a deference usually 
teserved for sovereigns. In the same way, thereafter, 
at official assemblies 2 plies was reserved for het, which 
remained unoccupied when she was not present. The fears 
which the private audience had awakened appeared to be 
well founded... . 

Marie was glad to leave for Vilna on hearing the news 
that Napoleon would arrive there at the end of June, and 
still more glad of the decision of the Polish leaders to send 
a delegation of deputies to him. She was disheartened by 
the antagonism she suspected, and this would at least save 
her from the weariness of a confidential mandate ! 

The hostilities with Russia started on June 24th with 
the crossing of the river Nieman by two-thirds of what 
was now called the “ Grand Armée.” In Vilna, the presence 
of Napoleon caused great excitement, which he tumed to 
good account to win Lithuania’s good will. Busy as he was, 
he agreed immediately to Marie’s request for an audience, 
and showed himself in the best of moods. 

“ How is my little Alexandre, is he here in Vilna?” were 
his first words. 

“T left him in Warsaw,” answered Marie, “ and in perfect 
health.” 
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“ And you?” 

“Tam well too, thank you, Sire. And, judging by what 
I have heatd of Your Majesty’s snemrgnie activity 
since Dresden, I can rejoice that you are well also.” 

“ Why should I not be!” exclaimed Napoleon, appat- 
ently unwilling to discuss the grave events which were 
: ing place. He enquired further: “You do not regret 

aris 2”? 

“A little,” said Marie, “ but Your Majesty approved 
of my suggestion that I should be in Poland now, so I must 
not tegret anything. And even if I had no work to do, I 
have a large citcle of relatives and friends in Poland ; I have 
no time to think of Paris.” 

“You are always reasonable, Marie. Most women, 
after tasting the delights of Paris, would have forgotten 
their native soil and those on it. That is quite natural . . . 
there is but one Paris! How do you like my ambassador, 
Marie?” 

“ He has been full of kindness for me, Sire. A man of 
tate distinction, a prelate of the ‘ancien régime,’ as my 
older countrymen say.” 

“I felt sure he would please your people,” agreed 
Napoleon. 

“Ts he afraid that some will bear tales to the Empress 
if I stay too long?” Marie could not help wondering 
in view of the banality of the conversation. She remarked 
a little timidly: “ Monseigneur de Pradt has not 
been very enthusiastic about my offer to tour the 
country.” 

“De Pradt thought it best for you to remain where you 
ate well known,” he replied. “ And, after all, perhaps he is 
tight. You Polish women ate clever; highly gifted for 
politics, you particularly so; but this responsible and 
tiring business is a man’s work, even if it wete certain 
you could do it better. Few women are free. They have 
their ed remy family duties. The wees ones can 
escape, but they are the exception, and if the e in 
public affairs it sets a bad example to the jody. Tis 
of course does not prevent them from helping their men 
with advice and even more. You are free, Marie, in spite 
of Alexandre, so I am sure you have not been inactive in 
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and around Warsaw. I should like to hear your opinion— 
de Pradt’s is not encouraging.” 

“T have done my best to show our people that our time 
has at last come,” said Marie, “ and, though I have worked 
hard in the Duchy, I have written to many fartherafield . . . 
especially to the provinces Your Majesty spoke about. 
I can show you 2 number of replies.” 

“By aorchig for me you have worked for yourself, 
Marie. Now what ate your conclusions?” 

“ Will Your Majesty not tell me first what Monseigneur 
de Pradt’s findings are?” 

“ Chaos,” flung out Napoleon. “ Here, too noisy, there, 
half asleep. Here, they applaud a reconstitution, there, 
they refuse to believe in it. Here, hurrah for 2 Russian 
war, there, down with it. As for the leaders, less cohesion 
than ever. His conclusion is that, outside your army, we 
need expect no help. Now, your turn!” 

“T have seen the same condition,” Marie admitted 
frankly, to Napoleon’s surprise, “‘ but I do not reach the 
same conclusion. A delegation of deputies will shortly 
tequest an audience, and Your Majesty will then see that 
the majority of our Diet ate strongly united in the stand 
HE y take. rhe Diet is the mirror of a country’s 
eclings .. . 

Not always!” laughed Napoleon, greatly amused b 
Martie’s ne. faith hy the parligeacteery ects e ait 
certainly not in Poland. There are plenty of powerful 
elements, and a large mass of the people, that are not at 
all with the majority of the Diet you speak. But what 
has this delegation to say?” 

“Confident of Your Majesty’s victory over Russia, 
seeing Prussia weakened, knowing Austtia’s readiness to 
accept compensation for what she still possesses here, it 
will ask Your Majesty to declare at last, ‘ Poland is re-estab- 
lished as she was before the First Partition!’ ” 

“*T shall not receive the delegates!” 

“ May I ask why, Sire?” 

“ Because they mean to make conditions.” 

“‘ What conditions, Sire?” 

“ They are going to say, ‘Refuse, and we shall withhold 
our help.’ But I no longer fear hostilities in your country, 
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so I do not need your help. What I need from you I will 
take. If I do anything for you, re-establishment or what- 
ever it may be, I will do it by myself, to repair an injustice, 
and for the sake of certain of your leaders, and for yout 
atmy which I esteem and whose services I appreciate. For 
you too, Marie, who are for me the symbol of rare affection 
and, as you once said, the heart, the very heart of your 
country. That is all.” 

“Does Your Majesty wish to inflict a personal insult 
on Joseph Wybicki who won for you the sympathy of 
Poland at the time of Eylau and Friedland?” she asked 
in a quiet tone which hardly concealed her rising irritation. 

“ Why this special reference to Wybicki?” 

“‘He will lead the delegation, Sire.” 

Napoleon had to smile. He pinched Marie’s ear and said : 
“Draw in your claws and let me hear you purr, little 
wildcat. You have won again!” 

This is how Matie Walewska came to serve her govern- 
ment once more, and to return for the evil treatment 
she had received at the hands of many of her countrymen, 


CHAPTER XI 


had moved to Walewice at the first alarm of the 

French reverses in Russia, but, as later news of 
the retreat came in, she seriously thought of leaving 
Poland. There were many reasons for this. The number 
of calls she received from People, begging her to take 
action (how, they did not explain) to have the country 
defended against an invasion, made her feel very helpless ; 
while the flood of pleading and insulting letters that reached 
her was discouraging. en, the Duchy was swept by a 
wave of despair—almost panic—and this general consterna- 
tion increased the fear she had of being surprised—fear 
for herself and still more for her son—by bands of hateful 
Russians. 

She was making her preparations to leave for France 
when, about noon of December roth, a courier arrived 
from the embassy. He bore word that the Emperor was 
at the Angielski hotel in Warsaw, and that she would heat 
from him again, later in the day. In a state of nervous 
excitement she paced the house, wondering what news the 
evening would bring. For weeks he had not written her ; 
had not sent her even a message. Now he was sending 
her two in the same day. There must be some great 
urgency! Her heart sank, for the only explanation that 
occurred to her was that he meant to summon her to 
Warsaw, and the prospect of visiting him at such a time 
was not at all pleasing. She could imagine her “ friends ” 
demanding of one another why she should push herself 
forward and pester the Emperor when he had more impor- 
tant things to think about, and certainly was in no position 
to help Poland. And she could imagine their answers. 

She deeply regretted that she had not already started 
for Paris. Why had she not? Had she been deterred by 
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the difficulty of making the long joumey with a child as 
young as Alexandre? ... Or had she stayed, hoping 
foolishly that a belated victory might retrieve the whole 
campaign? That was more likely. She had had such 
confidence in him! . . . And, going upstairs and down, 
wandering from toom to room straightening pictutes or 
moving cushions, she awaited the call she dreaded, and 
craved. The world swam before her eyes, and she felt 
creeping over her a familiar sense of tingling emptiness of 
which he had so often been the cause. 

All at once the quiet expectancy, which had gripped the 
household, gave way to an uproar, for the second message 
had arrived. The feet of scurrying servants clattered on 
stone and wood, and their voices grew loud. The Emperor! 
. .- He was coming! Hardly ara! what she did 
Marie ran to the winter-garden and grabbed up armfuls 
of flowets and shrubs. The cook bellowed. His mate 
sought the poulterer, and there was a slaughtering of 
pigeons and chickens. From overhead came the rumble 
and scraping that accompany the movement of heavy 
furniture, as the ae bedroom was got ready. Like 
ants servants followed each other down corridors, bearing 
their loads of carpets, sheets, laces, candlesticks or chairs. 
A maid carrying a small bed down from the attic slipped 
and broke her ankle. She shricked. For twenty minutes 
Walewice was like a lunatic asylum. 

Napoleon had handed over command to Murat, and 
gone ahead to Warsaw, as soon as he felt confident that the 
expensive crossing of the river Berezina had cleared the 
westward path for his retreating army. He had arrived 
in the city that morning, and, after some tiresome intet- 
views, had left again at five o’clock in the afternoon, hzaded 
for France. 

Avoiding a stop at the usual relay-post in the town of 
Lowicz he had pushed on to the village of Kutno not far 
from the Walewski home. Here, as though struck by 2 
sudden thought, he had called the officer in charge of his 
escort anid said, “I shall not change horses. Send me a 
man—and atrange to billet the others here to-night. 
To-morrow we: start at seven.” To the trooper he had 
then pointed out a road on the map and ordered him to go 
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tell the owner of Walewice that he intended to spend the 
night there. 

Addressing his two companions in the sleigh he pto- 
ceeded, “ And I leave you, my friends, to your own devices 
until seven o’clock to-morrow morning. I have a call to 
make, and shall not need you.” He then hailed Duroc, 
who was in the sleigh behind, and driven away with 
him. 
Half an hour later he was talking to Marie. “I have 
had a revetse,” he admitted when the three were seated 
at dinner, “ and I cannot deny that Poland is likely to suffer 
for it. Still, some setbacks are to be expected in so many 
years of war; and nothing is lost—yet. If I reach Paris 
quickly, and act at once, I may be able to avert hostilities, 
of, at least, postpone them till we are ready. So, cheer 
up, Marie! You mustn’t give up hope.” 

He waved his hand in the direction of the Grand Marshal. 

“ Duroc can tell you that we had good news on the way 
to Warsaw. Marie, your Vistula will see hundreds of 
thousands of French troops encamped on its banks before 
the Russians ate able to fight again. Their casualties were 
ole . .. much heavier than ours. I have proof of 
that.” 

Appealing to Duroc to endorse this undue optimism, he 
continued. “Don’t you agree with me that our allies 
are strong and that, if they stand by us, we shall be 
invincible?” 

“Yes, that is my opinion,” answered the Grand Marshal, 
with his nose in his plate, “that is my opinion—if they 
stand by us.” 

After dinner they drank coffee in the drawing-room ; 
then, leaving Duroc to amuse himself, the two of them 
went quietly upstairs to the bedroom where Alexandre 
was asleep. Although they entered on tiptoe the boy woke 
up. Napoleon blamed his own clumsiness for this, but 
he was so obviously delighted that his sincerity seemed 
questionable, especially when he pulled out of his pockets 
all sorts of candies, and trifling odds and ends collected 
for the occasion. Then he and the child joked and laughed, 
and played games until Marie had to put an end to it 
because Alexandre was getting too excited to sleep again. 
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“T had to come,” said Napoleon as Matie was showing 
him over the house. “ I wanted to see you, and to reassure 
you. And I wanted to see little Alexandre ; and I wanted to 
see Walewice, of which you have grown so fond this last 
yeat or two. It is a beautiful place, Marie, and before long 
ase will be able to live in it as peacefully as ever you were. 

shall do my best to ensure that. The more I see of this 
country the more I love it. Once upon a time it seemed 
to me nothing but a sea of mud . . . I shall never forget 
that disgusting winter of 1807! That was when Poniatowski 
had to wait in vain for fresh troops and supplies, just as 
he had to do in this last campaign... ahem... but 
let us not talk of that. In future I shall remember nothing 
but the gallantry of my Polish regiments, and of my 
Polish friends.” 

He showed great interest in everything he saw, and said 
that the architect must have been a clever fellow to combine 
convenience and magnificence so skilfully. When the 
tour of inspection was ended he asked her to go with him 
to his room, and she evinced neither surprise nor embar- 
rassment as she accompanied him. 

Closing the door, Napoleon looked about him, and, 
taking a candlestick, went over to examine the fine tapestry 
hanging on the end wall. But he was tired, and presently 
put the candle down and seated himself on the edge of 
the bed. Smiling up at Marie he patted the coverlet by 
his side invitingly, and she sat beside him. He drew her 
close to him and for a long time neither moved; then her 
head fell on his shoulder. It sank lower, and her cheek 
touched the cross and star which had so fascinated her at 
the ball at Pod Blacha. Now, strangely, they aroused no 
sensation, either of repugnance or desite. In an ecstasy 
of passivity she was floating midway between these opposing 
states. If he had made any advances she might, perhaps, 
have been stirred to renew their old love. But he did not, 
for his mood seemed little different from her own; of else 
he was waiting for the imperceptible yet unmistakable 
sign that women know how to give. With an arm round 
her waist and his head supported on his hand, he lay looking 
at her, talking lazily. How weary he was! All day he had 
been busy with disagreeable people in Warsaw, or driving, 
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or dictating. In the middle of a sentence his words died 
away and his head slumped to the pillow. He wasasleep... 
with his Polish wife on guard. 

At six o’clock next morning Duroc knocked on the door. 
As he entered, Marie, still in her dinner gown, was getting 
to her feet, rubbing her eyes and pushing her hair back. 
She smiled at him and slipped away. The Emperor, while 
making his toilet, told him humorously what had 
happened the night before, and, strange to say, he believed 
it. Ten minutes later they were saying good-bye to their 
hostess on the steps of the house. As he left Napoleon 
said: “. . . To my mind there can be no doubt. Poland 
will be reborn. That is written. But fora time things may 
be unsettled, and you should not stay here. Go to Paris 
as soon as you can. Later...” He kissed her and 
mounted the waiting sleigh. 

“Poland will suffer!” ... “ Poland will bereborn!”... 
Was it then over her mutilated corpse that the Cossacks 
would gallop, the foreign flags be planted, the orgies of the 
victors take place, the services of the Schismatic Church 
be held? . . . “Go to Paris as soon as you canl” ... 
The reason was not far to seek ; he knew the Russians would 
come, and pethaps the Prussians and the Austrians too, 
in spite of their alliance !_ What contracts could stand when 
Poland was dead ? 

Dead! That was why she did not return Duroc’s silent 
salutation ; did not answer Napoleon’s kiss ; did not wave 
as they rounded the last bend. Dead! That was why 
she opened the bedroom door and flung herself sobbing 
on the bed—his bed—then rose and took the road for 
Warsaw, to wander endlessly and aimlessly in the streets, 
breathing its ait, gazing at its churches, palaces, shops 
and houses, stopping before its trees, fingering the snow 
that covered its soil. That was why she rushed back 
to Walewice, packed hastily, and fled with Alexandre 
towards Dresden, stopping some miles beyond the river 
Warta—where once the Polish frontier stretched—to pray 
that God might never call her back to a Poland in bondage. 
That was why she cursed every man, woman or child that 
had played any part in the fight for freedom; everyone, 
from Napoleon down to the urchin with the dog, whose 
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misery had sent her back to the useless struggle. That 
was why, while driving through Germany and France, 
she vowed to put away all serious things, and to enjoy 
her Lene. her family, her son and the life that Paris had 
to offer! ... 


CHAPTER XIV 


IEODOR LACZYNSKI was at the coach station 

when Marie arrived, and there was nothing to 

indicate that he felt any solicitude about Poland 
and its darkened fate. His beaming countenance ar tend 
prosperity (as did his elaborate, new colonel’s uniform) 
and it was to the smartest of tilburys that he led his sister, 
while a diminutive negro tiger, aping a lancer in his 
amaranth livery, gave pompous orders about the luggage. 
At the house she fend that many invitations had 
already been sent her, and, among them, one from the 
Tuileries. 

Her brother’s joyous mien and the cine of showy 
luxury he loved, the elegant catds entreating her presence 
at fe P rng and the sight of a Paris more animated 
and brilliant than ever, this week before Christmas, found 
a mind eager to respond. She need no longer worry about 
the family, they were thriving; need listen no more to 
the rumble of distant wars, for peace seemed at hand, with 
no mote worries about the Polish cause. That cause was 
pease A a was dead! . . . She could live for herself, 
at last 

Having thus maj out her future she was delighted 
when, at the Tuileries’ ball, the first to greet her—with what 
a smile !—was the captivating man whose offer of pro- 
tection she had unintenti ignored five years earlier 
in Warsaw—Colonel, now Genetal d’Omano. He, too, 
wished to enjoy Paris, having been fighting for years 
wherever a war was to be found. Indeed it was only by a 
miracle that he had returned from Russia, for, after the 
battle of Krasnoie, if his aide-de-camp had not sought to 
bury decently what appeared to be his corpse, he would 
never have tisen from a snowy grave. Napoleon had 
appointed him chamberlain, by way of lightening his 
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military duties after such a strenuous campaign, and he 
was a favourite with the Empress. 

By degrecs d’Ornano became her attendant cavalier, 
with no opposition from the Emperor who trusted them 
both, or from the Empress, though perhaps for different 
reasons. Marie no Jonger shunned the Court, and was often 
seen there; and usually it was the General who danced 
with her, rode close beside her at the hunt, turned the pages 
of her music, or accompanied her home. 

They were known in all the smart places, and at the 
conturiers, for Marie had become extremely ¢/égante, and 
whether he saw the quartered arms of the d’Omano 
family or the column in pale of the Walewskis on the 
carriage door, the porter was prepared to have the pretty 
Countessalight. Sometimes Teodor Laczynski accompanied 
them but bis presence was not necessary to protect them 
from gossip, for nobody found anything amiss in their 
friendship. Lt seemed obvious that d’Ornano, a Frenchman 
of independent position from childhood, if he had been 
secking a mistress, would have preferred a woman of the 
world with fewer ties, or chosen the companionship of 
one of those attractive women who add wit and sparkle 
to the society of every city. Further, knowing Marie’s sad 
experiences and irreproachable conduct in her very unusual 
position, no one saw anything to blame in her attachment 
for an alert and intelligent officer, who belonged toa country 
she admired, and was much in favour with its sovereigns. 

But if Marie felt and obcyed an attraction in which 
there was no place for love, her “ friend” was the victim 
of a passion which, since honour forbade him to make it 
known in private, showed itself covertly in public. On 
these occasions she sincerely blamed herself for selfishness 
in continuing those relations which, to her, were so 
pleasant. 

Tt was especially at his family-home, where Marie often 
went to dine, and where he was freer to reveal his feelings 
than elsewhere, that he betrayed himself. There, among 
acquaintances who knew nothing of her life, she aroused a 
curiosity which displeased him the more because he sensed 
herembarrassment. Older visitors plied her with questions 
about her nationality, her stay in France, and the Polish 
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situation that the news-sheets so frequently discussed. 
Younger women looked on her with suspicion and envied 
the ease with which she could turn from serious subjects 
to a note of gay frivolity. Others abused her good nature 
and kept her endlessly at the harpsichord. Handsome male 
guests sometimes showed undue admiration for the young 
Countess. . . . Towards all these d’Ornano adopted an 
attitude which left no doubt in their minds, or in Marie’s, 
asto his sentiments. So life went on, undisturbed for Marie, 
agrecable though aimless for “‘ Auguste,” as she called him, 
obeying some whim which was never explained. 

The months of January, February and March slipped 
by, and April ushered in a succession of pleasant days, 
spoiled occasionally by a reminder of the past (as when 
Zayonczck appeared in Paris and asked Marie to propose 
to Napoleon a plan for Poland’s reconstitution,‘ acceptable” 
to the Tsar), by some painful encounter; and particularly 
by her enforced visit with her son to the Empress Josephine 
at Malmaison. To find herself in the presence of her 
one-time tival, to be thanked by her for her devotion 
to the Emperor, to listen to her lamentations about the 
raison @’Etat of which both were victims, to be warmly 
embraced and publicly praised, to sce the weeping Empress 
shower gifts on little Alexandre, and to feel that these 
manifestations were sincere and disinterested—all this was 
far from agrecable to Maric, and only succeeded in sadden- 
ing and distressing ber. And then the pleasant days 
ended. Marie’s cavalier was ordered on service. 

“T shall pray for you every day,” said Maric to d’Ornano 
when he came in to bid her good-bye, “ but, remember, 
no recklessness. Courage does not mean foolhardiness. 
Our Maker forbids suicide—in any form! . . .” 

When Napoleon drew her aside for 2 moment from 
the throng that camc to salute him on April 14th, the cve 
of his departure to join the armies, Maric said to him: 

“Neither Providence, nor the Poles, has greatly helped 
Your Majesty to re-establish a Polish state. There was a 
time when the opportunity seemed at hand, but it was only 
amirage. To-day, I still feel that the hour has not yet come. 
Sire, Ealso feel that you must first be victorious and master 
of the future before you can accomplish the purpuse for 
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which I shal! always pray—as I shall pray for your 
safety...” ; ; 

These serious leave-takings interrupted Marie’s frivolous 
mode of life. Visits to church became more frequent, and 
her mind once again turned to thoughts of the resurrection 
of her country in God’s good time. She closed all but the 
necessary rooms in her Aédfe/, and confined herself to her 
private apartments. 

It was in this half-closed house that she learned of the 
series of victories: Weissenfels, Lutzen, Bautzen, Reichen- 
hach —sadly punctuated by the loss of many dear friends—- 
which marked the “ Spring Campaign in Saxony”; and 
of the armistice Napoleon accorded to his enemies on 
June 3th. 

It was there, too, that she received her first fetter from 
WOrnano, written in sadness, yet good to read. 





“On active service—znd May. 


“ DraRest OF FRrrenps, 


This is a day already clouded by sorrow, and 
1 write because with you I can let my tears ftow. 
One of my most honoured chiefs and beloved pro- 
tectors, the Duke d’Istric! was killed yesterday. He 
liked you and you liked him, and I know you will 
grieve for him. His interest in operations which, 
strictly speaking, were outside his sphere, was the 
cause Of his death. He was shot through the chest 
as he rode near the Emperor who was on his way to 
a hill-top from which to observe the movements of 
the battle. Go to the Duchess, Marie, and tell her how 
much he is regretted by his soldiers, from general to 
private; and that the Emperor showed great grief at 
his loss. 

His Majesty has been good enough to ask me if I 
had, by any chance, news of you. He told me that he 
deplored new dissension among the Poles, but was 
satisfied with the way in which Prince Poniatowski 
and many others had acted in Cracow, where the 


1 Marshal Bessidres, Duke d’Istrie, commander-in-chief of the 
cavalry of the Guard. 
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Government was transferred after the Russians 
entered Warsaw. If victorious in this campaign, he 
says he will again take up the Polish question. Iam 
not fully informed of the events in Cracow to which 
the Emperor referred,’ but I assume some good will 
come of them for Poland, and am glad to pass on to 
you what he said to me—probably with this very 
intention. You will perhaps be interested, too, to 
hear of my promotion owing to our dear Marshal's 
death. So, His Majesty continues to reward me 
undeservedly. 

We are all waiting, expecting energetic measures 
to be taken, and are so close to the enemy that a 
serious engagement may occur this very day. It is 
now five o’clock and I have been up for the last two 
hours, The army is impatient to prove once more its 
valour, and its loyalty to its beloved chief. This 
sentiment is unanimous. My many duties do not 
prevent me from thinking of you, and when I consult 
my watch I whisper: She is seeing to Alexandre’s 
bath, or . . . she is not at home now, at this hour 
she must be at Madame So-and-Se’s or Madame 
So-and-So’s, for I sow she is in perfect health. 
Or... is she out walking (oh! how clearly | can 
sce you with that light, active step of yours !), perhaps 

assing the Opéra, the Comédie-Frangaise, the Théatre 
talien, de I’Impératrice, des Variétés . . . where we 
used to go together ? Orhas she something that takes 
her to the Faubourg du Temple, and does she stop 
before the Cirque Olympique, where we found so 
mixed an audience once that I was sorry to have taken 
her. Do these memories bring regrets? Or do you 
smile at the thought of our little dinners—of one 
particular lark very late at Véry’s, ‘after closing 
time’ as our witty Delort said and made you laugh 
so merrily ! 





1 The Austrians had ordered the Polish troops in Cracow to with- 
draw into Austria for fear of offending Russia. There they were to be 
disarmed. Prince Poniatowski, on Napoleon's strict orders, had 
refused to disarm and had won the point. He later succeeded in 
rejoining the French troops an action. 
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At sunrise, too, I think of you, Marie, when I 
return from inspection of the outposts. But I do 
not whisper then, it might waken you from your 
quiet slumber or disturb you at your prayers, where 
you promised to breathe my name among the many 
you have to pray for... 

1 must end my letter, which began sadly, and 
continues a little foolishly, or sentimentally. The 
owner of the drum which I am using as a table is 
looking for his instrument, and, over there, I sec 
the Emperor returning this way. He scems in a 
hurry. Perhaps he is going to give orders for the 
attack. 

Believe me, dear and true friend, yours, and your 
son’s, faithful and devoted servant, 

AuGuste.” 


From the house, where she persisted in remaining unseen, 
she answered this letter, in terms of such gravity and 
disillusionment as would have surprised her correspondent, 
had he not understood how utterly her life was dominated 
by an unselfish love of her country. 


“ Paris, 
20th June, 

“My Dear Avcustr, 

Forgive my delay in answering your letter. 
From day to day 1 expected news that the campaign 
had ended, which everybody here thought would 
mean a decisive victory. Yesterday 1] had news from 
my brother, at present in the Dombrowski division 
neat Leipzig. He tells me that the Emperor has 
recently arrived in Dresden, and that you are among 
his suite in the Marcolini palace. As you are not 
coming back to Paris, I must send you a few lines. 

I need not tell you, my dear Auguste, how deeply 
pained J am at the loss of the poor Duke; only his 
heroic death can console his friends. It is a comfort 
to his dear wife, whom I have seen several times, and 
who shows in her sorrow a great nobility of soul. 
-\las ! how many others have gone too. If I said all I 
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felt about them I should never end. Will my life, 
which began amidst wars, continue amidst wars until 
the end? Horrible though it sounds, my country’s 
fate depends upon the crushing of its enemies. It 
must be accomplished even to their utter annihilation, 
so fiercely do they hate us. 

You will accuse me of being a fanatic, but if you 
could read the letters 1 receive! If you could hear 
the tales I hear of the entrance of the Russians into 
our capital, and into my own neighbourhood! It is 
shameful! They established themselves as if they 
were owners coming back after having been despoiled 
of their land! ‘They made a bonfire of the French and 
Polish flags, and claimed that they alone could be 
trusted to restore our independence! The 8th of 
February was indeed a dark anniversary to add to the 
tragic history of my unfortunate country. After 
centuries of effort to build a nation; after untold 
sacrifice and heroism in the face of brutal invaders ; 
and now, after having the cup of freedom almost 
within our grasp, how could there be a Pole who 
would not pray for war, since it would be against 
them? 

No, dear Auguste, I do not sit down to regular 
meals, I do not go to see Madame So-and-So, I do not 
feel regrets at the remembrance of our evening at the 
Cirque Olympique, nor of our supper at Véry’s. 
Those days are dear to me since it was then I learned 
to appreciate you, but I have no regrets that they are 
gone, I do not feel it my duty to renounce the 
pleasures of life because my country and dear ones are 
suffering, but I have not the strength to laugh and be 
foolish in such sad times. 

Pray offer my unalterable respect to His Majesty if 
he heppens to mention my name. IJ was glad to get 
your Jetter and I thank you for it. I am glad, too, to 
send you my tardy answer. I shall leave soon for 
some watering place—Spa, I suppose—then, perhaps, 
travel again, and return to Paris I do not know when. 

Ever your friend, 
Manig.” 
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To a desetted and lonely Spa Marie went, and tried to 
calm her over-taxed nerves, while the world anxiously 
awaited the result of the Congress, which, following the 
armistice, met at Prague. But neither the restful drives 
with Alexandre through the rocky hills, nor the health- 
giving waters, served to allay her dread of bad news which 
she could not but foresee, for Teodor Laczynski wrote 
quite often. A Pole, he sensed Napoleon’s reluctance to 
accept the Allies’ peace conditions, one of which must 
certainly be the effectual suppression of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw. 

While still at Spa, she learned of the dissolution of the 
Congtess, and, what was worse, of the entrance of Austria 
into the coalition. Then, after her return to Paris, she 
heard succeeding announcements of the reopening of the 
campaign, of the French victories, soon to prove fruitless, 
of Napoleon’s masterly resistance which could not but 
awaken great hopes for fresh triumphs, and of the battle 
of Leipzig, which witnessed the defection of the greater 
part of the Allies. The Polish regiments engaged in this 
second Saxon campaign had remained loyal. 


CHAPTER XV 


APOLEON’S return to Paris put an end to Marie’s 
seclusion, for the city now cast off its gloom, and 
became gay again, with a stream of brilliant 

receptions, given by the Emperor and others who loyally 
followed his example. The object of this policy was to 
show foreign nations that the failure of the “ Second 
Campaign in Saxony” had not affected the domestic affairs 
of France, or harmed the ie On the whole, in spite 
of a general decline on the Bourse, business was good, 
owing, largely, to the strong support given it by the Govern- 
ment in the shape of large orders for the army. 

Tt was November. For months Marie had avoided all 
contact with Napoleon’s ministers from a very natural 
reluctance, for the Empress was Regent of the Empire ; 
but it was urgent, now, that she should get in touch with 
them again. Each week brought letters from Poles 
begging het to report on the situation. There were friends 
and relatives asking about the feeling in France, and 
inquiring why nothing was being done to counterbalance 
the pro-enemy influence of the Supreme Council of Poland, 
which had replaced the fugitive Government. There were 
worried or unsophisticated compatriots who begged for 
money, recommendations or passports, misinterpreting 
Napoleon’s restricted decree giving French nationality to 
the Poles. Finally, following the death of Prince Ponia- 
towski at Leipzig, there came letters of every description ; 
from partisans of Prince Sulkowski, Poniatowski’s generally 
unpopular successor: from followers of Dombrowski 
whom Seeopiles wanted in place of the former: from 
all, indeed, who saw in Marie a champion of their indepen- 
dence, rather than a friend of Napoleon. So, on the 
Emperor’s return, she requested an audience, hoping to 
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obtain some word which would enable her to answer these 
people who put so much trust in her. 
men were seated in the salon adjoining the room 
in which Marie was asked to wait, and she had time to 
recognize them before the usher closed the door that 
separated her from them. One was Talleyrand, whose 
power, whether in or out of imperial favour, was immense ; 
another, Caulaincourt, about to be appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; the third, St. Aignan, who, at this very 
moment, was the mouthpiece of the foreign diplomats 
discussing a treaty of peace with France. In fact, they were 
the three men who, better than anybody, would be able to 
ive Marie the information she desired. Talleyrand had 
‘ormetly been hostile to Poland, but, since his affair with 
Poniatowski’s sister, he might well have changed his views ; 
Caulaincourt she knew well to be one of the most impartial 
and honest men in ba pepsi entourage, while St, Aignan 
had once been a friend of Poland, and was one of het first 
French acquaintances in Warsaw in 1807. She bravely 
opened the communicating door, announced the reason for 
her intrusion, and began to question them. 

When, about half an hour later, she entered Napoleon’s 
study, Marie had gathered all she wanted to know, easily 
divining what had been left untold, She learned of a body 
of opinion which held that, however patriotic and devoted 
to their sovereign its Roope might be, France could not 
afford to be perpetually at war, and that the Emperor 
should end it definitely, Talleyrand insinuated that only 
the personal intervention of Napoleon had prevented the 
Polish units from disbanding, and that his obstinacy in 
maintaining the existence of the Grand Duchy was one of 
the chief causes of the failure of the Congress of Prague, 
and the real reason for Austtia’s entrance into the coalition. 
St. Aignan spoke tactfully of the Emperor’s infatuation for 
the Poles. .. . This he could well understand, for he would 
be the first to admit that they were very charming people. 
But as a nation ...1 Caulaincourt also deplosed the 
infatuation, foreseeing that Napoleon would refrain with 
such obvious reluctance from introducing the Polish 
question that the Allies would be certain of this troublesome 
subject inevitably recurring. All three were emphatic in 
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saying that if nothing had been done to counterbalance the 
influence of the Supreme Council of Poland, this was owing 
to no fault of Napoleon himself. 

Marie listened, but formed her own opinion. With 
Dombrowski as a leader, the Polish army would never 
think of disbanding. The influence which Polish affairs 
had had on the fall of the Congress was undeniable, but 
there had been other misunderstandings. Since the fatal 
Russian campaign the Emperor’s prestige had not suffered 
as much as some contended ; consequently the majority in 
France, and in countries which owed their existence to her, 
did not feel as these ministers, but preferred war to diminu- 
tion of power and territory. Lastly, Napoleon was probably 
tight in not accepting too teadily the conditions presented 
him. Among the Allies were nations who desired only his 
destruction, and, though his counsellors urged him to 
conclude peace, they were unable to suggest any means of 
ensuring that it would not be violated. 

“How is my dear Marie? and my little Alexandre?” 
was Napoleon’s greeting, accompanied by a hearty kiss 
such as an old married woman might expect after her 
husband’s long absence. The room, as always, was littered 
with maps and papers, and somewhat overheated, while 
the master of the place was stouter than at their last 
meeting, 

Marie thanked him and assured him that she and her 
son were very well. Just then, a broad smile, indicative of 
some anticipated delight, overspread Napoleon’s face. A 
peculiar noise resembling the scratching of a tat was 
heard at the study door. He opened it and, with a gurgling 
laugh, the King of Rome appeared. He was a sturdy, very 
beautiful child of more than two and a half—but looking 
older than his years—with his father’s forehead, high and 
broad, and the same ears. But, for the rest, it was evident 
that Alexandre had a greater likeness to Napoleon. In 
Marie’s boy one already saw the same colour and shape of 
eyes and the firm chin which so many portraits illustrate. 
Ceremoniously, Marie curtsied to royalty. 

“Tut, tut,” teproved Napoleon in stentorian tones, 

2 Always, but especially in maturity, Alexandre Walewski, although 
very tall, was the ining a of Napoleon. : 
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“have we escaped again from ‘Maman Quiou”! and 
reached the study by cunning tactics... by jumping, 
under cover of curtains, from one window embrasure to 
another?” As the little King, not in the least abashed at 
the easy discovery of his misdemeanour, frolicked noisily 
about, the “ outraged ” father caught him. “I can for- 
give an escapade,” he said, “but not lack of manners 
towatds a lady. Did you not notice Countess Walewska’s 
presence, nor that she curtsied to you, King of Rome ? ” 

Marie had several times seen the heir to the throne 
(created King of Rotne before his birth, so sure was Napoleon 
that it would be a son), but she had never been with him in 
such privacy. Tears came to her eyes when, dignified and 
serious, the “ King ” offered her his hand which she kissed 
respectfully. But Napoleon did not let her make any further 
comparisons on the difference in the position of the 
Empress’s son and hers; after sending word to the 
nursery that his little Majesty was with his father, he 
took from a drawer a miniature and handed it to the child. 

“ Offer your portrait to Countess Walewska, little one,” 
he commanded. “ This was painted by Isabey, Marie, a 
wonderful piece of work. As I want very much to have a 
portrait of Alexandre, you wouldn’t object, would you, 
to having him painted in the same style?” 

He could not have been more gracious. Marie, over- 
come by emotion ever since the entrance of het son’s half- 
brother, assented with a gesture. Napoleon’s eyes were 
wet too—he did not know what to say. In his palace at 
Warsaw, after this woman became his, he had considered 
the consequences and decided to face them, but he had 
never foreseen a situation like this. He had disrupted her 
life, put her in an irregular position incompatible with her 
nature, given her a child out of wedlock, and been unable 
to bestow upon his son the rank that hereditary kings can 
give their bastards. More cruel still, he had remarried, 
and, under the watchful eyes of his subjects and a jealous 
young wife, had said to her, whom he had never ceased to 
love: “ Let us be friends!” He had, indeed, afterwards 
done for her al! he could, even to the point of giving her, a 

1 Madame de Montesquiou, governess of the King of Rome, so 
named by him. 
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foreigner in her twenties, diplomatic missions. He had 
discussed international problems with her, sometimes at 
great length—he who could hardly find time or patience 
‘or an audience of twenty minutes with diplomats who 
came many miles to have an interview with him. And 
this had been his way of atoning. 

Later, he thought he had discharged his responsibilities 
and salved his troublesome conscience by offering her the 
complete re-establishment of Poland; and now that was 
indefinitely postponed! . . . How did it happen that he, 
who was so master of himself, so able to dispense with 
love, except when it suited him, had not abandoned the 
pursuit at her first resistance ? It was futile to worry so 
much about the isolated unhappiness of a woman through 
his fault, when he had so many difficulties to face, but... 
he had never known anyone quite like Marie! 

Meanwhile the little King had timidly approached this 
silent, weeping lady, and, little by little, had climbed up on 
her knee. She ecoked his hair mechanically, not struggling 
as she usually did to suppress her tears, but with her free 
hand wiping her eyes. It did her good to weep in this 
sanctum of the protector of calumniated Poland, and 
though it was his son who was there on her knee, she 
felt at home. 

Napoleon, seated at his desk, seemed engrossed in some 
papers, but in reality was absorbed by his thoughts. Now 
he wished she would go, in order to end an embarrassing 
interview and to permit him to receive those who were 
waiting. As he was about to ask her gently to leave, some 
unintelligible words of the boy to Marie made him glance at 
the group in the arm-chair, a group that Isabey would 
have loved to paint—the “ Polish wife” with the child of 
the legal wife! And Napoleon had not the courage to 
dismiss her. 

“ Against whom wete you and my three friends plotting 
a while ago, Marie,” he asked good-naturedly, “‘ against me, 
ot against my poor Bassano, whom they charge with all 
the sins in the decalogue ?” 

The Duke de Bassano, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
held responsible for Napoleon’s persistence in a policy 
which had so long inch the restoration of Poland, and 
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Marie read in this playful question a desire to talk about 
her reason for coming. She answered in the same tone, 
forcing 2 laugh : 

“Twas not awate that this conversation had already 
reached your ears, Sire, but it was not a conspiracy. I 
heard some unpleasant remarks about my country and 
my people, that was all, and, I can assure Your Majesty, 
nothing new to me.” 

“Nor surprising to me!” Napoleon agreed. 

“Come,” the little King of Rome interrupted, seeing 
that the lady’s tears had vanished, and, perhaps, fearing 
that they might return, ‘‘ come, and I will show you the 
big printing press that Papa gave me, and I will let you 
play with it!” 

“You see,” laughed Napoleon, “you look so young, 
Marie, that my son wants to play with you! .. . ¥ brought 
this poe press from Gutenberg’s birthplace. It is 
worth looking at, a very clever toy... . But Papa has to 
talk with the lady, you will play with her another 
time.” 

Rising from his desk, he approached Marie and caressed 
the boy and her together, and his son interpreted these 
manifestations of tenderness as intended for them both. 
He loved his father, the little King of Rome, with an intense 
love, mote like the love of a child for its mother, and 
Napoleon’s love for him was nothing short of adoration. 
He was never unwelcome when he came to the study, 
whether with or without permission; he was never too 
noisy or troublesome. Napoleon romped with him, and 
played tricks on him on those gala days when he was 
brought down to dessert, daubing the child’s face with 
chocolate or cream to the great detriment of his clothes, 
and the discomfiture of the Empress or “ Maman Quiou.” 
He talked to him seriously sometimes, as if the boy could 
understand everything he said, or directed his attention to 
someone whom he wished to honour. 

“You like this little lady ... eh? Well, you are right. 
She is an angel. She has many things to make her cry, but 
you must not pity her, for great-hearted people do not like 
to be pitied. But if it should ever happen that she needs 
you when you ate older, if she shows you this portrait 
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which you gave her to-day, you will remember what I 
have said.” 

“The protection of Your Majesty will obviate any 
necessity for going to the King,” said Marie, deeply 
touched by his words. 

“ Who knows, Marie ? Everything on earth is ephemeral, 
power as well as life itself. Even I, who am in possession 
of both, am not always able to protect . . . as in the case 
of your country !” 

“Your Majesty has said that it will be reborn,” protested 
Marie, “ that is sufficient to keep us confident.” 

“Well, it should not be, Marie,” interrupted Napoleon, 
“ Poland can only be reborn if you unite to lay a foundation 
on which Providence can build successfully. I did my part 
to help you once again when I received the delegation from 
your Diet last year in Vilna. Oh yes, I know what you are 
thinking, for I disappointed many of you by not challenging 
all Europe with that sonorous sentence, ‘ Poland is to be 
re-established as she was before the partitions.’ I did not, 
and it was better so, for that would have brought about at 
the first opportunity—and the opportunity is here now— 
a fourth partition of your country as complete as the third. 
Yes, on that day I rendered you another service.” 

“ The day you visited Walewice, Sire, I must confess it 
was a blow to me when you spoke of Poland’s being reborn. 
You must have thought it dead, did you not ?” 

“No, not dead. ‘ In the womb of Fate’ would have been 
better, But we must not strain a metaphor, Marie. The 
organization of the Duchy of Warsaw, and I must add 
without boasting, the prudence with which the steps 
towards its enlargement were taken, and, above all, the way 
in which I stirred the public conscience, have caused a 
semblance of Poland to persist. It #// persist, come what 
may. For many reasons I cannot broach the subject of 
Poland at the deliberations now in progress. Though 
there may be some enlightened people who believe that the 
Poles are not unreasonable in wishing to see theit country 
free, not one can be found to admit that the Emperor of the 
French has a right to help them.” 

The interview was ended. Napoleon kissed Martie as she 
left, and she detected an involuntary sigh. She read in it 
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discouragement at the veiled hostility towards him which 
she had discerned, particularly in Talleyrand, and her old 
attachment for him grew strong again. She felt suddenly 
disinclined to renew her intimacy with d’Omano, now in 
Paris. She must be free if Napoleon should need her. 

An attendant of the infant king, sent to bring him back 
to his quarters, looked with ga ae at her red eyes and at 
his young master’s evident affection for this unknown 
lady. Tired of waiting for their audience, the three digni- 
taries had departed. 

Some two months later, the Emperor left for the battle- 
fields. He was destined to be long absent from this palace, 
to which Marie had often come, but where she had never 
before been so profoundly moved. Ere two more months 
had passed, its threshold was crossed for the last time by 
the young son of Napoleon and Marie Louise. Unseen 
among the silent masses in the square, Marie prayed for 
the child’s safe return. 


PART FOUR 
AUGUSTE 


CHAPTER 1 


neat picturesque islands and the spot called Bas 

Samois, many groups of people were to be seen resting 
of amusing themselves on the afternoon of April zoth, 1814. 
Some were laughing over their drinks; while others, 
mostly very young men, were bowling on a part of the lawn 
reserved for the game. The innkeeper and his assistants 
bustled about, attending to the wants of their numerous 
customers. Only fourteen days before, Napoleon, aban- 
doned by his Senate, betrayed and hurried by marshals and 
politicians, had signed his abdication. 

Seated at a table built round an immense oak tree were 
three women who took no part in the pleasure-making. 
One of these had by her side a boy of four, attired in the 
curious costume of a Polish child. She herself was dressed 
with costly simplicity, and, though no longer a girl, 
retained the clear complexion of childhood. ‘The two others 
were of middle age and their clothes were sombre. 

“Marie, dear,” said one~she was the Princess Jablo- 
nowska-—‘‘ why not cheer up since we have decided to rest 
a while here? If only for your child’s sake, try to forget 
what cannot be undone.” 

“We drink to you, mesdames,’ came unexpectedly 
from the revellers at a nearby table: “A votre santé... 
A la paix!” 

Countess Walewska, the stylish young woman, looked 
angrily at the drinkers, and muttered impatiently, “ Idiots ! 
... IT cannot stand this singing and dancing! Let us call 
for the carriage and go back to Paris.” 

“Do sit down, Marie !” begged Countess Bierzinska, the 
last of the trio, who had seen the innkeeper approaching. 

“ May I have the pleasure of serving you with something 
mote, mesdames?”’ he inquired. 
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I: one of the inn gardens on the banks of the Seine, 
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“No!” from Marie. 

“Some beer . . . some lemonade . . .?” he persisted. 

“Not lemonade, beer please,” requested the Princess. 

“Not for me,” Marie repeated. 

“Beer for three,” ordered the Princess ignoring her 
tefusal, “and milk for the child.” 

When the glasses were brought, Marie pushed hers 
aside, 

“T said I did not want any.” 

“Drink some of my milk, mamusia,” pleaded her son 
gently. 

“You heard mamusia say ‘no,’ Alexandte!” Martie said 
sharply, slapping his hand as he held it out. 

"The child opened astonished eyes—large, grey eyes set 
in a pale, melancholy face—and his lips quivered slightly 
as he asked: “ Why, manusia?” 

He received no answer, and when Countess Bierzinska 
tried to lift him to her knee, he pounded her violently with 
both little fists, in a dry rage at her sympathy. Marie made 
no move. The older women were greatly distressed, and 
tried to soothe him with kind words and promises, but 
met with little success. Alexandre was Napoleon’s son, 
“the child of bi aril Only after his wrath had 
expended itself in a furious brandishing of his little hands, 
aimed vengefully at his solicitous “ cousins,” did the boy 
subside into a quieter frame of mind. 

“ There, Marie,” gasped the Countess, breathless from 
her exertions, “ that is the result of your ill-humour! Are 
you not ashamed ? ” 

“ Leave her alone,” advised the third woman, shruggi: 
her shoulders hopelessly, for Matie was again preoccupi 
oe something close to despair showed itself upon her 
face. 

Often during the “ Campaign of France” which had just 
ended so disastrously for Napoleon, Marie had recovered a 
confidence she lost when France was first invaded. When 
the Rhine was crossed by the Austrians at Basle, by violating 
the neutrality of Switzerland, she had not dared ask for an 
audience. She was too shaken by this blow to let the 


1 So-called because he was conceived during the sequence of great 
events that were the aftermath of that battle. 
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Empetot see its effect upon her. Nor could she go to him 
when, on January 25th, he left to take command of an army 
fighting for the first time on its own tetritory. Her health 
had broken under the strain. 

Then followed the victories of Brienne, Champaubert, 
Montmirail and others, and the coalition, beaten in France 
as it had so often been outside, had asked for an armistice. 
These events brought her fresh courage, and even hope that 
they might lead to the liberation of Poland. The break- 
down of the parleys crushed her again, and she followed 
with anxiety the coutse of the renewed hostilities. As the 
gteat strategist defended his territory foot by foot, inflicting 
heavy losses on the encmy, she took heart once more. 
The long files of prisoners crossing Paris, the improved 
morale of the Parisian masses, the changed stand of the 
imperial officialdom and nobility, were all encouraging. 
At the beginning of the campaign the clamour had been 
for peace at any price; now it was demanded that it be 
concluded only on France’s terms. So her spirits remained 
high until the next approach of the enemy caused the 
departure of Marie Louise and her son for Blois. The 
surtender of Paris and the treason of Marshal Marmont, 
which necessitated abandoning the fight or waging it in 
the very streets of the capital, destroyed her last vestige 
of hope. 

Marie, when she realized that these developments meant 
the fall of Napoleon, had hastened to his retreat at Fontaine- 
bleau. She was consumed with pity for him whom she 
had thought invincible, now fighting with his back to the 
wall. It was the evening of the day preceding the abdica- 
tion, and into the historic palace, once the closely guarded 
residence of sovereigns, and for the last two years that of 
the Pope, she went unchallenged. ‘Traversing a long 
gallery, she found herself on the threshold of a salon, 
and there encountered Caulaincourt. 

“ Where is His Majesty ?” 

“In there.” The voice was hopeless ; the gesture vague. 

She handed Caulaincourt a note she had written for 
Napoleon and, refusing a more comfortable place, sat 
down in an obscure corner of the dimly lighted gallery : 
“Ido not want to be seen, I shall wait here. . . .” 
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People passed occasionally, but she could not distinguish 
them. Some talked. Words reached her ear of the Guard, 
of Paris, of the abdication. Names were spoken: the Tsar, 
Talleytand, the Bourbons, or Ais name. She waited, 
impatiently at first, and then quietly, for as night advanced 
and silence did not fall, she knew that Napoleon was still 
at work. Shortly before dawn she thought it wise to go. 
She must not be seen leaving the place where the Emperor 
was, while enemics occupied Paris and the Empress had 
to find shelter far from her husband. She feared she had 
been wrong in coming. 

Next day, however, Caulaincourt had presented himself 
at her house and banished her scruples. He said that he 
had given her note to Napoleon who had agreed to see her, 
but that, owing to the gravity of the decision to be made, 
both had forgotten her. His Majesty had been greatly 
distressed over this slight and had sent Caulaincoutt to tell 
her so. He asked her not to come, but to write telling him 
everything. 

During the days which followed, Marie sought eagerly 
for news. Talleyrand’s residence, where the ‘T'sar was now 
a guest, was the centre of all negotiations. Nevertheless, it 
had not been difficult for her to learn, before the general 
public, what was happening. She heard of the uncon- 
ditional abdication oF the Emperor; the signing of the 
“treaty of confirmation,” making him sovereign of Elba ; 
the entrance into Paris of the Count d’Artois (brother to 
Louis XVI and future Charles X): and, late on the evening 
of the 19th, the arrangements for Napoleon’s departure 
next morning—which she determined to see. 

But, to her chagrin, she was unable to reach the Cosr du 
Cheval Blanc, ftom whete Napoleon was to leave, for the 
guard posted in the palace by the Commissaries of the 
Allies would not permit the party composed of her hus- 
band’s nieces, her son and herself to even approach it. So 
for hours they drove through the forest of Fontainebleau, 
until the pangs of hunger told them they must eat. Then 
their coachman had brought them to Bas Samois, where 
they were still sitting. 

In this noisy garden, after a day of disappointment, 
Marie could not be blamed for her bad humour nos for the 
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depression she could not overcome, and her two relatives 
were showing admirable self-restraint, considering the uncer- 
tainty of the future for all of them. It was not only the 
fall of the Emperor, the sadness of the time, and the fate 
of Poland that oppressed them; but also anxiety about 
their own private affairs and, above all, those of little 
Alexandre. It was true that he was heir to part of the 
estate of Count Walewski—now lying very ill—but, while 
the fortune was still ample, in spite of losses the old man 
had sustained during the last two tragic years, in the present 
unsettled state of Europe no one could guess how much 
would remain after the Allies had gorged. Furthermore, 
Alexandre’s majorat, which was in the Kingdom of Naples, 
had been confiscated by King Murat who had now deserted 
his brother-in-law. Marie had written to es grey as he 
had requested, about all these troubles, sending him her 
deepest sympathy and begging for permission to go later 
to Elba, whete she did not jose that the Empress would 
join him, She had received this affectionate letter, but how 
could it comfort her who had lost him, her country, and 
te ane and had seen her child deprived of what was 
is 
“Fontainebleau, 
16th April, 1814. 


“ Marie, 1 received your letter of the 15th. I am 
deeply touched by the sentiments which animate you. 
They are worthy of your beautiful sou!, and the kind- 
ness of your heart. When you have arranged your 
affairs, if you should go to the waters of Lucca or 
Pisa, I would see you with great and particular 
interest, as well as your son for whom my feelings will 
never change. Take care of your health, do not worry 
ot be unhappy when you think of me, and never 
doubt me. N.” 


CHAPTER 


of erect and soldierly bearing, was watching the 
bowlers. Suddenly he shouted loudly to a young 
man who had just knocked down the pins. 

“ Bravo, my friend!” 

“ Thank you, six.” 

“ How old are you, my lad ?” 

“ Eighteen, sir.” 

“ Wete you in the war?” 

“No, sir, and I never shall be.” 

The tall gentleman appeared astonished. ‘“‘ Never? 
Why never?” he ‘ies a pais ; 

War is at an end,” was the young man’s rea ly. 

“ Because the Emperor abdivated me ee 

The other bowlers, their curiosity evidently aroused by 
the conversation, had gathered about the stranger. Remarks 
were exchanged, and his tone, or perhaps the obvious fact 
that he was an officer of the Empire, impressed one of 
them, and he explained : 

“He does not mean that, sir. Whatever may happen 
now, we ate proud of Napoleon.” 

“ Well spoken, my friend,” said the man enthusiastically. 
Taking a gold coin from his pocket he handed it to the last 
speaker. “ Divide this napoléon' among yourselves,” he 
said, “‘and drink 2 toast to the Emperor.” 

“Thanks, sit,” said the players, delighted with their 
windfall. 

“T see,” said the officer heartily, “ that I am dealing with 
men of spirit. Well, then, since I have given you pleasute, 
my friends, do something for me. Come, all together, 
Vive l’ Empereur.” 


Ad Samois that same afternoon, a tall gentleman, 


2 Twenty-franc piece. 
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Raising his hat, he drew back a few steps and, in chorus 
with the young men, shouted the phrase lustily. 

For ten memorable years these words had reverberated 
throughout Europe, the battle-cry of inspired battalions, 
the acclamation of delirious crowds. Heatd now, so close 
to the place where the Man of Destiny had surrendered, 
they produced a sensational effect. For a few seconds, 
there followed an absolute silence. Then, from different 
parts of the pecten, people rose to their feet and solemnly 
answered: Vive /’Empereur! ... As Napoleon himself 
would have done, the tall gentleman, by a slight inclination 
of the body, accepted their homage in the name of his 
master. 

“Tt is Auguste!” Marie Walewska slowly got up from 
the bench. Only with an effort could she restrain herself to 
walk unhurriedly toward him. He took her hand. 

“You!” she whispered. 

D’Omano smiled. “I was sure I should find you here, 
Marie. I am glad.” 

Not knowing what to make of the composure of his 
greeting, and flings little dashed, she answered politely : 
“T, too, am glad, Monsieur. How did you know that I 
was here?” 

In the same formal manner d’Ornano replied: “It is 
very simple, Madame. You know, perhaps, that since 
January Ihave had promotion in the Guard. Consequently 
i have more privileges. When, after those tragic occur- 
rences of which I need not speak, Paris was given up to the 
enemy, I arranged to send someone to your house secretly. 
I thought that you might be there unprotected, and possibly 
quite alone.” 

“And your messenger told you of my two visits to 
Fontainebleau?” she queried, wishing to prolong the 
touching evidence of his concern for her. 

“Yes” 

“ Then you inquired at the palace if anyone knew where 
Thad gone after leaving it?” 

“Not exactly. It was only after I and other generals 
had said farewell to the Emperor, that I heard by accident 
that three ladies and a young boy had been seen, and that 
one of them, answering to your description, had insisted 
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on being received by him. I made inquisies, and finally 
learned the direction taken by your carriage. I stopped 
hete thinking that I had lost your trail.” 

For a long minute they held each other’s eyes in silence, 
then, with a sign to her companions, whom d’Omano had 
not noticed, Marie led him out of the garden. 

Side by side they walked across the grass and along the 
towpath bordering the Seine, resuming the conversation 
they had begun at the inn. Marie questioned d’Ornano ; 
and he began to talk of many things. With a stoicism 
similar to Napoleon’s, he gave a spirited account of the 
wars in which he had taken part and succinctly touched 
upon the treaties. His deep and well-modulated voice, 
though soldierly, would have become an orator; and the 
vatiety of his vocabulary revealed the Frenchman, instinc- 
tively fastidious in the choice of words. One saw in him 
the product of the training-school, and yet he was obviously 
no mere theorist, for negotiations had more than once been 
entrusted to him, 

Marie found him to be the same Auguste, who, last year, 
when the world still held some happiness, would interrupt 
light conversations to discuss politics or philosophy, and 
rahinse declarations of devotion were coloured by humour 
and fantasy. As formerly, she delighted in drawing him 
out, and was content merely to listen. 

The war in Spain, said d’Ornano, was an idea planted in 
the Emperor by the Devil; it was a series of catastrophes, 
not a war; a perpetual ambuscade carried on by people 
crying for liberty and then fighting those who were bringing 
it to them. Misfortune dogged them at the beginning, in 
the middle and at the end; yes, misfortune in everything 
affecting those who took part in it. As long as one was in 
the army of Spain one might as well say good-bye to 
promotion! Fighting even in Russia against “ General 
Winter” had not been worse, because, in spite of the 
appalling horrors of the retreat, at least when the enemy 
did get into action one could see him. It was not so in 
Spain, where ambush followed ambush, with musket-fire 
from behind the walls of monasteries as thick as the 
pyramids. 

Now, the campaign in Saxony last year! There was a 
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war for you, and victory as well! Sometimes in the same 
day the cavalry charged three times. . . . Even in France 
in these last months the fighting was magnificent. Never 
had the Emperor displayed greater genius. But for 
treachery the Allies would have recrossed the frontiers on 
the run, after a sound whipping on the soil of France, and 
it would have been a long time before they dared face the 
French again ! 

He was at Bayonne at the time of the abdication of the 
weak King of Spain and his son Ferdinand, who were 
quarrelling over the crown. Napoleon settled the matter 
by placing it on the head of his brother Joseph. It was 
unfortunate that the Spaniards did not approve of that 
arrangement .. . but the Emperor’s Court at Bayonne 
had a good laugh over it, and no one laughed louder than 
Napoleon, He had heard that there was still more fun at 
Erfurt, whete there were so many kings, including the 
Tsar himself, turning themselves into courtiers of the man 
who had beaten them so soundly ; alas! he had not been 
there. 

He was present, however, when, during the same 
campaign in Saxony, the Allies had made offers of peace. 
This unexpected proposal, so loudly cheered by the army, 
had reduced to absurdity the notorious statement that the 
coalition powers were fighting Napoleon, not France. He 
himself—then in close association with Napoleon, and 
familiar with what was going on—was of the opinion that 
the Emperor would have been wise to allow the negotiators 
to catty on the discussion, for possibly they might have 
arrived at an agreement ; after all, enough glory had been 
won, Still, he did not think he had any right to criticize, 
since, had he not been betrayed, Napoleon would have 
been victorious—and this time for good. 

Now nothing remained of that reign and its unsurpassed 
achievements, save the undying memories of those who 
had had a part in it. Would its glories ever be revived, 
under either the Emperor or his son? That depended 
upon the work of the new Government, but there was still 
room for hope. 

Night was approaching and the Seine, almost motionless 
now after the annual floods, and at this point unbroken by 
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islands, lay like a ribbon of satiny grey. Not even the 
lapping of its waters could be heard as it made its quiet 
way through the level fields down to the sea. A little 
distance off the movements of some bivouacked troops 
disturbed the stillness; but near at hand nothing stirred 
as, with the sleepy sun, the world of nature sank to rest. 
They wete now some way from the inn, although they had 
come slowly, and they started to retrace their steps. The 
rough and stony toad made walking difficult and d’Ornano’s 
flow of talk had ceased. It was only at the foot of the path 
leading to the garden that Marie asked the question, 
which seemed most natural at the time: “ And now what 
are you going to do?” 

The other did not catch her meaning: “ The peasant 
who brought me here is waiting for me with his 
carriage .. .” 

“T mean,” Marie insisted, “where are you going to 
live? What will you do with yourself?” 

“Qh,” said d’Ornano, laughing, “you are asking about 
my plans! .. . To tell the truth, [have none. I can’t have 
personal plans because, although I am in civilian dress so 
as not to attract notice, I am still a soldier. I shall have to 
obey whatever orders I get from my superiors.” 

“Your superiors!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Who ate they?” 

“Some marshal . . . or the Minister of War. . .” 

Marie recoiled. “Do you mean to say you would serve 
me new King, one of those responsible for the downfall 
of...” 

“T serve France,” d’Ornano curtly replied. Then more 
kindly: “Excuse me for answering so brusquely, but 
your words . . . I have heard nothing else for days from 
different generals ; that is the reason for my ill humour. 
How many times since his abdication has the Emperor 

_ condemned that attitude ! He has even gone further than I 
did just now, for he has urged us, to use his own expression, 
to serve the Bourbons. I shall not argue that I might well 
support this dynasty without fear of reproach, since many 
of my family have served it in the past, while several even 
contributed to its restoration. I shall only tell you, Marie, 
that my father taught me to love France, no matter who 
ruled her. . .” 
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Marie said nothing. 

“During the Great Revolution,” he continued, “ my 
father did not emigrate, nor did he join the defenders of 
the fallen monarchy. It is true that he deplored the 
excesses of a revolution whose beginning, as a student of 
the philosophers, he had applauded. But when order was 
re-established, although he was only partially in sympathy 
with it, he strove to submit to the Government of his 
country. He sent me to a military school, and I returned a 
Republican officer, or, rather, 2 French officer. I am 
absolutely devoted to the Emperor, and, if he came back, I 
should go to him, for I admire him as a leader and sovereign, 
and I love him as a man. On the other hand, I have little 
admiration for the new King, who has sought for years the 
aid of France’s enemies to place himself on his brother’s 
throne.” 

“Then aren’t you going to retire from the army?” 

“How can you ask such a thing! Where would this 
tributary King find an army to win respect for the country, 
my country, Marie, if the soldiers of the Empire refused to 
serve? No, no, though this duty may seem unpleasant, it 
must be done. And I said as much, after the touching 
farewell that our Emperor made us, when I talked to my 
comrades this morning. They, like me, have reached the 
height of their careers. Like me they are tired of fighting. 
But we must not deprive the army of our experience, the 
soldiers of their generals, and France of our protection 
against the sabotage of her institutions and laws. Only one 
thing would have stood in our way, our oath to Napoleon, 
and from that he has released us; and so... .” 

“Tt is growing late, and I am very tired,” said Marie 
simply. 

“Good night,” said d’Ornano, who knew that it was 
best to end a situation that was becoming painful, But, 
though Marie was shocked by what she no doubt con- 
sidered his disloyalty, he believed that she would soon 
change her views, and felt confident he would be allowed to 
see her again. 


CHAPTER III 


BOUT three months after the meeting at Bas 
A d’Ornano, now in pameaa of the 
Royal Dragoons,’ heard from Marie: 


FLORENCE, 


19th July 1814. 

“My pear GENERAL, 

Pethaps you will think me stupid, but I 
cannot test until I have written to you, for I have so 
often aes leaving you pe aed at the inn. 
Your offer of help, which touched me very much, 
your frankness, and your splendid idealism did not 
deserve it! Please forgive me. Yes, one’s country 
comes before everything, but I have neither your 
understanding nor your strength of will... And after 
all I have been through it is only natural that I should 
distrust the new régime. 

‘Though I am fond of this part of Italy I am not 
here solely on pleasure, for I have enough business to 
keep me occupied. However, I mean to visit Bagni 
di Lucca next month, to take the waters there, since 
they have done me so much good in the past. 

Teodor is with me now, and sends you his regards. 
Poor boy! I hope he will not have to leave for 
Poland, where my husband has just died; but I have 
no doubt that a hundred questions will arise to make 
his presence necessary—and mine. But I, at least, 
shall not go. You know enough to understand that 
I could not wear mourning without feeling myself a 

1 Formerly a corps of the Imperial Guard. After the Restoration 


these units were retained, but under new names, and with reduced 
establishments. 
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hypocrite. Yet at home I should meet so many 
unimaginative people who would be shocked if I did 
not appear in the veils and crépe of widowhood! So, 
to avoid unpleasantness, I shall stay where 1 am—at 
least for some months. 

Please excuse these wearisome details. Perhaps my 
motive for writing will lead you to be indulgent. 

Adieu, my dear General. 

Please believe in the sincerity of my sentiments. 


Laczynsxa WALEWSKA.” 


To this penitent little letter, d’Ornano replied im- 
mediately. 


“ 28th July. 

“My DEAR Marie, 2 

I am grateful for your letter which has en- 
couraged me to write you seriously. What you 
propose seems to me most honest and wise, and 
lam sure your brother agrees with me in this. 

You must not excuse yourself to me, Marie dear. 
There is no need. How could I cherish any ill-feeling 
against you when never a day passes without my 
remembering the times we spent together, and the 
yeats that followed our first meeting ? 

Your life has been sad, but bravely lived. Some 
of it I know; some I can guess. But you probably 
know little or nothing of mine. So I wish to give 
an account of myself, for I have come to a decision. 
I have found a solution; the sole natural solution. 

You are wondering what I am talking about! 
Please be very patient with me, and allow me to 
explain. 

I had no tight to aspire to you—I had no 
hope—, besides, the responsibilities of active service 
should have occupied my mind. But I could not 
succeed in forgetting you, for, the first time we met, 
I loved you. From Aragon or from Castille, from 
Russia or Germany, my thoughts went ever to where 
you were. I could not restrain them. My soul suffered 
and marvelled at the same time. I waited for an 
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impossible call, and all that happened to break your 
heart and your pride encouraged my belief that you 
would make it. The call never came, and I bowed 
before your will. Then I met you again, saw you 
almost every day, showed myself a good comrade, 
seemed blind to your charm. I loved you too much 
to take the risk of hurting you ! Still, I had a presenti- 
ment that the day would come when I could throw 
restraint to the winds. 

The years of my youth, the days of effort and 
achievement, in which I took such pride, how dull 
they seem since you were not with me to share 
them! How dull and empty they really were! 

There were women, too—good and bad. Some 

ave themselves to me, and soon grew tedious. 

thers, charming and beautiful no doubt, wete 
offered me in marriage. But not one stirred me. 
There could be for me one woman only, and it was 


‘ou. 
" It is still, and always will be, you. 

Marie, now that you have learned my ‘ natural 
solution,’ write to me saying only ‘I love you’. 
Then I shall come to you, and together we shall 
build a fortress against fate, united for etemnity. 


AucustE.” 


Would Marie by a brilliant marriage choose to end the 
troubles which had been hers from her youth ? Would she, 
at last, think of herself ? 

Since Napoleon’s abdication she bad placed her services 
at the disposal of members of the Bonaparte family, and had 
travelled up and down this Italy which had once been 
their domain. She worked with those who tried to bring 
about Murat’s re-entrance into the Bonaparte béoc, to unite 
the numerous partisans of Prince Eugéne! and of Princess 
Elisa,? and to influence Marie Louise to join her husband 
for the sake of the King of Rome’s future. Since Teodor 
Laczynski was an emissary of Polish organizations, as well 
as of Napoleon, she helped him also. These secret and rather 

1 Napoleon’s stepson, and former Viceroy of Italy. 
2 Formerly Grand-Duchess of Tuscany. 
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dangerous occupations for the Napoleonic and Polish 
causes wete such as she could not possibly shate with a 
general in the French Royal army, nor could she give up 
a task to which she dedicated all her time and which 
possessed her whole being. So, when she learned through a 
letter from Count Bertrand! that Napoleon approved her 
work and thought of her, and that her brother had left for 
Elba, she coldly composed her answer to d’Ornano : 


“ FLORENCE, 
14th August. 
“My DEAR AUGUSTE, 

Your letter has deeply touched me. I am 
gtateful for your confidence and for the kindness 
you have shown me. The assurance of your loyalty 
helps me. I have always prized that rare virtue. 

Now, bess dear, will you be chivalrous and 
very reasonable, and hear me for a moment. The 
‘natural solution’ cannot be. In the first place, 
you must know that, by law, a widow may not marry 
again so soon. Then I am, I confess, little inclined to 
consider the repetition of an experience which was so 
painful to me. And, lastly, I have at ptesent many 
duties which make my complete freedom necessary. 

Do not be angry with me. To your frankness I 

‘ive frankness in return. If you desire my peace, 
lo not persist in your intentions. Your friendship 
is precious to me. I shall be glad to correspond 
with you, to confide in you, and to have you confide 
in me. We should be so much strengthened in 
this way. Only, flattering though I find the offer 
that you make me, I can neither accept it nor consent 
to discuss it with you. 

My future attitude will be governed by your 
reply. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Manis.” 


1 General Count Bertrand, Grand Marshal of the Palace since 
Duroc’s death on the field of honour in 1813, had accompanied 
Napoleon to Elba. 


CHAPTER IV 


N the first of September, at five o’clock in the 
O afternoon, Marie stood on the deck of a ship, 

gripping the bulwark and gazing landwards—at 
Elba. She was in a very emotional frame of mind. The 
thought of seeing Napoleon again had kept her heart 
beating a shade Ester since the day when Teodor had 
returned with the permission for her visit. During the 
voyage her excitement had increased, and now, on her 
arrival, was intensified by the beauty of the panorama 
unrolled in this bay where they lay at anchor outside the 
harbour. 

Perched on its narrow promontory in terraces of white 
and coral, the romantic town of Portoferraio was thrown 
into sharp relief by the towering mass of the jagged moun- 
tain behind. The scene—vibrant with glistening high- 
lights and luminous purple shadows—shimmered under a 
cloudless sky which was reflected in the serene blue of the 
Mediterranean, Marie thought she had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful as this island, which had once belonged to 
Napoleon’s sister, Elisa, and was now the only kingdom 
that remained to the banished Emperor. 

When darkness fell Marie was rowed ashore in a small 
boat to a point where Count Bertrand awaited her with 
menservants and grooms, a carriage and four, and six 
saddle horses. He himself most deferentially superintended 
Marie’s landing, while an orderly officer took charge of the 
five people who accompanied her : her brother, her son, her 
sister Emilie, Marysia and a nursemaid. Even if Napoleon’s 
subjects should conveniently mistake the Countess 
Walewska and her son for the Empress and the King of 
Rome, there would be little opportunity for intimacy 
surrounded by such a suite. 

Half-way between the bay and the Hermitage of La 
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Madonna del Monte, on the path lighted by men carrying 
torches, Napoleon met the little group. A week ago, in 
the expectation of Marie’s arrival, he had left his usual 
residence at Mulini, to avoid, if possible, offending the 
ptoprieties. He returned Teodor’s salute as if he were an 
officer on duty, and rode straight to Marie’s side. Taking 
her gloved hand, he uncovered her wrist and gallantly 
kissed it. To Emilie Laczynska, whom he met for the 
first time, he expressed thanks for her coming and com- 
plimented her on her resemblance to her beautiful sister, 
and little Alexandre he insisted on lifting to his own saddle. 
In spite of his military uniform, the simple way in which 
he met his guests, and the general aspect of the country- 
side, made him seem like the wealthy proprietor of a remote 
estate. But however rustic the furniture, building, and 
surroundings, of the Hermitage, the respect of his people 
and the etiquette observed by all were those accorded a 
sovereign. 

Supper was awaiting them. A member of the Elban 
aristocracy, named Traditi, acted as chamberlain, the 
Countess Bertrand as hostess. No reference was made to 
events past or present. Napoleon was cheerful and friendly. 
He talked a good deal to Emilie Laczynska, and advised 
her to marry a Frenchman, offering to guide her in her 
choice and promising his full protection. Immediately 
after coffee was served he retired, as did also his guests— 
the women and child to their rooms; the men, owing 
to the smallness of the house, to the neighbouring village 
of Marianna; he, himself, to a tent naib. 

Next day, Marie and her family lunched alone. After 
lunch, Napoleon sent for her and her son and took them 
for a walk. They first visited the small picturesque chapel 
of the Madonna del Monte, from which the Hermitage 
had taken its name, then, through a thicket of aromatic 
shrubs, which with good sense had been left untrimmed, 
they wound their way to the site where, at 2500 feet above 
sea-level, the view was most magnificent. 

As Marie, though saying little, showed an increasing 
delight in the enchanted spot so full of colour and many 
perfumes, Napoleon compared it to the maguis of Corsica 
where so many fugitives—besides the celebrated bandits— 
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had taken refuge during the course of wars when, beaten, 
they had to flec imprisonment or death, as in the epic fight 
for freedom against the abhorred Genoese.? 

He spoke of the Corsican’s age-old attachment to 
France, in whose service, far back in the centuries, Corsican 
heroes had enlisted. He thanked God that he was born 
French,? though he admitted that his early experiences 
in a school on the Continent? had not inclined him to 
patriotism. But, when once he had been able to appreciate 
his glorious birthright, he had regretted those opinions. 
With what absorption he had followed the development of 
France through the Revolution, and sought, in the works of 
philosophers and statesmen, for guidance in theory and in 
practical methods ! Indeed, when he became master of the 
country he had re-established, on modern, acceptable lines, 
old customs which the Revolution had, on account of their 
abuse, been led to sup, ress—primarily religion and the 
throne—and what he de was in France’s interest. He had, 
at times, curbed liberty, but what Government is not 
compelled to do so ? Even a republic! Had not the Revolu- 
tion itself, though born to free the people, required obedi- 
ence to laws, payment of taxes, and many restrictions of 
freedom ? Lack of religion, he concluded, of authority, of 
personal discipline, may not be harmful to individuals who, 
theoretically, should have the right to follow their in- 
clinations, but in practice such anarchy must lead to 
chaos. 

Marie listened. When Napoleon had sent for her, she 
was prepared for confidences about the events leading to 
his fall, or about his projects for the future, but there was 
no mention of these subjects. The “King” of Lilliputian 
Elba talked of his deeds, and asserted his opinions, as if he 


1 Earlier a power on the Mediterranean, Genoa had been an 
independent republic till 1805, when it was united to Napoleon’s 
Empire. 

? The original of Napoleon’s birth certificate hangs framed in the 
City Hall of Ajaccio, setting the date beyond dispute as August 15th, 
1769. This Bonaparte was, therefore, born a Frenchman, for the 
union of Corsica with France had already taken place more than 
a year earlicr, on May rsth, 1768. At the present day the island 
tanks as a department of the French Republic. 

§ This word is used by Corsicans and English in the same sense. 





RUDOLPHE D’ORNANO, MARIE’S SON 
From a contemporary photograph. 
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were still at the head of his immense empire. He certainly 
knew, as she did, that the French were already tired of 
their new Government, that factions in nations formerly 
united to his own were coming to realize the difference 
between his “ despotism ” and that of their present rulers, 
Consequently, Marie thought that he considered his exile 
as only a temporary check in his phenomenal career. Were 
all these reports which he demanded intended only to help 
him choose the propitious moment for his return to France ? 
Was the work of his brother Lucien, of his sister Pauline, 
and of other relatives or friends, not done with the object 
of improving their lot ; nor to influence the Allies towards 
those still in possession of what Napoleon had given them ; 
not in the interests of the future of the King of Rome? 
Were they all working, had she been working, in the 
interests of the exile alone ? 

The wind was blowing up stronger, the trees struggled 
and writhed. The deep blue of the sea below was slashed 
with white. It was no longer pleasant to linger, and Napo- 
leon moved to go. He had taken Alexandre in his arms, 
and appeared to enjoy making him talk and trying to gain 
insight into his character and manner of upbringing. Did 
he like learning to read, to ride, to play games, and which 
did he like best ? He was going to tell him a story and he 
might choose which kind he would have : a fairy tale with 
lots of fun, or a true story with some sadness in it? He 
had been told that, in his prayers, Alexandre never said 
his name, was that true? “I don’t say your name,” the 
child replied, aware of the playfulness behind the assertion, 
“IT do not say ‘ Napoleon,’ I say ‘ papa empereur’” And 
“ papa empereur”’ found the answer very witty. ‘“ Alexandre 
will be a social success,” he remarked, “and no doubt 
about it. He is already so bright!” 

His investigations having proved satisfactory he com- 
plimented Marie, while he made the boy sneeze violently, 
and laugh merrily, by giving him a pinch of snuff. Particu- 
larly fond of children, the father was consoled, during this 
short hour, for the absence of that other beloved son!... 
From time to time, Napoleon stopped and pointed out the 
adjacent islands. Here, on the Teh Capraja ; on the tight, 
Pianosa ; there Formica and Monte Cristo. These, he said, 
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were easily seen from Corsica. From Bastia, they appeared 
almost to touch one another. . . . 

On nearing the house they met a group of men, amon 
whom were some officers of the Polish Lancers who hi: 
followed Napoleon to Elba, and Marie chatted to them 
politely. But all the time she was listening with one eat 
to Napoleon discussing with Baron de la Peyrusse,! whom 
she had known at Schénbrunn, some important work 
under way on the island. The improvement of mines, salt 
works and fisheries, the establishment of new fortifications, 
the opening of roads, and the development of grape- 
growing, were all reviewed. Napoleon did all the talking, 
except when de la Peyrusse gave figures of exports of island 
products. Had he made up his mind to remain here and 
do what he could to make life tolerable ? Perhaps she had 
been wrong, up there on the hill-top. 

Dinner was very lively, for those who had dropped in 
beforehand were asked to stay. Napoleon eek g after- 
wards for a moment, but, as on the day before, no word was 
uttered to indicate what he thought of the past, or expected 
of the future. Marie was puzzled. This tranquillity on the 
Emperor’s part, and the teticence of the others, seemed 
unnatural, After several of the guests had gone she found 
herself alone with the Paymaster and, in her usual way 
when anxious to get to the bottom of a thing, she questioned 
him abruptly. 

“T am overjoyed to see His Majesty at rest at last,” she 
began, “but I should be glad to hear from you that he is 
happy and prosperous.” 

¢ Baron was unprepared. He smiled with an effort 
and mumbled some unintelligible words of assent. Marie 
seized his arm: “ Oh, please tell me! Since my arrival I 
have been mystified. I promised myself a frank conversa~ 
tion with the Emperor to-morrow, but it is better that you 
should tell me first. Are you all simply acting under 
orders ?”” ; 

“‘T am afraid so,” the Paymaster replied, “and I do not 
see why I should not tell you, since you ask, Countess. The 
truth will be known some day. Indeed, it would be strange 


1 Paymaster at Elba, as he had been for six years in the French 
army. 
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if you did not learn it even before you left the island. We 
ate poor here. What His Majesty has in reserve, or can 
draw from the island’s resources, is absolutely inadequate 
for his enses. So, materially speaking, there is no 
happiness.” 

“ But,” replied Marie, greatly perplexed, “ the Emperor, 
I know, had a large personal fortune !” 

“ Nearly one hundred million francs, Countess . . . the 
savings he made on his civil list. He gave almost all of it 
to meet the needs of the army. As for the two millions a 
year promised him by the treaty between him and the 
Allies, we are still waiting for the first instalment, and I am 
quite sure this allowance will never be paid. We shall find 
means to procure what is necessary, but it is not pleasant. 


And, in spite of a rare strength of mind . . . the Empress 
and his son far from him, I fear forever . . . such obscurity 
after such power . . . such ingratitude from those who 


owe him everything! . . . Only his pride keeps him from 
showing his plight. It is true he interests himself in 
the organization and development of his domain, but 
you know him... he must always be working and 
nizing.” 

entable though the state of affairs was, as revealed 
by de la Peyrusse, Ttatle felt relieved at his explanation. 
It would have been too painful to see the Emperor accepting 
his fall with resignation and enjoying his make-believe 
kingdom. Yet she spent a horrible night. So he was 
in need of money ! He was obliged to scrape and scheme to 
avoid bankruptcy! It was unbearable to think that he, 
who had generously paid the debts of so many prodigals, 
and had even disdained to put aside a sum in case of mis- 
fortune, should find himself in such 2 situation. So deeply 
was Marie affected that, when moming came, she seized 
the bag containing her jewels, some of which she had 
inherited, some of which had been gifts from Napoleon. 
She would beg him to accept them, if only as a 
loan! 

“ Sire,” she began hurriedly, when, upon her request for 
an interview, she was ushered in without delay, “ with Your 
Majesty’s permission I will go straight to the point. All 
those with whom I have worked in the cause to which I am 
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devoted have contributed personally towards its expenses. 
I have never yet done so. May I ask that you allow me to 
place my share in your hands?” 

Napoleon’s face showed astonishment. “I do not follow 
you, Marie,” he exclaimed. “Iam greatly concemed about 
the troubles that circumstances have brought upon those 
you speak of, and for that reason am grateful for their 
activity. As to the steps they take, when I approve of 
them, I encourage them. But there is, so far as I know, 
no fund for the cause, and consequently no contribution 
to be made.” 

“Your Majesty will excuse my embarrassment, I should 
have spoken more plainly. I know money will be needed, 
if not at the moment, certainly in the future. I expect to 
do my paft. Though I have little else, I have plenty of 
jewels. I beg Your Majesty to take them, and to use them 
when the day comes that they are needed.” 

Her meaning was unmistakable; Napoleon could not 
but understand. Either because she knew of his financial 
difficulties, or because she supposed he would attempt to 
regain the French throne, she was offering him her jewels. 
‘The intention was noble—the offer insulting. He would 
have considered it insulting even when they were lovers, 
because of the difference in their rank. But a glance at her 
beautiful face, so full of anxiety, restrained the words that 
rose to his lips. He had no reason to be offended, for Marie’s 
offer was not tinged with familiarity, or indifference to his 
dignity. Familiar she had never been. It was noticeable 
that since they had become metely friends she had always 
addtessed him as “‘ Sire” or “ Majesty.” Again, her ake 
ing his permission twice, before coming to Elba, and her 
attitude since her attival, proved that his fall had not 
weakened the respect she had for him. The proposal 
was tactless, nothing more, and he could only remember 
the beauty of her motive. 

Napoleon, after rapid reflection which was concealed by 
his habitual pacing back and forth, found words in which 
to refuse the offer without wounding her. 

“T might well be surprised at your generous offer, Marie,” 
he said. “I might also, though that did not occur to you, 
be slightly offended. But I am neither, for I know the 
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gteatness of your heart. Thank you many times over, my 
poor dear. You will not insist when I tell you that I have 
refused money from friends or relations who are compara- 
tively wealthy. I do not know what the future will bring 
forth. Circumstances may oblige me some day to call for 
financial aid, but that would be limited to restitution by 
those who are in my debt. I do not mean to say that I am 
well-off, but the situation is far from hopeless. . . . When 
do you plan on going to Naples, Marie, to make an effort 
to have Alexandte’s majorat restored ?” 

“T thought of leaving to-night, with Your Majesty’s 
permission,” she said, and she could not disguise the 
disappointment in her voice. 

“T am certain the King will listen to ‘you, Marie, 
_ I will do my part by giving you a letter for 

im.” 

Napoleon temained invisible for the rest of the day but 
was present at dinner. He laid stress on the fact that his 
agents, among them several Poles, were giving him reports 
on the French and the foreign situation, which were all 
that he required. He also mentioned that, although he 
could not peidoa Mutat’s intrigues with the Coalition, 
he had not hesitated to address himself to him for the sake 
of others, These observations explained to Marie his 
reserve about his own affairs, and gave an added value to 
his help in the restitution of her son’s majorat. Immediately 
after dinner, Teodor left for Marciana Marina on the north 
coast of the island. The party was to embark,from there, 
and prepatations had to be made. 

When night fell the travellers and their escort started 
out, picking their way over paths as rough and narrow as 
those which had led them up to the Hermitage. The 
weather was sultry; the horses breathed noisily and 
stumbled occasionally ; and the guides’ shouts of warning, 
from one end of the file to the other, echoed among the 
mountains and died away in the distance. A strange caravan 
iz such a place, strangely composed, moving by torch- 
ight. 
eNapoleon had said he would ride with the party for half 
an hour. As before he took the boy on the front of his 
saddle, and, when the path permitted, he rode beside Marie. 
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He assured her of the pleasure she had given him by coming 
to Elba, and urged her to send him news of the progtess of 
her affairs. But he was persistently silent about his own. 
However, when he left her, it was with words of confidence 
about the future and about the settlement the Allies would 
make with regard to Poland. He drew her aside to say 
good-bye and kissed her. 

On arrival at Marciana Marina it was found impossible 
to embark in the rowing-boats, owing to the roughness of 
the sea, but Marie resolutely refused to return to the 
Hermitage, and it was decided that the ship should make 
for Porto Longone, where they would join it. This meant a 
tide of some twenty miles across the mountains in the 
tempestuous wind which had arisen. Fortunately the 
catriage had followed them to Marciana Marina, and, 
while the escort found shelter in some empty fishermen’s 
huts, the five travellers took refuge in it. At news of the 
increasing storm at sea, Napoleon had sent to bring back 
his guests to the Hermitage, but, when his messengets 
arrived, they were told that the carriage had already left 
for Porto Longone. 

Regardless of her fatigue, and without pity for the 
hardships she inflicted on her companions, Marie lost 
herself in day-dreams. Except for a few serious remarks 
on governmental methods, Napoleon, during her two days’ 
stay in his vicinity, had been loquacious but banal. She 
felt that her offer of help had displeased him. He had not 
mentioned the Empress, but it was more than probable 
that every precaution had been taken to prevent her 
knowing of this visit. Marie was bewildered. Did Napo- 
leon not understand that she was his faithful friend, his 

assionate supporter, while Marie Louise had already 
Forgotten him? Was he simple enough to believe that the 
“daughter of the Casats” would ever consent to share 
his obscurity? .. . But why had she herself so gteatly 
desired to come here? And did she realize, now it was 
over, that she had hoped for something from her visit ? 
Yes, unconsciously, though with intensity, she had hoped 
fot something. 

Poor Marie! How was she to understand, at the outset, 
that the force impelling her to Napoleon’s side was born, 
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not of reason, but of the emotions? How could she guess 
that the joy and grief she then felt—grief at his fate, and 
joy at the thought of being with him—had blended per- 
fectly to form the very mixture from which, as Hume had 
said, all human “hope” is made? 


CHAPTER V 


EARLY three months slipped by before Marie was 
N able to obtain restitution of her son’s majorat. 


Then, successful in this, she felt free to visit Paris, 
where she spent some weeks before returning to Italy. 
Her visit to Elba had chilled and wounded her. Napoleon 
was, she saw, still the devoted husband of the queen who 
had desetted him. He had refused to share his secrets, 
and had disdained her help. To this treatment he had 
added insult by sending her, “ to cover travelling expenses,” 
a sum sufficient to pay for the trip many times over. But 
she did not allow this behaviour to affect her relations with 
other members of his family. Made welcome at Naples, 
where she was kept informed of all negotiations and often 
acted as an intermediary, it was in Lucca, Princess Elisa’s 
place of residence, that she chose to live. There she 
continued to work for the Bonapartist cause, and there 
she received the news for which she, and millions in France, 
had been waiting. 

It was in a peculiar frame of mind—not uncharacteristic 
of her race—that Marie passed the days following Napo- 
leon’s landing in France.’ Her brain refused to reason, and 
it seemed impossible that she would ever rouse herself 
sufficiently to act, until the very moment when, without 
conscious desire or impulse, she set out to be near him in 
Paris. 

On her arrival she sent word of her presence, and received 
no sign. But there was now some consolation, for, before 
she had been there a week d’Ornano had resumed his 
tole of attendant cavalier, and Marie found him more 
charming than ever. Her reluctance to contract a new 
marriage lessened from day to day. She was weary of 
sacrifice and longed fora strong arm to lean upon. Besides, 


1 March rst, 1815. 
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Poland’s fate was once more in Napoleon’s hands, as he 
said to her, when she had a few words with him at the 
public audience—their only meeting. But, when the two 
friends reached an understanding, they had no opportunity 
of acquainting Napoleon and obtaining his consent to their 
union, before grave events occurred which threatened to 
tender it impossible, or at least to postpone it indefinitely. 

For one thing, although Napoleon had now accepted the 
Allies’ conditions of the previous year, war was declared 
on France. D’Ornano, accordingly, had to undertake the 
work of te-forming and organizing the units under his 
command. Then, on the eve of his departure with the 
atmy leaving for Belgium, he shocked Marie’s strong 
religious principles by fighting a duel in spite of her prayers. 
An order appointing the officer to command a corps had 
teferred to “ the senior general available,” without specify- 
ing whether senior in years or in rank, and this ambiguity 
had started a dispute. D’Ornano, disregarding the loss 
their possible death would cause to the army, and brushin, 
aside his fiancée’s entreaties, met Count Bonnet, his tiv: 
for this command, on the /errain. Both were badly wounded. 
A few days later, came Waterloo. 

Marie devotedly nursed her lover who had disobeyed and 
displeased her. But the shock, and her disappointment in 
him, coming at the time of France’s defeat and the fall of 
the protector of Poland, brought on an illness similar to, 
though far less serious than, that from which she had 
suffered before her marriage to Walewski. She was at the 
end of her endurance. Fate seemed to deny her happiness, 
peace, or rest. 

Waterloo was fought on June 18th, and on the 21st she 
made her way to the Elysée Palace, where Napoleon had 
arrived a few hours previously. This time the spectacle 
was very different from that which she had witnessed at 
Fontainebleau, after the abdication. Around the palace 
sutged a huge crowd. Cries of Vive l’Empereur and noisy 
clamouring for arms, for resistance, for wat to the death, 
resounded on all sides. What if the civil and military 
dignitaries turned against him. The people of Paris 
remained faithful, and confident in their Emperor. Inside, 
order and animation reigned. Generals, senators, deputies, 
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and many women thtonged the cortidors, but Marie, with 
Alexandre, was received almost at once. Napoleon showed 
pleasure at seeing her, and greeted the child with some 
emotion. Taking him in his arms he said: 

“Do you remember me? . . . Do you remember the 
nice walk we had together last year, when you came on a 
boat to see me, with maman, Uncle Teodor, and Aunt 
Emilie? .. . And do you remember what I told you, 
and what game we played at?” 

“ OF course I remember!” replied the boy. 

“ And do you like me?” 

“Yes, papa empereur, I like you with all my heart.” 

“Enough to leave maman for a while, and come with 
me?” 

“ Where are you going, papa emperenr?”” 

“To a terrible war, because the bad people who took 
your country long ago, now want to take mine.” 

“ Well, I will go with you, papa emperear. Vl go up on 
yout horse, like the day when we came to see you... . If 
some bad man tries to kill you, I'll shoot him!” He 
aimed atblow at Napoleon’s face. 

“Thetel . . . but heisas strong asa lion, this big boy!” 
exclaimed Napoleon. With a quick, awkward movement 
of his hand he brushed his eyes. “I think I shall take him 
with me,” he said to Marie. “It could easily be 
arranged . . .” 

“ Sirel. . . what are you saying! .. .” 

“You see,” remarked Cg aren to the boy, “ maman 
wants you to be a coward, but we won't have it!... 
Madame, I will take him by force . . . just as soon as I have 
made up my mind which army corps he is to command.” 
Then, solemnly, to Alexandre. ‘‘ Does that meet with your 
approval ?” 

“Yes, papa empereur. And, don’t worry; Vil talk to 
manmen about it.” 

** The urge to fight is rooted deep in human nature, you 
see, Marie,” whispered Napoleon in Marie’s ear, as he 
kissed her tenderly. “Let us pray God that the sacrifice 
Tam going to make will prevent this little one from seeing 
war, with all its horrors |” 

On the day following this meeting Napoleon abdicated 
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for the second time, and, on the 25th, left the Elysée for 
Malmaison. 

Then the fight was on between those who remained 
faithful to the Emperor or his dynasty, and those who 
were for the Bourbons ; between the army, supported by 
the majority of the people, and those who called for an 
armistice. The Napoleonic patty clung to the hope that 
the sound of enemy guns bombarding the Plaine St. Denis 
might cause the senators and deputies to turn to theit old 
commander again, and it was with some such expectation in 
her mind that Marie hastened to Malmaison. 

* Sire, I came hoping to find you had left to take command 
of the army...” 

Napoleon, who had been talking to some officers under 
the awning in front of the chateau, smiled at Marie’s 
clumsy opening, then offered her his arm, and silently led 
her towards the house. 

“So you still believe in miracles ?” he asked when they 
had entered. “ Well, perhaps I do, too. But they ate rare 
these days, and after car thought I have come to the 
conclusion that it would be rash to count on supernatural 
aid in this instance.” More seriously he continued : “No, 
Marie, my decision is made. At the time of my abdication 
I refused to listen to Prince Lucien,? though his advice 
was peters full of good sense, or to the King of West- 
phalia,? whose coonge and magnetic petsonality would 
have been very valuable, as you will agree. So I am not 
likely to change my mind now, when things are so much 
worse.” 

“ But Paris is in danger!” Marie exclaimed. 

“My decision is made,” repeated Napoleon. “I now 
intend to finish my life in some hospitable country, where 
I shall bring up the King of Rome, knowing that some day 

1 A suburb of Paris. 

2 Napoleon’s brother, who had remained in the background during 
the Empire on account of some difference with the Emperor, but 
Bos later played an important part during and after the “ Hundred 

ays.” 

7 Jeréme, Napoleon’s youngest brother whose marriage to Elizabeth 
Paterson of Baltimore had been annulled. He later married the 
King of Wurtemberg’s daughter, and was for years associated with 
Poland, where he was very popular. 
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France will call himtothe throne. I may not live to see this, 
though it will not be long before these Bourbons abandon 
my liberal policies, and arouse popular indignation, but 
the thought that it must happen, soon or late, will console 
me for everything.” 

“But...” 

“Do not insist, Marie, it is useless. Even if your miracle 
happened, and I was asked to lead the army against the 
Allies, I should do so only to disappear afterwards, vic- 
torious or defeated. But you, and little Alexandte ... 
ah, Fate has been unkind to you both, and to Poland. 
Still, you must not despair. You are young; Alexandre is 
clever and should make a name for himself; while your 
countrymen are brave and patriotic.” 

He walked by her side through the house which Josephine 
had furnished and tended with such loving cate that it 
tivalled the Trianon of Marie Antoinette’s day ; the house 
where she had worked untiringly to gather about her the 
nucleus of a strong pany Joyal to her absent husband, so 
that on his return from Egypt, instead of being a man 
forgotten, he might seize the reins of government. How she 
must have loved him! Now she would help him no more, 
but her spirit pervaded the place ;1 her face looked down 
out of gilded frames—here was a Gérard, there a Girodet— 
and Hortense,* walking in the garden with Napoleon’s 
mother, was a living reminder of her. 

By way of the billiard room and reception rooms they 
reached the gallery, off which opened the dining-room, the 
“salle du conseil” and the unusual study, designed in 
imitation of the interior of a tent. With unseeing eyes 
Marie passed the famous paintings, the illustrations of 
Ossian’s poems, and the sculptured masterpieces of an- 
tiquity. Even the exquisite panels of Apollo and the nine 
Muses, carved in Greece’s golden age, went unnoticed as 
she pondered the strangeness of this man who, with his life 
in ruins, was pling selage here among the ghosts of his 
paps hou Why did he Baa how could he bear, 
to invade the very sanctuary is temple of memo 
with her, whom he had also loved ? : 2 

1 The Empress Josephine had died at Malmaison on May 24th, 1814. 

* Josephine’s daughter. 
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“You will be absolutely free now, Marie,” said Napoleon, 
breaking the silence. “ I say this because I think you have 
always believed, even since my marriage, that some day I 
would send for you. . .” he paused, then continued 
hurriedly, “I do not know whether you have made any 
plans. If you have, don’t tell me them, for I should be 
tempted to give you a lot of advice—which would not do 
you any good. All I ask is that you try to remember me 
kindly, for I shall not forget you. If ever you are in 
difficulty write me. I shall be offended if you go to anyone 
but me, or the King of Rome, if I am dead. Speaking of 
Alexandre . . . now that Murat is deposed, and the majorat 
is confiscated, you must be anxious about Walewski’s 
estate... have you any good news from there?” 

*T cannot believe that we shall not see each other again,” 
said Marie with a sob, ignoring his last question. 

“T know, my deat, but itis so. Try to be happy, thinking 
only of the good times we have had together. I shall always 
treasure the memory of your loyalty and perfect sympathy. 
And, because you understand me as others have not, thete 
is no need for me, before we say good-bye, to explain 
certain things which might pethaps make you think less 
bitterly of what happened in Warsaw .. .” 

She interrupted vehemently: “I regret nothing, 
Napoleon !” 

“Tt is nice to hear you call me that, Marie. Alas, I wish 
Thad as little to regret as you. I tried to make you happy, 
but often I was forced to hurt you. Nobody is free, least 
of all an emperor, and if we were to live it all over again I 
should not be able to act differently. Ah, Marie, you ate 
so young ; you will re-marry. I wonder if the man you 
choose will appreciate the treasure he is getting.” 

“Sire, Iam not ready .. .” 

“Hush... Tam not asking for confidences. But, if ever 
you do marry, that man will have one most urgent duty 
towards you, and that will be to convince the world that 
patriotism alone, in its most splendid and unselfish form, 
induced you to be the friend and—why should I not say 
it—the mistress of Napoleon.” 

“Oh, Sire!” 

“Go now, child of my heart,” be murmured, drawing 
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her into an embrasure, and gazing at her intently, as though 
to engrave on his mind the image of her pale face, still 
beautiful through het tears. ‘“ Go, for I have so much to do, 
and so little time to do it... There, stay a moment ; wipe 
your eyes, calm yourself, my poor, little Marie... But you 
did not answer my question . . . will you have enough 
money to live comfortably and look after Alexandre’s 
future ?” 

“Thave some money, Sire, thank you. As for Alexandte, 
you made some investments for him. . . then there is the 
land in Poland. That is enough to make him independent. 
If there is a treaty...” 

“ Poland will still be far better off than she was before I 
helped her. The Powers will not undo all I did; so Iam 
sure Alexandre’s income will increase with the years. 
Later, if things go well with me, I shall be able to help.” 

Marie cried again, admiring his fortitude, and touched by 
his consideration and the sense of fairness that allowed him 
to admit the real reason for her surrender to him, where a 
lesser man would have attributed it to his own irresistible 
charm, She looked at him, His features were still fine 
and full of character, his deep-set eyes still flashed under 
a broad unwrinkled forehead that reminded her of 
Alexandre’s, Though he was really stout now, he looked 
very dignified in his simple uniform. The Empress had 
deserted a husband who was still strong and pleasing. Not 
long ago Marie would gladly have gone with him to the ends 
of the earth. Perhaps she would still have done it, if he had 
asked her, but not gladly, only out of pity or as a duty. 
But he had not asked her, and she loved him for that. 

Suddenly she felt cold and dizzy, and knew that unless 
she reached the open air she would hint, Her only conscious 
thought was that she must not worry Napoleon... . 
Napoleon who was so kind and who had so many troubles, 
Sithont another word of good-bye she turned and ran to 
the door. 


CHAPTER VI 


HILE he was confined to bed d’Omano did not 

notice the change that had taken place in 

Marie. After the fashion of his sex he took it 
for granted that she must be absolutely happy just because 
he loved her. So, when she came to the sick-room in 
the morning and drew the curtains, she seemed to him the 
embodiment of radiant youthfulness as she stood by the 
window in a blaze of sunlight. Indeed it would not have 
been easy for a man of far keener perceptions than his to 
guess that Marie was nearing a breakdown, for, though 
she was ill and in agony of spirit, she gave little sign of 
this, save in her walk which had lost its spring, and in her 
smile which seldom reached her eyes. 

His wound healed slowly, and many weeks passed before 
he was able to go out, Then, for the first time, d’Omano 
began to suspect that something out of the ordinary was 
happening to Marie. He questioned her, but got no satis- 
faction, for she always contrived to escape, saying she had 
a headache and must lie down, or giving another of those 
conventional excuses which a gentleman must believe, ot 
cease to be a gentleman. Weeks passed during which 
Marie spent a great deal of time out of Paris; and, while 
in the city she was seldom at home.1 D’Omano became 
steadily more puzzled until, one day, throwing gentility 
and discretion to the winds, he forced his way into her 
presence and demanded an explanation. 

“ Why all these evasions, Matie deat?” he asked, after a 
moment’s unnatural conversation which failed to justify 
the manner of his entry. “ Can’t we be frank?” 

“ What evasions?” said she, with an assumption of 
innocence. 

1 Marie was now living at No. 48 rue de la Victoire. 
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“You know what I mean, Marie. What is keeping you 
from marrying me?” 

He seized her hand and carried it to his lips. It was 
fevered and trembling. 

“ My deat, my darling . . . when shall it be?” 

She did not speak, and it was evident that she was 
struggling to retain her composure, or to control a hysterical 
outburst. “Of all the amazing women! . . .” thought 
d’Ornano, in whom pity and anger were at war. “ WhenI 
leave, she sends for me ; when I come back she goes away ; 
and, when I offer her everything I have, she is indifferent ! 
... What am I to make of it? What kind of love is this ? 
. Is it love at all? . . . Or was she just attracted by my 
strength ... my decorations . . . my pretty uniform? ... 
I am beginning to have doubts !” 

Marie had moved to the far end of the room, and sank 
into an arm-chair. She lay there limply, small and helpless, 
but alluring in the filmy dressing-gown which she had 
drawn tightly round her as though chilled. As he looked 
at the crumpled figure a wave of desire swept over the man 
who had loved her so deeply and for so many yeats. Too 
many !...a voice seemed to whisper. Why should he wait 
longer? She was very tempting, voluptuous, in spite of 
her precious air of modesty. He had only to walk across 
the room! .. . Then, at a stroke he would avenge her 
rejected suitors, absolve old Walewski, and emulate 
Napoleon in his wooing ! 

These dark thoughts melted away before he could take 
a step towards her, and he was left shocked and ashamed. 
In their place, a great tenderness suffused him, and, for a 
moment, a great submission. She should be his wife, but 
in her own time. He would await her pleasure, and would 
plant no seeds of regret to spoil the perfection of their 
marriage. She, who had been the toy of fate, would leatn 
real happiness through his devotion, 

Now he went to her, but slowly and without passion. He 
raised her hand and kissed it again; then let it fall back 
gently into her lap, and quietly left the room. Meeting a 
chambermaid he ordered to send for a doctor, and to 
see that her mistress was given immediate attention. His 
tendemess remained, but, as he went downstairs, his 
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feelings of submission grew less. Perhaps he should have 
shaken her? . . . He stopped aghast. The idea seemed 
sacrilege. And yet? ... He went on again, and let himself 
out into the street. After looking at his watch he started 
for home at a rapid pace—in an hour he should be dining 
with some relations—and as he strode along he sometimes 
struck the paving with his stick. It was not the thought of 
the dinner that made him do so, for, though his host was a 
Royalist, d’Ormano always enjoyed visiting his household. 

At this time everyone in Paris was talking about the trial 
of Marshal Ney for high treason, which was then coming 
toanend, When sent by Louis XVIII to capture Napoleon 
after his landing at Golfe Juan, he had, instead, joined the 
Emperor in the march on Paris, So the arrest of the Marshal 
had been no surprise, and any exercise of the Royal clemency 
on his behalf was not anticipated. Of the trial itself no 
one doubted the issue. As a matter of course, the con- 
versation at the dinner tured on the fate of the great 
soldier, and several expressions of opinion aroused the 
resentment of d’Omano who was already overwrought. 
After violent exchanges upon the subject, he declared that, 
because of Ney’s popularity and the unpopularity of the 
Royal Government, an energetic effort to rescue the 
accused from prison would probably succeed. 

“ Energetic effort! What do you mean?” asked one of 
the guests. ‘ Public opinion caused no outcry when other 
Bonapartists were imprisoned, or even executed; the 
Chamber is overwhelmingly Royalist ; and the Government 
is determined at all costs to make an example of Ney.” 

“T did not allude to any legal action,” retorted d’Ornano. 

“Oh! you mean a rising! Ha! Ha!... Excuse my 
mertiment.” 

“Tf I had a hundred men,” burst out d’Ornano, all the 
more imprudently because contemptuously, “I could get 
the Marshal out of the Conciergerie! I could raise in the 
streets enough admirers of his to overpower the guards 
and defy your police.” 

As he entered his doorway at a late hour, d’Ornano found 
this note on the step: “ For what you said this evening 
you are a marked man. You may expect a search-watrant 
to be served on you, and you may be arrested. Burn all 
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compromising papers and be prepared—One of the Hundred 
who would have followed you.” 

He was not inclined to doubt the good faith of the 
message or the accutacy of the information. Here was 
clearly a hint to fly, sent by some Bonapartist who had 
probably succeeded in obtaining a post in the Ministry of 
Police by concealing his identity. d@’Ommano spent the 
night in going through his papers, filing some and destroy- 
ing others. To his personal servant, an old soldier by the 
name of André, who came to call him, he gave a brief 
account of the facts and of his plans. He would apply at 
once to the Ministry of War for a three months’ extension 
of leave and permission to go to England, where he could 
wait till the storm died down. Everything must be ready 
for his departure in two hours. He would try to have the 
matter straightened out by his friends while he was absent. 

Planned with the assurance and rapidity of a man accus- 
tomed to making important decisions, his scheme had every 
chance of success, bot it made no allowance for delays. 
Yet, after taking some steps in the direction of the Ministry, 
d@’Ornano paused for a moment, then tumed and walked 
briskly in the direction of Marie’s house, which he entered 
by the kitchen door. 

It was eight o’clock, an early hour for a call, but he could 
not bring himself to leave her in Paris in her depressed 
condition (especially after the painful scene of the evening 
before) and without having wrung a definite answer from 
her. Surely at the memory of his consuming love which 
he had so often proved, she would cease to be capricious, 
and agree to accompany him. They would be married in 
England as soon as possible, and then set about organizing 
their lives. Thus d’Ornano reasoned to himself as he 
hurried along, thus he reasoned at Marie’s house while he 
sent a maid to wake her and ask her ugerntly to see him 
for an instant. 

He waited three hours, to be told, at last, that Madame 
was in great pain and could not receive the General, but 
would write to him in the afternoon. 


CHAPTER VII 


OUIS XVIII had granted the “ Constitutional 
Charter”? to the French people and, having the 
mentality one would expect to find in the de- 

scendant from a line of absolutemonarchs, he was convinced 
that this in itself was enough to ensure the stability of his 
throne. Confident that he had thus rallied to his support 
a sufficient majority of his subjects, he had several times 
sent troops to stop the Usarper, only to see them desert to 
the flag of thei old idol, while the mass of the populace 
openly approved their conduct. 

Fotced to flee, Louis and his Court had sought refuge at 
Ghent, whete they pondered deeply and came to the 
conclusion that they had been too generous. They should 
have dismissed from the civil and military services all 
concerning whom they had not fully satisfactory reports ; 
they should have placed under surveillance those most 
likely to be disloyal, and should have instituted a Govern- 
ment much more reactionary in form. 

After Waterloo, when France lay prostrate, the re- 
established Government of Louis XVIII lost no time in 
repairing its “ mistakes.” Insult and injury were heaped 
upon the helpless people through arbitrary legislation, 
grotesque severity in the sentences of the courts, and 
connivance at the excesses of Royalist fanatics. 

These circumstances, as well as the situation immediately 
affecting himself, should have prevented d’Ornano from 
changing his plans in any way. But they had not. And so 
it was that André, after much hesitation, resolved to 
inform the Countess of the consequences of an imprudent 
call which had been paid her that morning. He therefore 
made his way into the same kitchen where d’Ornano had 
waited earlier in the day, and, with some emotion, told the 
despondent servants all that had happened, and their 
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indignant exclamations bore witness to the disgust of the 
people at the methods employed by the new masters of 
France. 

At about one o’clock, he explained, the General had 
come in, but not alone. He had been artested while 
teturning to his house. The police had a search-warrant. 
One of them sent him to look for a cab and carried off his 
master, making a package of his papers. What a thin, 
to do, and what bad luck! If the General, who had tol 
him everything, had left Paris earlier, as he orginally 
intended, he would not have been interfered with, for at the 
Ministry they knew nothing, since they had extended 
his leave without objection and authorized him to go to 
England. The Countess must be wamed and told that he 
was going to the Ministry of War; as an old soldier he 
would have a chance of finding someone who could tell 
him where the General had been taken. If necessary, he 
would demand an interview with General Clarke,’ himself. 
They should see if he, a fellow-general, approved of this 
treatment by policemen of a former commander of the 
Imperial Guard ! 


Marie made het preparations with a feverish activity. 
Rapidly shaking off her lethargy under the impulse of her 
old instinct to save others, and heedless of obstacles 
because she felt that in delaying d’Omano she had been 
tesponsible for his arrest, she moved heaven and earth to 
telease the champion of Matshal Ney from the prison of 
P Abbaye where he was confined. 

Late every night, when the sounds of the great city had 
died away, Marte still sat at her desk, absorbed in letters, 
papers, and reports, going over the ground she had covered, 
and elaborating new plans. Near her, as when she was 
working for the prestige of Napoleon, was Elzbieta 
Abramowicz, who had been living in Paris with Madame 
de Vauban since Poniatowski’s death. This reconciliation 
was Maric’s first sactifice for her part in Auguste’s mis- 
fortune. She needed the tion of this shrewd and 
steadfast petson, and deep in her heart she welcomed an 
occasion to forgive. 

1 Clarke, Duke de Feltre, Minister of War. 
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In the papets on the desk lay scores of possibilities, and 
they searched them for a clue, an idea. Here was the letter 
from Talleyrand, who scorned Poland so, but whom they 
had had no hesitation in approaching, since he had often 
met d’Omano: “. .. You ascribe to me, Madame, a power 
which I no longer have, but which the Duke d’Otrante, my 
former colleague at the Ministry, has been careful to 
pteserve. I suggest that you write to him. I am extremely 
sorty, I assute you, to be unable to do anything. . .” 

But the Duke d’Otrante, otherwise Fouché, had naturally 
been approached already, though he was now in Dresden 
and te been unfaithful to Napoleon. A reply had been 
received from him, containing a warning which the two 
women did not fail to note: “. . . I cannot entirely agree 
with your proposal to go direct to my successor at the 
Ministry. The matter lies outside his province, and if he 
were to interest himself in it he might take it to too high a 
quarter. That would make it seem more grave than it 
teally is. It would be better to persuade the General 
himself to pull some strings. He has friends in both parties, 
and must not be too proud to use them. Others are 

rocketing their scruples just now... .” After saying that 
fe had written to his wife’s family, who were in favour 
at Court, Fouché added, which was true: ‘‘ You know, at 
all events, that I have done everything possible, and that 
in my ptesent position I should have no hand in dubious 
schemes...” 

Fouché’s advice was followed and gradually the whole 
affair began to appear less serious. Finally, an influential 
Royalist took the case into his?own hands. Marie was 
overjoyed. Her first impulse was to send news to the 
interesting prisoner but, instead, she decided to await some 
word from him. It came almost immediately : 


“PRISON DE L’ABBAYE, 
17th January, 1816, 
“Dear Marie, 
I am told that I am likely to be set free at 
any moment. Soon I may see you again. But first 
I wish to tell you of the gratitude that fills my heart 
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indignant exclamations bore witness to the disgust of the 
people at the methods employed by the new masters of 
France. 

At about one o’clock, he explained, the General had 
come in, but not alone. He had been arrested while 
tetuming to his house. The police had a search-warrant. 
One of them sent him to look for a cab and carried off his 
master, making a package of his papers. What a thin, 
to do, and what bad luck! If the General, who had tol 
him everything, had left Paris earlier, as he orginally 
intended, he would not have been interfered with, for at the 
Ministry they knew nothing, since they had extended 
his leave without objection and authorized him to go to 
England. The Countess must be wamed and told that he 
was going to the Ministry of War; as an old soldier he 
would have a chance of finding someone who could tell 
him where the General had been taken. If necessary, he 
would demand an interview with General Clarke,’ himself. 
They should see if he, a fellow-general, approved of this 
treatment by policemen of a former commander of the 
Imperial Guard ! 


Marie made her aa patie with a feverish activity. 
Rapidly shaking off her lethargy under the impulse of her 
old instinct to save others, and heedless of obstacles 
because she felt that in delaying d’Ornano she had been 
responsible for his arrest, she moved heaven and earth to 
telease the champion of Marshal Ney from the prison of 
l’Abbaye where he was confined. 

Late every night, when the sounds of the great city had 
died away, Marie still sat at her desk, absorbed in letters, 
papers, and reports, going over the ground she had coveted, 
and elaborating new plans. Near her, as when she was 
working for the prestige of Napoleon, was Elzbieta 
Abramowicz, who had been living in Paris with Madame 
de Vauban since Poniatowski’s death. This reconciliation 
was Marie’s first sacrifice for her part in Auguste’s mis- 
fortune. She needed the tion of this shrewd and 
steadfast person, and deep in her heart she welcomed an 
occasion to forgive. 

1 Clarke, Duke de Feltre, Minister of War. 
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In the papers on the desk lay scores of possibilities, and 
they searched them for a clue, an idea. Here was the letter 
from Talleyrand, who scorned Poland so, but whom they 
had had no hesitation in approaching, since he had often 
met d’Omano: “... You ascribe to me, Madame, a power 
which I no longer have, but which the Duke d’Otrante, my 
former colleague at the Ministry, has been careful to 
pteserve. I suggest that you write to him. I am extremely 
sorry, I assure you, to be unable to do anything . . .” 

But the Duke d’Otrante, otherwise Fouché, had naturally 
been approached already, though he was now in Dresden 
and had been unfaithful to Napoleon. A reply had been 
received from him, containing a warning which the two 
women did not fail to note: “.. . I cannot entirely agree 
with your Proposal to go direct to my successor at the 
Ministry. The matter lies outside his province, and if he 
were to interest himself in it he might take it to too high a 
quarter. That would make it seem more grave than it 
really is, It would be better to persuade the General 
himself to pull some strings. He has friends in both patties, 
and must not be too proud to use them. Others are 

cketing their scruples just now... .” After saying that 
fe had written to his wife’s family, who were in favour 
at Court, Fouché added, which was true: “ You know, at 
all events, that I have done everything possible, and that 
in my ptesent position I should have no hand in dubious 
schemes...” 

Fouché’s advice was followed and gradually the whole 
affair began to appeat less serious. Finally, an influential 
Royalist took the case into hisfown hands. Marie was 
overjoyed. Her first impulse was to send news to the 
interesting prisoner but, instead, she decided to await some 
word from him. It came almost immediately : 


“PRISON DE L’ABBAYE, 


17th January, 1816. 
“Dear Marig, 


T am told that I am likely to be set free at 
any moment. Soon I may see you again. But first 
I wish to tell you of the gratitude that fills my heart 
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each time I think of your interest, and your efforts 
on my behalf—though your generosity did not come 
as a surprise. From what the messenger you sent 
a few days ago said to me, I could see that your 
wonderful nature had not changed; that, even when 
living in pain, you were still unselfish and capable. 
Alas, what I could sof see (though I listened hard to 
every word he spoke), was that you were doing this 
for love of me! 

Yet, I have followed all your suggestions, for I 
still have the hope that freedom may unite us. If it 
does not, my liberty will be useless—even my life. 

Once in a letter that I wrote, when you were in 
Italy, I asked you to send me just these words, ‘I love 
you.’ Is it possible that, before my release, I shall see 
yout dear writing again, and read at last, with fluttering 

atts the magical words that will make you mine for 
ever 

I am yours, Marie, with all my soul. 

AucustE.” 


MARIE ro AUGUSTE 
(By hand) 
“ Thursday 18th. 
“Tlove you!” 


MARIE ro AUGUSTE 
(By hand) 
“ Thursday, 4 o'clock. 
“* DEAREST, 

You will not find me waiting for you at the 
door when you leave the Abbaye to-morrow. You 
must not think me cruel, but I could not bear to see 
you, my fiancé, for the first time under the prison 
walls; and to have our first real kiss in their shadow. 

Go to England. Your passport is being ar: . 
As soon as you attive send me your address and I 
shall come to you. 

Youts for ever, 
Marie.” 


CHAPTER VII 


N September 7th, 1816, two travellers arrived 
O before breakfast at the Wellington Hotel in 

Brussels. They were young, and fashionably 
dressed, and appeared to be of some importance, for 
Cambacétés, who had been second only to Napoleon during 
the Empire, and General Count Gérard with his pretty 
young wife} were there to welcome them. An interested 
bystander might have been able to identify the couple as 
General d’Ornano and Countess Walewska, whose forth- 
coming wedding announcement had received notice in 
the newspapers of both Paris and Brussels. 

The ceremony was to take place that day, after having 
been postponed so often that Marie wondered whether 
her guardian angel (to whose promptings she had listened ~ 
earlier) was not vehemently renewing his wamings against 
the union on which her heart was set. First there had been 
Antoine’s iliness, which had taken her to Poland when she 
should have been leaving for England. Then, since 
d’Ornano had in the meantime moved to Belgium at the 
invitation of friends, it had been necessary to start afresh 
on the search for a place to live in ; the selection of a house ; 
its decoration and furnishing in a manner which he con- 
sidered worthy of her and commensurate with his means.* 
This had taken till the end of May, but, no sooner was it 
completed than Auguste received a hint that he would not 
be allowed to stay in Brussels. He was to be added to the 
number of those exiled Bonapartists to whom that city 


1 Rosemonde de Valence, granddaughter of Mme def Genlis, the 
writer. Count and Countess Gérard were the grandparents of 
Rosemonde Gérard, the noted poetess, who is the widow of Edmond 
Rostand, author of Cyrano de Bergerac, etc. 

2 Owing to several inheritances, and to an important majorat 
created for him by Napoleon, d’Ornano was a man of great wealth. 
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was forbidden by decree of the King of France. He 
regretfully gave up the Aéte/, and sold the furniture just 
bought. Finally, when it seemed certain that this trouble 
had blown over and that his name would not appeat on 
the “ red list ” after all, the death of his father, old Colone 
d@’Ornano, had made a further postponement unavoidable. 

They had planned on having a very quiet wedding, with 
only a few intimate friends present, but were to find the 
Church of St. Michel and St. Gudule too well-attended for 
their taste. The news had gone about. Perhaps the publica- 
tion of the bans and the newspaper reports were responsible 
for this ; but itis not improbeble that the good curé Sotteau, 
a little excited by the unusualness of the occasion, had 
allowed his tongue to wag too freely, Whatever the reason, 
many unaccustomed worshippers, in attitudes of prayer 
or meditation, were stationed, that momning, in those pews 
which commanded a view of the side-chapel dedicated 
to St. Sacrament. As they sat, or knelt, they glanced 
surreptitiously, under lowered lids or between their fingers, 
towards the west doorway. Happily their eyes never rose 
to Verbrugghen’s great pulpit towering above them. So 
they were spared the mortification of seeing themselves 
mirroted in the grotesque carvings of its balustrade, where 
the petty vices of mankind were symbolized by a cynical 
sculptor to whom woman seemed but a blend of peacock, 
parrot and monkey—and man, half eagle and half crow. 

One virtue these curious watchers had—patience! And 
that was now rewarded. The small wedding-party had 
arrived, and was making its way down the dim avenue 
flanked by tall pillars of varying design. High windows, 
wrought by such men as Rogier and Haeck, threw slanting 
beams of watming light, so that the bridegroom’s coat 
looked browner still, and the bride’s pale face glowed 
radiantly. They passed, all too quickly, into the chapel, 
and the curé’s voice was taised in exhortation. 

The onlookers abandoned all pretence of devotion. Their 
gaze was not turned to the sacred monstrance, or to the 
tich altar, but was fixed on this woman, Marie Walewska, 
who had been the great Napoleon’s mistress. She had a 
past—to be envied or deplored, according to one’s nature— 
and that was all they chose to remember. It was that that 
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had aroused their curiosity, rather than the thought of 
Poland’s heroine at last giving herself into 2 man’s keeping 
of her own free-will, without coercion. D’Omano read 
their minds, and was filled with resentment. He longed to 
fuss and curse the gaping fools. Would the service never 
end? 

At last it was over, and a few minutes later he was 
driving back to the hotel with his wife at his side. The 
next day they left for Liége. They had seen enough of 
Brussels ! 

There a house had to be procured, and they were fortunate 
in finding one, almost immediately, on the rue de Fragnée, 
outside the city walls. Built in the refined and dignified 
manner of the previous centuty, and surrounded by 
beautiful gardens, it lay at the foot of a gentle slope, and 
Jooked out over a wooded park. Marie was enchanted. 
Even if it could not quite compensate them for their exile, 
this was at least a pleasant haven where they might lie 
sheltered from the storms that had so often threatened 
their love in days gone by ; and where they might gather 
strength to face the future. 

In this idyllic spot she found counge to tell him every- 
thing. She explained the reasons for her marriage to 
Walewski, her worship for Napoleon since childhood, the 
exaltation of her mood when she knew he had at last 
entered Poland, and her heightened admiration for him 
because he held aloof from the dissensions that racked 
her people. So that the account might be frank she 
wrote it out, and gave it to her husband,} after trying to 
make him understand her feelings for this extraordinary 
man to whose domination she had submitted as soon as 
he possessed her, and who had then succeeded in winning 
her respect, her affection—and finally her love. 

} This “ account,” short and impulsively written, should not be 
confused with Marie’s full and detailed memoirs that fell to Alexandre 
when her property was divided between her children by the casting 
of lots. They have remained in the possession of the Walewski 
family ever since, but, owing to their private nature, have aever been 
published, though certain privileged persons have, now and again, 
been allowed to read selected passages. Incidentally, Alexandre also 
left memoirs which have since appeared in print, but he speaks very 
little of his mother’s life before her second marriage. 
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Marie had never before taken anyone, even of her own 
family, into her confidence, and, while her motives, along 
with her hopes and fears, had been understood by many, 
they remained open to mistepresentation. D’Ornano was 
learning some of these now for the first time, and the more 
he heard the greater grew his admiration for her unselfish- 
ness and courage. He regarded her tenderly when she 
revealed how she had passively accepted, as slave from 
master, the Emperor’s decision that their relations must 
cease, since he loved Marie Louise; how she had not fled 
ftom him forever because she still considered that she was 
the bond that held her country to him, like a life-line which 
could not be cut without submerging Poland; how, after 
the retreat from Moscow, believing Poland “ dead,” she 
had tried to forget her grief in a whirl of pleasure that had 
given him those weeks of her company which he had so 
enjoyed in Paris; but how, at the back of it all a habit of 
duty, an outworn loyalty, had kept her from becoming 
his. 

She described the visit to Elba, with all its consequences. 
But even then, in spite of her efforts, and in spite of their 
reunion in Paris, she had not been happy. Not even when 
she had consented to marry him, had she felt as other 
women do who lose themselves in visions of flower-decked 
churches, bridesmaids and pages, of handsome grooms 
with wedding rings, and of organs peeling in their honour 
as they walk through a brilliant assembly of admiring and 
slightly envious guests. Although Auguste was an ideal 
match from every point of view he was not, at that time, 
the man who sprang to mind when she thought of her 
country, her son, and all that was her life . . . And later 
things became worse when Napoleon had gone and Poland 
was again in the hands of foreigners. She was ill and, fora 
while, hated him because he had deprived the Emperor of 
his sword at Waterloo; because he could still think of 
love at such times as those ; and because he offered her 
happiness, when she did not want to be happy, when only Al- 
exandre saved her from the veil, and sometimes from suicide. 

D’Ornano was grateful to her for these fearless con- 
fessions, and did everything to comfort her, and make her 
happy. And she wes happy. He was convinced of that, yet 
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sometimes (what man in his position would not occasionally 
give way to morbid curiosity) he led the conversation to 
the subject of the prisoner on St. Helena, watching her 
face, and seatching her words for proof that he still meant 
much to her—but he found none. She would express pity, 
indignation at his imprisonment, ot admiration for his 
gteat qualities, but only as a friend, not as a lover. It 
seemed as though all her affection was now for her husband. 

Then Matie became pregnant. To d’Orano this seemed 
alt that was necessary for the completion of her salvation, 
and fot the fulfilment of his fondest hopes. He had always 
longed for a child of his own, and he saw that, if he could 
only persuade Marie to share this longing, hatmony would 
teign, and their love become tranquil and satisfying ; love 
such as she might perhaps have known years earlier, if 
only she had listened to Elzbieta at the time of her first 
mattiage. 

He had little difficulty in infecting Marie with the 
spirit of his own jubilation, and counted himself the 
luckiest of men. If he had been kind to het before, now he 
spoiled her. Even when she conceived the notion that 
she must travel all the way to Warsaw to consult Czckierski* 
he made no protest, though he could see no necessity for a 
step which would separate them for many weeks, since he 
could not obtain leave to accompany her. So, she went ; 
and her husband’s heart was heavy as he watched her 
drive away. 

Lonely, and dreaming of her, he wrote : 


* Likce, 
oth January, 1817. 
“ MARIE, MY DEAREST WIFE, 
I remember once secing, in a dressing-station, 
a man of my regiment whose right arm had been 
amputated. When the orderly let him feed himszlf 
for the first time, he said to me: ‘I cannot understand 
not having my arm any more. I feel it, I use it, and 


1 The noted accoucheur who had attended her at the time of 
Alexandre’s birth. 
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yet I do not see it.” So, I feel you at my side, I press 
you to my heart, Marie . . . yet J cannot see you. I 
have made the discovery my comrade made, in pain, 
many yeats ago, and I admire the genius of the 
man who fitst made ‘union’ a synonym for 
mattiage. 

Some people, who consider themselves very intel- 
lectual, argue that the rules governing matrimony 
must be wrong because they are contrary to Nature. 
But I am now convinced, as never before, that this 
regulation of human affairs is itself a product of 
Nature—and one that makes for the greatest possible 
happiness. 

You and I both know men and women, mutually 
attracted, who wished to make homes, and made only 
tragic failures. And this happened simply because 
they did not realize the responsibilities of their 
undertaking. Let people submit to the laws of 
marriage, let them stand up to take vows and acknow- 
ledge their duties and obligations! Then they will be 
impressed by the public and sacred character of the 
contract. 

Am I being very serious, Marie dear? If I am it 
is only because 1 want you to know, O Wife who are 
Myself, that, though you ate far away, you are here. 
Our home has not lost its warmth, nor our garden 
its light. 

lexandre understands now that his mother could 
not take him with her. How the tears poured from 
his eyes the first evening, when he was saying his 
prayers! It was touching to hear him. But he has 
not wept again, and I am glad of that, for it is his 
determination, not his forg: ess, that has triumphed 
over his feelings. The child, I am sure, will be a fine 
man, and will make you proud of him. 

He has been talking lately of his friend Charles in 
Chaudfontaine,! and I think a playmate would be good 
for him, so we are going there to-morrow, to stay 
until you return. I shall write you in two or three 
days, and the letter will still have time to reach you. 


1 A watering-place in Belgium, 
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I wait impatiently for news and send you my dearest 
love. Be careful of yourself and, above all, be happy, 


dearest ! 
AuGusTE.” 
MARIE to AUGUSTE 
“ WALEWICE, 
24th January. 


“ My OWN DEAR AUGUSTE, 

I arrived at Walewice yesterday evening at 
nine o’clock. M. Caritét and Rosa wete wo! 
during the journey and protected me from every 
worry and fatigue. This morming I was awakened by 
your first letter. It has brightened the day. It came 
faster than I did; but then, it had no old bones to be 
jatred by the ruts. My deat, you have no idea of the 
state of the roads | 

By this time you will have had some of those I 
wrote whenever I got the chance; but I wish this 
one could be different. It answers yours, dear Auguste, 
which I understood and loved. I have read and 
re-read that; and I shall read it over and over again. 

Our separation weighs heavily on me often, but the 
weight disappears when I tealize fully how wholly 
together we ate. I am one of those, as you know, 
who believe that marriage cannot be dissolved, and 
who see in the blessing given from the altar (when it 
is freely asked) the wonderful mingling of two souls 
and the strength?to be faithful to one’s vows. The 
divine grace came down to me during the long delays 
before our union, and, like you, I say: O Husband 
who ate Myself, however distant you may be, you are 
always here | 

What you tell me about Alexandre fills me with 
joy and comforts me. Kiss him, and rumple his hair, 
for me. 

I do not wish to hide from you that I am feeling a 

3 This gentleman is often mentioned in Maric’s and Alexandre’s 
Papers, but without any explanation of the capacity in which he 
acted. He was probably a secretary of a tutor. 
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little weak. Sometimes I have a presentiment of—I 
know not what. I do my very best not to believe in 
it; to think of the jokes you would make about it ; 
and to struggle against the tendency, very deep in 
me I know, ‘not to fight the misfortune which 
threatens me.’ Nothing sezms to help, not even 
thoughts of the child that is asleep in me. It is a 
foolish obsession, and this afternoon, when I go to 
Kiernozia, I shall pray once more in the chapel, and 
find strength to laugh at my fears. 

I can see that this letter, which I wanted to be so 
kind and tender, will make you sad. Still I send it, 
for how can I hide anything from you! At least you 
will learn that I feel as you do about our marriage. 
I know it must be the truth. If I believed J were 
dying, it would not be my departure from the world 
that would make me weep, but the thought of your 
loneliness after I had gone. 

As I write to you, beloved, my courage revives. 
Still I send this letter, like the coward that I am. 
Fotgive me, dear. 

lam writing to the little one. 

Ever your loving wife, 
Marie, 


P.S.—Little Antoine seems much stronger now, I 
am glad to say. Teodor and the others have been 
asking about you, eager to have your news. 

P.P.S.—As I was closing this a note arrived from 
doctor Czekierski who has just received your letter. 
He asks if I am coming to see him, or if he should pay 
me a visit hete. So I have told the messenger that I 
will go to Watsaw to-morrow. 

My love again, 
M.” 


Marie’s journey to Poland in her delicate condition 
caused d’Omano many misgivings. Yet the visit did her 
good, for she found her countrymen mote contented 
than she had pictured them, and saw countless evidences 
of the truth of isola’ prediction that the Powers would 
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not dare repeat the tyrannies of 1793. There was still a 
Poland. Though the Grand Duchy of Warsaw was 
“united” to Russia, still it was not incorporated in the 
Empire of the Tsars; though Posen had become German, 
it had its own Constitution; and if Galicia was less 
emancipated than the other provinces, it had, nevertheless, 
a tepresentative Government. In some parts of the country 
there were Polish Governors, and everywhere Poles were 
well represented, while the language was not interfered 
with. Most significant of all, pethaps, was the fact that 
Cracow, which Poniatowski had seized from the Austrians, 
was now the capital of an independent republic, with Count 
Wodzicki, a Pole, as its President. 

Though Poland was not a sovereign nation her people 
wete freer, by far, and happier than in those terrible days 
when the land was robbed of its very name; and this was 
the outcome of Napoleon’s intervention, and the work of 
devoted patriots, among whom Marie’s name stood high. 
She drew great comfort and hope for the future from 
General Zayonczek, whom she had seen almost daily when 
in Warsaw, for she leatned from him that peace and order 
reigned, in spite of some sadness and disillusionment. 
Further, he was making vigorous efforts to obtain for 
himself a post from the Tsar which would enable him to 
protect his countrymen, and to take advantage of any 
opportunity for rebellion that might occur. 

So it was that, when Marie returned to Liége with 
Antoine, she felt relieved of much anxiety for her native 
land, and was able to devote herself to the duties of married 
life with new zest. Automatically the extensions of 
d’Ornano’s leave followed each other; relentlessly the 
months of pregnancy advanced. In the house by the park 
deep bliss prevailed, marred only by the fleeting thought 
of a lonely rock that held the great king-maker—a prisoner 
of kings. 

Then Rodolphe Auguste? was born, and it seemed as 


1 General Zayonczek was later appointed Viceroy of Poland, but 
showed himself very submissive to his Russian master. 

2 Rodolphe Auguste Louis Maurice, Count d’Ornano, born on 
June gth, 1817, always showed himself an ardent champion of Poland’s 
cause. Diplomat, and then deputy in the French Chamber, his 
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if his first mewling awoke the slumbering Fates. Doctor 
Czekierski had warned her that she must on no account 
attempt to suckle her baby. He realized, though he had 
made light of it, that she had for years been suffering from 
kidney-disease which had only been held in check by strict 
dieting and frequent “cures.” Yet now, after a difficult 
accouchement, she stubbomly persisted in doing so, evincing 
a passionate tendemess for the infant which was draining 
her of her strength. Soon it became evident that she was 
sinking. By the orders of doctor Ansiaux, who was 
attending her, the child was removed and given to a 
midwife. But it was too late; the damage had been done. 
Weeks passed without any perceptible improvement, and 
then her heart began to fail, that poor heart which had so 
often been sacrificed, and so often revived merely to bear 
fresh sacrifices. 

Tn vain was she nursed with cate, and beseeched to fight 
her illness for the sake of her children; in vain was the 
celebrated doctor, Baron Corvisart, called to her bedside ; 
and in vain did a cloud of prayer rise in Poland, imploring 
her recovery. Marie only said quietly that her presentiments 
had not been mistaken, and d’Ornano, observing his wife’s 
serenity in the face of death, and the calmness with which 
she expressed her last wishes, asked himself whether a 
foreknowledge of her destiny had not been the real reason 
for her continued refusal to marry him. 

She would say, ““ Auguste, dear, I bring distress to all who 
love me. There is something unnatural about me that 
attracts misfortune. Yes, it is better that I go, for then 
you will be released from this evil enchantment. . . . But 
for me you would not be in exile. You would be working 
for France? . . .” Or, half waking from a drugged sleep, 
she would startle those near her by strange wate : “Tam 
glad to die . . . only my mind is alive now . . . every- 
thing is dead in me—even my loves, my pains. If! were to 
writings and speeches at the time of the Polish insurrection of 1863-64 
attracted great attention in political circles. He married Elisabeth 
de Voyer d’Argenson, and six children were born to them. 

1 D’Ornano’s career resumed its brilliant course thirteen years later, 
on the fall of the Bourbons. He became eventually a Peer of France, 
a Senator, Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, and Marshal 
of France. 
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remain they would hate me—Auguste and the children— 
there is nothing of a woman left.” At other times she 
would talk contemplatively of her funeral. “ You will be 
there, dear, close by me, gazing for the last time at my 
face . . . I promise that I shall be very beautiful.” Then, 
“ Ah, you will look so y 3 who will ever think you 
ate walking behind your wes remains?” 

From the day when she first understood that her illness 
was likely to prove fatal the name of Poland never passed 
her waking lips, but thoughts of her country were woven 
into all her dreams and hideous nightmares. She babbled 
of the Campaign of France (which she made take place on 
Polish soil), and sang snatches of ‘“‘Teszexe Polska nie 
zginela 1”); and once it seemed that Poniatowski, on being 
made a Marshal of France, clapped a cocked hat on his head, 
and suffocated her with his discarded cxapka.* But even at 
that moment she hated him less than his uncouth aides- 
de-camp, of whom she always feared that they were going 
to touch her with their coarse, clammy hands. Sometimes 
Elzbieta took the phantasmal stage, but always in Auguste’s 
company—and this did not please Marie. 

Indeed there was little peace for her in that world of 
fevered imaginings, except when Napoleon visited it to 
give her comfort by his presence, as he had done when 
her protector, and the confidant of her secrets. He was a 
sure stronghold, a continual source of inner strength. It 
almost seemed as though he must have implanted in her 
some patticle of himself, which had taken deep root, 
and was now flowering bravely in the winter of her 
days. 

To the watchet in a sick-room it is terrifying to observe 
how the malady mounts in the brain, and gnaws the sluice- 
gates of memory at a hundred points, so that jets and 
streams pout from the reservoir of the past, mingling in a 
strange jumble as they rush to escape through the wagging 
tongue. The visible ravages of the disease are no less 
pitiful. Lips made for love tum ashen and lifeless; eyes, 
once bright, ate kindly veiled by lids too weak to open ; 


1 “ Yet Poland is not dead 1” 
2 A Polish military head-dress. 
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and hands that should be lovingly engaged lie limp and 
disused on the coverlet. And, if it is a last, a mortal illness, 
the watcher will sit in an agony of spirit, gazing into the 
empty years ahead, ot counting those behind, now stultified, 
while the patient gladly tums to go without compassion 
for the living who must stay. This was the last illness of 
Marie, who once had been the little “‘ Polish wife.”” Was 
she now dying because she could no longer bear her 
widowhood ? 

At this time very few people were permitted to see her. 
Certain of her own, and d’Omano’s, relations were welcome, 
especially a sister-in-law whose young son Marie, as god- 
mother, had named Napoleon. Then, of course, there was 
always Elzbieta—dear Elzbieta! To these Marie often 
spoke of Alexandre’s future, calling on them to witness 
the wishes she had expressed to her husband. ‘“ He must be 
brought up as if he were a real Walewski, and as if I were 
educating him myself. The day will come when Poland 
will call her nobles to her aid, and Alexandre will have to 
answer. When he grows older and understands that two 
bloods run strong in him, you can be sure that he will 
also know his duty to France. . . .” 

Some distant kinsmen whom she hardly knew, and 
several Polish and foreign dignitaries, heating of her grave 
condition, journeyed to Liége, but found her door closed. 
From childhood her life had belonged to others. What was 
left of it she meant to call her own. She would live it 
undisturbed. ‘‘ Please,” she said once, in a tone unusual 
to her, “prevent these deathbed visits, and the noise and 
excitement that attend the last moments of so-called 
famous people.” 

One day the final verdict of the doctors was given. 
Marie, they said, could not live to see the new year. As if 
divining their opinion, she asked for the last rites. 


On November 30th, instead of the conventional applica- 
tion for an extension of leave, the Minister of War received 
this laconic communication: “ General Count d’Ornano 
has the honour to inform Your Excellency that, his last 
six months’ leave having expired, he has returned to 
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France and is living with his family at 48 Chantereine 
Street.” Marie, since it was not given her to die in Poland, 
had made this painful pilgrimage that she might close 
het eyes in the land of her adoption, her husband’s country 
—and Napoleon’s. 


POSTSCRIPT 


vault of the d’Oranos in Pére Lachaise cemetery, 

there stands an urn. On its pedestal is Marie’s name : 
within lies her heart. The urn was placed there on December 
rth, 1817, and her body lowered into the vault, where it 
remained until carried to Poland as she had desired. 

The cemetery is filled with flowers. From them rises, 
tenuous as their own perfume, a momentary illusion of 
peace. Then it is gone; swept away on a surge of sound, 
as the noise of the streets flows in. Volleys of musket-fire 
have echoed in the circle of these walls, and shells have 
burst among the mounds, saluting thunderously the 
unresponsive dead. Such is the place. The stilled heart of 
Marie Walewska has found a fitting sanctuary. 


U= an altar in the chapel which covers the family 


THE END 
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Lord Lovat, 1871-1933 
Compton Mackenzie writes 
“AL viography of Simon Fraser, Fourteenth Lord Lovat and 
Chief of the great Clan Fraser, was wanted if only to record the 
public service of a man whose life was a pre-eminent example of 
public service, Yet the public life of Simon Lovat, who died in the prime 
of bis intellectual energy and at the top of his rich experience of men and 
affairs, was but an amplification of bis own personality. He was a 
great Catholic nobleman. “He was the Chief of a renowned Clan. He 
was one of the largest landowners in the country. He was a leader of 
men, a fine soldier, an enthusiastic sportsman, a open shot, a genial 
host, a wise administrator, an imaginative man of business : but beyond 
everything he was a perfect friend, and none bas confirmed more surely 
Seneca’s dictum that friendship it ever serviceable. Whether it was 
Simon Lovat’s genius for friendship which gave him perpetual youth or 
the other way round might be hard to say. Certainly both were bis with 
@ fullness that is seldom granted. Panegyric is frowned upon by the 
Sashionable mood ; but the life of a Christian gentleman who has taken 
his place with the great Christian gentlemen of the past will be welcome 
to a multitude of readers not yet ashamed to admire in a man the virtues 
that Shakespeare admired and celebrated in immortal verse.” 
by Illustrated, 185. 
THE RT. HON, SIR FRANCIS LINDLEY, 6.c.M.., C.B., C.B.2. 


Nikolaus I 


[7 ithout @ doubt this is one of the most exhaustive biographies of 
that lovable, weak, and unbappy figure—ihe last of the Czars. 
Written in that strong and vivid style so reminiscent of the bio- 

grapher Alfred Neumann, the author presents a complete and sympa- 

thetic picture of the irresolute monarch with bis leaning towards fatalistic 
mysticism, his childish vanity, curiously coupled with an inferiority 

complexe and his sudden panics. Iiustrated, 185. 


y 
ESSAD BEY 
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Anthony Hope and His Books 

Being the authorized life of Sin AntHony Hope Hawkins 
jew modern romances have won a quicker fame or kept a wider and 
more lasting popularity than “The Prisoner of Zenda”, which 
after forty years still glitters in cinemas and is read as a school-book 
in India and Japan. But the author of this happy romance—scholar, 
thinker, lawyer, politician—was in some respects more remarkable than 
any book he ever wrote ; and apart from bis output of novels and plays, 
and the great reputation which be gathered from them, he is better worth 
studying as a human figure than most of the characters he invented and 
described. Sir Charles Mallet, a life-long friend of Anthony Hope 
Hawkins, has been entrusted with bis diaries, a record perhaps as intimate 
and candid as any given to the world in recent days, and with a correspon- 
dence of close personal interest, rendered charming by the wit and fancy 
which the author of “The Dolly Dialogues” knew so well how to impart 
to letters and to talk. Of this singularly interesting material the bio- 
Stapher has been allowed to make full use, and this Memoir based on it 
deserves the attention of every lover of literature and life. Illustrated, 185. 





» 
SIR CHARLES MALLET, J.P. 
Author of Herbert Gladstone—A Mernoir 


a 
Round the World for News 


With a foreword by R. D. BLumEnrzLD 
Mr. Harry Greenwall is one of the veterans of that almost vanished 
band of Special Correspondents who travelled the world in search 
of news. Their lives formed a geographical jumble, and year 
after year their names appeared in the national newspapers on the top 
of “stories” from the storm-centres of Exrope, America, and the East. 
Mr. Greenwall, after being War Correspondent for the “Daily Express”, 
became one of the most famous of these friendly rivals. 

In this book he has recollected the most thrilling of bis adventures 
in search of news. We read of perhaps the most unusual Armistice 
Night experienced by any Englishman. We follow bim into Berlin as 
the first British newspaper correspondent to the capital when Germany 
crashed into defeat. We see through his eyes the drama and meet the 
personalities of bistoric days. Ilastrated, 155. 











b 
HARRY J. GREENWALL 
Author of Storm Over India 
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Reminiscences 


‘Fe women can have enjoyed a life so interesting, so full of contrast 
over a period of nearly fifty years, as Her Highness the Ranee of 
Sarawak, 

The wife of the only White Rajah in the world, Her Highness the 
Ramee has enjoyed wide experience of life both in England and in Sarawak, 
and in this fascinating volume, culled from old diaries and scrap-books, 
she writes of the memories which come crowding to ber from the years. 

There are stories here of ber childhood ; of dancing classes at Windsor 
Castle before Queen Victoria ; of shoots in Windsor Park with the Kaiser 
and King Edward. We are told of the first meeting with the Rajah of 
Sarawak, of her betrothal and marriage, ber first visit to Sarawak and 
of ber experiences in that land. There are stories of visits to France 
during the War and of a close friendship with the Earl of Ypres. Famous 
names fit through these pages ; stories of the Ranee’s literary career, of 
her exbibition sj ‘pastels, and of the plays she has written. A fascinating, 
revealing volume certain to arouse the greatest interest and to be very 
widely read. Iilustrated, 185. 


y 
HER HIGHNESS THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 


My Joyful Life 


Prope have called Cutctiffe-Hyne the Ulysses of modern novelists and 
know bim as the creator of the famous Captain Kettle, but though 
he bas travelled widely he has so far, for the most part, saddled 

bis experiences on fictional characters and called them novels. 

Here, for the first time, he has set down the history of his own wander- 
ings and vicissitudes. He has seen things with a humorous eye, and reading 
between the lines one gathers that he has been through some risky times. 
But he passes them off with a chuckle, and so from Arctic Lapland to the 
Congo, from schooners and barques in North Sea gales to a sloop in a 
Mexican Gulf tornado, from mines in the Sierra Madre of Oaxaca to 
monffion in the Atlas of Morocco, he tells of his doings in a simple, vivid 
Jangnage that will appeal to every man or woman who enjoys the breath 
of the open. Hlastrated, 18s. 

a 
Cc. J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE 
Author of the Captain Kettle books (over 6,000,002 copies sold) 
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Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


(Fre 0 have lived a more active or a more varied life than Sir 
Max Pemberton. His novels, of which there are nearly sixty, 
have thrilled millions, and be was a pioneer in both cycling and 

motoring ; be has known some of the greatest cricketers, footballers, and 

oarsmen of our time. 

Associated, then, with many branches of activity during the last 
ify years, Sir Max has compiled a quite unique volume of reminiscences 
fall of amusing anecdotes and experiences. Ulustrated, 185. 
» 


SIR MAX PEMBERTON 
= 7? 


Time’s Delinquency 
gellant book, invigorating in content and style, “Time's Delin- 
quency” is the record of a man’s life as a soldier and as a traveller ; 
a record of impressions extending over many years from the borders 
of Nfahanistan to where the Arabian Sea laps the ivory beaches of 
labar. 





For many years Major Handley has been preparing for the writing 
of this book: jotting down impressions, searching through history, 
sravelling across strange lands. i Illustrated, 185. 


MAJOR LEONARD HANDLEY, M.C. 
Author of Hunter's Moon, etc. 


Prince Bulow, Man and Statesman 


“ith the exception of Bismarck, no German Chancellor has been 

the subject of so much literature as Prince von Bilow. The 

present study, from what Bilow bimself described as the “skilled 
hand” of Dr. Miinz, is, however, authoritative and unique inasmuch as it 
was prepared with the direct approval of its subject. 

The anthor spent considerable periods of time in the intimacy of 
the Bilow family circle, and had every opportunity to talk, with Bilow 
and bis many important visitors. Ilsstrated, 185. 

y 








SIGMUND MUNZ 
Author of Edward VII at Marienbad 
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A. Story-teller Tells 


fier so many novels here is Berta Ruck’s own story. 

‘Babyhood in India, childhood in the Regiment, girlhood in Wales 

(where she went to a school which was a mixture of L. T. Meade 
and “Madchen in Uniform”), art-student-time at the Slade and in Paris, 
beginning journalism in London (when, since she could have papered a 
room with those slips about “regrets”, any edifor’s middle name remained 
Osis, as far as she was concerned). These experiences are described in 
much the same way as she talks. 

A large division of the book contains pen-portraits from life of 
celebrities : H. G. Wells, Sir Ray Lankester, Paviova, Augustus John, 
R.A., the Darwins, Arnold Bennett, Alec Waugh, Evelyn Waugh, 
V. Sackwille-West, Melba, Captain de Havilland, Edgar Wallace, a 
close-up of Vicki Baum, General Swinton (of “Tanks’”), Glyn Philipot, 
R.A., Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Thesiger, Hilda Vanghan, and many 
others. Ilustrated, 185. 





y 
BERTA RUCK 


Author of The Girls ct His Billet (931d thous.), Tbe Courtship of Rosamund Fayre 
(ggth thous.), The Lad With Wings (joth thous.) 





The Authorised Life of Marconi 


With a Foreword by the Maxcness MARcont 


Amongst the great inventors of the world the name of the Marchese 
‘Marconi will rank high. To hbirs the world owes the miracle 
of modern wireless, which has become a social factor of well-nigh 

paramount importance. The life of such a man cannot fail to be either 
interesting or tmportant. 

We follow bere the course of those first experiments at Bologna, 
and then the first test of the system in England between Penarth and 
Weston, and afterwards its investigation by the Italian Government at 
Spegia. As far back as 1899, wireless communication was first 
established between England and France, and in this fascinating record 
we follow its gradual development. Tlusirated, 185. 


a 
B. L. JACOT & D. M. B. COLLIER 
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“Tovarish” 
The Odyssey of a Siberian Exile 


number of books have been written on war imprisonment in 
various lands, but none other, we think, on a prisoner’s fate in 
exile in Siberia. Words must fail in any description of this 
incredible human document in which P. C. Extighoffer narrates the story 
of “Professor John”. 
“Professor John” was no adventurer, but was pitchforked into 
experiences wellnigh incredible by the force of circuemstances. 
Ulustrated, 125, 6d. 
y 
P. C. ETTIGHOFFER 
Author of The Island of the Doomed 








My Own Trumpet 


fost people have, at some time or other, carved their initials on a 

tree, possibly in the vain hope of attaining a somewhat material 

immortality. This was the reason that Dion Clayton Calthrop 
gave us for writing this book of reminiscences. In his case it will secure 
for him a deserved place in the literary tree. 

Brilliant author, artist, and playwright, his life provides a sparkling 
series of sketches of literary and artistic circles in London and Paris 
diving the present century, 

His life has been a rare combination of vitality and cpicurism. 
While frankly admitting bis partiality for good wine and cigars, good 
people and conversation, be paradoxically continues that he invariably 
begins work at six in the morning and swims before breakfast! Such a 
personality must necessarily attract and interest. His pages are alive 
vith wit and charm, abundant in amusing anecdotes of famous people, 
together with notes from the author's own trampet, which, contrary to 
the usual practice of that cacophonous instrument, will delight the listener. 

Illustrated, 125. 6d. 
y 
DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
Author of The Dance of Love ; Beginner’s, Please ; History of English Costume, ts. 
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Eyes of the Press 


“Fives of the Press” is not an autobiography, but a thrilling illustrated 
‘narrative of the hazards, heartbreaks, and humour in the lives 
of Fleet Street’s camera men. The author is om the staff of the 

“Daily Mail”, and after twenty years’ service with this famous daily 

newspaper, be has produced a brilliant volume bristling with excitement 

in every chapter. No one could fail to be fascinated by the secrets he 
reveals of how “the pictures are got for the paper”, often at the risk of 

Fife, and generally in the face of breakneck competition. After recounting 

how he started in Fleet Street, Mr. Turner describes in graphic detail 

how he photographed a man committing suicide by shooting, his ordeal in 

two air crashes, how be nearly went to prison for using a camera in an 

assize court, and his adventures in foreign countries and on the high seas. 
‘ Iilustrated, 185, 


WILLIAM K. TURNER 


Thirty Years a Hunt Servant 


(Edited by the well-known sporting author, J. FAiRrAx-BLAKEBOROUGH) 
Introduction by Mrs, INGe, rx-AttitasTone, M.FH. 


famous ex-hunisman, Jack Molyneux retired from hunt service 

a couple of seasons ago after having had over thirty years’ experience 

in many counties, Commencing bis career as second horseman 
in the Duballow country at the age of fifteen, be later turned hounds to 
Frank Bartlett and other famous huntsmen. At the age of twenty-one 
Molyneux became first whipper-in to the Quorn and in due course carried 
the horn in the Garth, Meynell, Atherstone, Hertfordshire, and both the 
North and Sonth Shropshire countries. He has many stories to tell of 
well-known masters of bounds, famous hunstmen, and sportsmen whose 
names are household words. Illustrated, 185, 


y 
J. H. MOLYNEUX 
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It Was Such Fun 


member of the well-known family of Farquharson of Invercauld, 
the author of this witty and delightful volume was brought up at 
Langton, one of the most beautiful houses in Dorset, At the 
age of eighteen she married Mr. Hafa Williams and was intmediately 
plunged into the greatest and suost brilliant society of ber time in England 
and on the Continent. Her husband was a keen racing man and was one 
of the most intimate friends of King Edward, and this record of an active 
life passes in review nearly sixty years, Tlustrated, 18s. 


y 
MRS, HWFA WILLIAMS 








Modern Spies Tell Their Stories 


T# very catacombs of espionage and counter-espionage have been 
ransacked by Mr. Rowan, long an authority on this secret warfare, 
to marshal dependable, first-hand accounts that cover all known 

situations and their attendant hazards. 

You accompany Charles Lucieto, the French operative, on bis 
impossible yet successful missions, and with Lieutenant Bauermeister, 
crack. German Intelligence Officer, you survive inescapable traps on the 
Rassian Front. You share the perils of that plucky patroit Marthe 
McKenna as she relays to the Allies the secret moves of the arrogant 
horde which is crushing ber homeland, Belgium. Nicholas Snowden, 
the Austro-Hungarian, guides you unflinchingly to the beleaguered fortress 
of Przemysl. You live through weeks of tension inside the lines of 
Bolshevik Russia with Paul Dukes, later knighted for the fruits of his 
courage. Other facets of the art of espionage are uncovered by Joseph 
Crozier and Colonel Max Wild, and by Ignatius T. Trebitsch Lincoln, 
Dr. Armgaard Graves, and Horst von der Goltz. 

5 Ilastrated, 121, 6d. 


RICHARD W. ROWAN 
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Paddock Personalities 


With an Introduction by the Most Hon, Taz Maxguis or Zeruanp, G.CS1,, 
GCLE, PBA 


few men have played a more active and varied part on the Turf 
during tie past thirty years than Mr. Fairfax-Blakeborongh. 
The author of a dozen “Turf” novels which have earned for bim the 
title of “the second Nat Gould”, with a terrific output, with over fifty 
“Turf” books to bis credit, and as a regular contributor to many papers, 
be bas had unrivalled opportunities of close contact with all classes who go 
to the make-up of the great Turf army. Illustrated, 125. 6d. 


4 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, M.C. 


Famous Cases of Norman Birkett 


i the public estimation, Norman Birkett has taxen the place of 
Marshall Hall. Until recently, he had the amazing record of 
never losing a murder case, and the peak of his career to date came 

with his brilliant handling of the Mancini defence in the second Trunk 

Mystery. 

The author, in this book, selects a dozen of the most famous of 
Birkett’s cases, and tells them with particelar attention to the methods 
and manners of the great advocate, We see Birkett of Cambridge 
making “‘the most graceful speech Roosevelt ever heard”. We bear the 
“silver voice” in the Dennistoun case, the Jonesco case, the Ronse trial, 
the involved Waterlow case, and in the sensational trial of Touy Mancini. 
The career of a brilliant criminal advocate might well be the theme of a 
novel ; but here we see the central figure in the setting of real life, sombre 
drama. Hlustrated, 185. 

y 
ROLAND WILD 
Author of Crimes and Cases of 1933, Griones and Caset of 1934, te. 
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Heroes of Empire 


he magnificent story of our Empire is the story of great men whose 
Soresight, whose sincerity, and whose courage carried to fulfilment 
the vision which they saw. 

No writer is better fitted than Rafael Sabatini to sell, in this 
Jubilee year, the superb stories of our Empire-builders. Drake, Clive, 
Wolfe, Cook, Ribodes—to some they are little more than names, but 
this volume presents them as living men and their achievements as glorious 
adventures. Their records are more thrilling than fiction, their achieve- 
ments such as will stir the heart. 

“Heroes of Empire” is the tribute of a great writer and a volume 
worthy of the undying story which it unfolds. 

Ilustrated, 185. 


y 
RAFAEL SABATINI 
Author of Venetian Masque (20th thous.), Heroic Lives, Scaramouche (265th thous), ete. 
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Death of an Empire 
The first authentic and intimate account of the life of Karz IV, last of the ruling 
Hapsburgs 








‘arl IV, a young nephew of the great Francis Joseph, at the 

tatter’s death in November 1916 was called to the throne of the 

Hapsburg Empire in the middle of the Great War and with no 
expertence of ralership. His early life had been influenced by bis 
Catholic mother, who was a “saint”, and his married years had been 
devoted to his wife and family. A series of tragedies, including the 
suicide of Crown Prince Rudolph at Meyerling and the assassination 
of Ferdinand at Sarajevo, brought him to the throne. 

Not only did be find himself embroiled in war, but called upon to 
govern an Empire composed of no fewer than eleven different and differing 
nationalities, all eager for separation, It was a task as colossal as it 
was hopeless, 

The book has all the glamour of a novel—love, hatred, tragedy— 
but it it a real life-story set in Royal circles, showing the pitiful frailty 
of human endeavour amid the splendour of the most ornate Court in 
Exrope. A young man raling fifty-five million warring subjects, 
trying to stamp into stillness an earthquake, 

Ilastrated, 185. 


y 
H. BALASSA 
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Rachel the Inmortal : 
Stage Queen ; Grande Amoureuse ; Street Urchin ; 
Fine Lady 

AA Sul, frank, and impartial biography of Rachel, the world’s 

greatest actress, bas been written by Mr. Bernard Falk. Many 

letters which have not yet appeared in any written “life” of the great 

actress are introduced, together with a vast amount of fresh material, 
the whole combining to make a volume of fascinating interest. 

Rachel is shown not only as Queen of the Paris stage, but as “la 
grande amoureuse”, the cheeky street urchin, and the great lady whom 
Rings and queens, dukes and duchesses, were glad to welcome. 

The book, which bas occupied two years of the author's time, in 
addition to numerous  Pistagrapiie illustrations, contains twelve special 
plates drawn by Frank C. Papé, one of the mast notable book-illustrators 
of the day. by Iifustrated, 185. 

BERNARD FALK 
Author of He Langhed in Fleet Street, The Naked Lady 
—— Soe O88] OEE 


Queen Anne 


¢ of the most brilliant critics of our day, gifted not only with rare 

critical acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen, Mr. Strans’s 

excursion into a fascinating period of our history is an event of 
importance. 

Mr. Straus in this book is more concerned with the romance ant 
drama of Aune’s reign than be is with ils historic importance through 
the years, and be has written a brilliant and entertaining study likely 
to be widely read and as widely discussed. instrated, 185. 


» 
RALPH STRAUS 
-——— ae =< —— = 


Historic British Ghosts 


‘To. difficulty whicb Mr. Sergeant experienced in the compilation 
of this original and diverting volume was not in finding the ghosts, 
but in deciding where to stop. The Tower of Landon, he found, was 

Jull of them, and so was Hampton Court, and many other great buildings. 

An impressive procession of ghosts glide eerily through these thrilling 

pages. Iilustrated, 185. 

















by 
PHILIP SERGEANT 
Author of 4 Century of British Chess, Anne Boleyn : a Study, ete. 
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My Pygmy and Negro Hosts 


(Translated from the German by Grratp Gairrn) 


pat Schebesta, the brilliant ethnologist, suppliss in this book 
a thrilling sequel to bis “Among Congo Pigmies”, in which he 
gave so vivid a picture of those diminutive folk of tropical Africa. 
He now introduces us to the half-breed pygmies, the offspring of negro 
Sathers and pygmy mothers, and gives very vivid glimpses of the mutual 
economic interdependence of negroes and pygmries, in which the former 
play the role of agriculturists and primitive industrialists, while the latter 
are still nomad buntsmen. Schebesta has studied closely the super- 
stitions, the systems of morality, the ethical code, the folklore, and the 
primitive culture of both negroes and pygmies, and bis research is both 
fascinating and valuable, Illustrated, 185. 
y 
PAUL SCHEBESTA 
Author of Among Congo Pygomies 





Malayan Symphony 


jalayan Symphony" is the record of a six months? motoring journey 

‘through British Malaya, Siam, Sumatra, Java, and the island of 
Bali; and with no sterner task-master than personal inclination. 
Here are the impressions gathered, both on and off the beaten track, 
in those magical, fascinating lands, by a trained and observant journalist- 
traveller. 

The art, strange customs, religion, architecture, and daily lives of 
the native peoples encountered ; the agricultural and mineral wealth 
of the countries visited ; the gorgeous scenery and virgin forests everywhere 
Sound ; the drama and dancing peculiar to Malays and Siamese ; the 
curious, almost ribald, cremation ceremonies of the Balinese ; and the 
ancitnt matriarchal institute of the Menangkaban people—all these 
serve to heighten the value of the harvest gleaned. Stay-at-homes who 
read these pages will feel the urge to “pack their tranks—and go” { 

‘i Tikustrated, 185. 


W. ROBERT FORAN 
Author of Watchers in the Hills, Path of Ivory, Draws of Sacrifice, fe. 
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TRAVEL, ADVENTURE & SPORT 


The Empire of the Snakes 


bis strange book is not fantasy, but the meticulous observations 
Of sceptics born and bred. 

The might of The Empire of the Snakes” lies in its fathomless 
secrecy. The subjects of the Empire surrender themselves into a ghostly 
brotherbood whose dominion rises from the bones of its ancestors and whose 
power sits bidden in the subtle, primitive brains of millions of black men. 
Its courts are the foliate twilight of creeping jungle rivers, and the only 
glisten of its argentry is the cold sheen of the serpent. 

“The Empire of the Snakes" is a reality. Its existence and its 
attributes are here vouched for by accredited scientists. Illustrated, 128. 6d. 





by 
F. G. CARNOCHAN & H. C. ADAMSON 








Any Luck? 


Uluserated by RALPH Boyer 
Introduction by G. M. L. LaBnancun 
A book of pete. advice by an angler of international reputation 
that will belp every trout fisherman. What tackle to select, bow 
to get the best results from wet or dry fly, bow to get to know the 
habits of trout, are sone of the subjects helpfully discissed, Mixed 
with them are a host of reminiscences of fishing here and abroad, delight- 
Sully told and seasoned with wit ! Tustrated, 155. 


by 
EUGENE V. CONNETT 
ee at eee ~ — mata 


Great Days 


No bappier title could bave been chosen for this invigorating volune 
than “Great Days’. In time it covers a period of nearly fijty years, 
and one feels when the last page bas come that the author, had he 

the chance, would live every one of bis “great” days over again. 

Reflective, cheerful, and often humorous, the pages of this book range 
the world for their anecdotes, and the reader is permitted to accompany 
the author on bis shooting and fishing expeditions both at home and abroad. 

Ilustrated, tos. 6d. 











by 
JOHN M. MILLING 
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POLITICAL & SOCIOLOGICAL 


The Way of the Dictators 


‘The Drama of the World Dictatorships 
Introduction by the Rr. Hon. D. Lioyp Groncz, O.M., MP. 


‘trong men have smashed their way to power since the war— 
Mussolini, Hitler, Mustapha Kemal, Stalin, Pilsudski. Everywhere 
they and hard-eyed youth have put liberty “on the spot”. Everywhere 
-—but not in England ; and one of the questions this important book 
asks is: Shall we in this country ultimately find ourselves in the grip 
of a Dictatorship, whether Fascist or Socialist? Who are these Strong 
Men in Europe and America? How did they rise to power? Can 
they last? What is their secret history? This book answers these 
questions authoritatively. For the first time the stories of all the 
Dictators of the world appear in one volume—their private lives and 
public selves, the dramas, terrors, and triamphs of their rule, 
The authors of this book bold no brief for or against. In this vivid, 
biting, illuminating book they gather the evidence on which every reader 
can judge for himself. Illustrated, 10s, 6d. 


yb 
LEWIS BROAD & LEONARD RUSSELL 





Prisoners’ Progress 


‘or many years on the Metropolitan Police Staff at Scotland Yard, 

and menrber of the committee appointed in 1927 by the Home 

Secretary to inquire into the organization of New Scotland Yard, 
Colonel Partridge is well qualified to write this interesting and informa- 
tive survey of crime and punishment at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Colonel Partridge traces here the ceaseless struggle between the 
judiciary and the criminal, and shows how often in the contest, even where 
tiny boys and girls were concerned, Waitehall was beaten to its knees. 
The book sketches the conditions which prevailed at the time in town and 
country and which proved ideal for the rapid multiplication of criminals, 
and the reader is taken behind the scenes in prison, House of Correction, 
Execution Yard and, worst of all horrors, the Penal Settlement overseas, 

Ilustrated, 18s. 


y 
COLONEL S. G. PARTRIDGE 
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Anti-Semitism Throughout the Ages 


distinguished diplomat, a linguist able to speak twenty-six 

Janguages, a traveller and a scholar, Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 

all but completed this important and pertinent book before his 
recent death, It bas now been concluded by bis son and is published as 
one of the most striking, if not the most striking, contribution to the 
most discussed and controversial topic of our day. 

Count Coudenbove-Kalergi belonged to no political party, but was 
liberal in bis views and above all a friend of truth and an enemy of 
injustice. With a quite unbiased mind and with the training of a scholar 
be approached this subject and studied it to its depths. His researches 
led bim to many conclusions, and he discusses here all the causes of the 
wave of anti-Semitism now sweeping so many parts of the world. Men 
and women of all points of view should read this book. Ilustrated, 155. 


b 
COUNT HEINRICH V. COUDENHOVE-KALERGI 
= es = —= =e 


This Our Army 


Without entering into wearisome detail the author presents for 
the general as well as the professional reader a picture of the 
Army's multifarious duties and its present organizational suitability 

for then, its training doctrine in the light of future warfare, its personal 

and traditional aspects, and its method of spending its income of over 
$13,000,000 per week. He is fully qualified to fulfil this task by his 
service in war and in peace, and be has been described by a London 
newspaper as one of the most discerning and knowledgable war critics 
in Britain today. Ilustrated, 10s, Gd, 


y 
CAPTAIN J. R. KENNEDY 
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Company Finance 
famous as a novelist, as a journalist, and as one of the most expert 
of writers on financial matters, Collin Brooks contributes one of the 
soundest and most comprebensive volumes on Company Finance 
yet written, He covers the whole range of the subject and reduces its 
complications to terms easily understood by all. 35. 6d. 


y 
COLLIN BROOKS 
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NEW VOLUMES IN HUTCHINSON’S 
FAMOUS “COLOUR-BOOK” LIBRARY 





Of the Imitation of Christ 
With cight colour plates and many black-and-white decorations by T. H. Rosinsow 
‘be magnificent illustrations which Mr. Robinson bas executed for 
this classic work render it onc of tie mast interesting and valuable 
volumes published in the Gift Series of colour books inaugurated a 
jean ago. 

No words can better assess the inspiration of Thomas a Kempis's 
achievement than those written by George Eliot in “The Mill on the 
Fioss'': “It remains to all time a lasting record of human needs and 
human consolations : the voice of a brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered 
and renounced . . . with the same passionate desires, the same strivings, 
the same failures, the same weariness.” 

Ordinary edition, 155. 
De Luxe edition, 215. 
Limited edition, signed by the artist, 515. 6d. 


yb 
THOMAS A KEMPIS 
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Covert Asides 


‘or a great number of years Mr. Armour has entertained the 

thousands of readers of “Punch” and other papers with bis witty and 

apt pictures of amusing incidents in every branch of sport. In this 
volume the best of his drawings are collected. 

Ordinary edition, 95. 6d. 

De Luee edition, 215, 

Limited and signed edition, 315. 6d. 


by 
G. D, ARMOUR 
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High Tide at London Bridge 


Illustrated in black-and-white by Frans H. Mason, R.1. 


“Wonderful London Today” was one of the most enthralling books 
ever written about London, and all those who enjoyed the glamour 

of its pages will welcome this new volume with its many beautiful 
illustrations by Frank Mason. Rising in the Cotswold Hills and 
owing to the North Sea, the Thames wanders through 210 miles of 
England and touches every phase of our national life, 215. 


y 


JAMES A. JONES 
Author of Wonderful London Today 


______HUTCHINSON’S NEW. . 
“COLOUR BOOKS” : 
HE wide success which has attended the publication of this 
new series of “Colour gift books” has amply justified our: 
belief that a revival of interest in such productions has arrived. 
All these books have now been published, and are obtainable in a 
variety of different bindings. We would reiterate that these books 
are designed not for ephemeral interest but as books to which one 
can turn again and again, aid which will be as acceptable in the 
Suture as in the present, 








A Book of Old Ballads 


Compiled and introduced by Bevertex Nicuors and illustrated 
with 16 coloured plates and numerous black-and-white illustrations by 
H. M. Broce, RL. 


9s. 6d., and De Luxe edition, 191. 6d. Special limited edition of 
250 copier signed by Beverley Nichols and H. M. Brock, 42s. 


Compiled by 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
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The Modern Rake’s Progress 


SUNDAY TIMES 
“A brilliant satire . . . a book to buy.” 
Bs. 6d. met. De Luxe edition, 155. 
A special limited and signed edition, 255. 
Demy Quarto size, with 12 three-coloured plates and printed 
throughout in two colours. 
» 


LOW AND REBECCA WEST 











Hounds 


155. De Luxe edition, 30s. Special limited edition signed by 
Mr. Lloyd, 425. ‘ - 


T. IVESTER LLOYD 





Hunting Sketches 
‘With an introduction by Jawes Borne, M.F.H., and drawings by Roverr BAL 
155., 215., and 305. 


»” 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


——— i oe 


The History of Tom Jones 


With illustrations in colour end black-and-white by W. R. §, Srorr 
In two volumes, boxed, 158. the set. 
De Luxe edition, 305. the set. 
Ai special limited edition, signed by W. R. S. Stott, 42s. 
y 
HENRY FIELDING 
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The Country Wife 
Decorated in colour and in black-and-white by Sreven Spunntza, R.1. 


A special limited edition of 1000 copies, signed by Steven Spurrier, 
315. Gd. met. 
y 


WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 








Fun Fair 
‘A Book of Collected Drawings 
gs. 6d. net. De Luoce edition, 215. net. 
Special limited edition of 250 copies signed by Fougasse, 315. 6d, 
4 
FOUGASSE 








Absurdities 
A Book of Collected Drawings 
6s. net. De Luxe edition, 125, 6d. 
Special limited edition of 230 copies signed by Heath Robinson, 255. 
»y 
HEATH ROBINSON 





Considered Trifles 


6s, net. De Luxe edition, 125. 6d. 
Special limited edition signed by H. M. Bateman, 255. 
by 
H. M. BATEMAN 
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[Over 400,000 Copies Sold ———- 
HUTCHINSON’S FAMOUS 
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A Century of Creepy Stories 
1024 pages. Jo stories. 41 authors 
“Since Milton sold Paradise Lost for £5, has there ever been such 
value for monty ?” —Lionel Hale in News Chronicle. 


A Century of Humour 
Edited by P. G. Wonenouss 
1024 pages. 77 Stories. 65 authors 


‘tA resolution worth making and acting upon at once is to buy 
this—a vast and wonderfully inexpensive tome.” —Morning Post. 








“Evening Standard’ Book of Strange Stories 


1024 pages. 88 stories. 80 anthors 


“Surely never before has such an erray of authors been presented 
at such a low price.” —Public Opinion. 
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A Century of Sea Stories 
Edited by RaFaey SABatINt 
1024 pages. $3 stories. 47 axthors 


“An incredible three-and-sixpennyworth. Its thonsand pages include 
some of the best specimens that literature knows.” —Observet. 





A Century of Love Stories 
Edited by Gruserr FRANKAU 
1024 pages. 46 stories. 44 authors 


“We can be left in no doubt as to the universal appeal of such a 
volume as this.”’—Sunday Times, 





—— ———— 
A Century of Detective Stories 


Introduction by G. K. CHesterton 
024 pages 








2 ~ 
A Century of Horror 


A Century of Boys’ Stories 


Edited by Francis Brerr-Younc 














A Century of Girls’ Stories 
Edited by Erne. BorEau 
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A SELECTION OF IMPORTANT NOVELS 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1935 








URSULA BLOOM - - -—- = — Harvest of a House 
ETHEL BOILEAU) - - =  - Ballads in G Minor 
ISABEL C. CLARKE- - - - Roman Year 
JOSEPH DELMONT- - - - Fraulein Bandit 
SHAW DESMOND - - - - London's Pride 
VIVIAN ELLIS - - - - - Chicanery { 
LION FEUCHTWANGER - -— - Jew of Rome 
MARY FORRESTER - - - = The Seer 
WINIFRED GRAHAM - — The Man Behind the Chair 
LEO GREX - - - - = Stolen Death 
COSMO HAMILTON- -) - Come Away from Life 
NAOMI JACOB - - —- =~ The Founder of the House 
JOHN KNITTEL - 5 = Dr. Ibrahim 
SHANE LESLIE - - - = Fifteen Odd Stories 
W. B. MAXWELL - - - - Tudor Green 
EMMELINE MORRISON - - ~~ As We Look Back 
DIANA PATRICK - - - —- Smoky Canvas 
FE. PENNY - - - - = A Spell of the Devil 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS- - - - The Book of Avis 
FLORENCE RIDDELL - - Royal Wedding 
RAFAEL SABATINI - - - - - Chivalry 
J. G. SARASIN- - - - —- The Caspian Song 
UNA L. SILBERRAD - = - = Saunders 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE - - Green Coral 
LESLEY STORM - - -  ~ Strange Man's Home 
FRANK SWINNERTON - - = — The Harvest Comedy 
EDGAR WALLACE - - - = + The Table 
DENNIS WHEATLEY - = The Esnuch of Stamboul 
GEORGE WODEN - - - - Othersmith 
ANTHONY WYNNE- = - — The Holbein Mystery 
GABRIELLE VALLINGS - - = - The Silent Monk 
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